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TOPOGRAPHY OF A BIRD. 


1. Fore-head (frons). 

2. Crown (vertex). 

3. Circum Ocular region. 

4. Lore — The portion in front 

of eye. 

!). Eye (oculus). 

6. Hind head (occiput). 

7. Nape (nucha), 

8. Hind neck (cervix). 

9. Side of neck. 

1 0. Interscapular region. 

11. Dorsum oi‘ ])aek pi'oper. 

12. Notcum, or- upper part of 

borly proper. 

1.3. Rump (uropygium). 

14. Upper tail coverts. 

1 .b. Tail. 

16. Under tail coverts, (crissum) 

1 7. Tarsus. 

18. Abdomen. 

19. Hind toe (hallux). 

20. Castra^um (belly part). 

21. Outer or 4th too. 

21. Middle or third too. 

23. Side of body. 

24. Breast (pectus). 

25. Primaries. 

2G. Secondaries. 

27. Tortiaries. 

25.1 

26. j- Remiges. 

27. 1 


28 Primary coverts. 

29 Alula winglet. 

30 Greater coverts. 

31 Median coverts. 

32 Lessor coverts. 

33 The throat. 

34 Jugulum or lower throat. 

35 Auriculars, tufts for the 

ear, (ear-coverts). 

36 Malar region portion under 

the eye. 

37 Oula or middle throat. 

38 Mentum, chi?i. 

39 Anglo of commisurc, or 

corner of mouth. 

40 Ramus of under mandible. 

41 Side of under mandible. 

42 Uonys (lower part of bill). 

43 Ape.v 0 )- tip of bill. 

1 1 Tomia, or cutting edges of 

the bill. 

45. Ciilmon or ridge of uppei’ 

mandible. 

46. Nostril. 

40. i. Lower mandible. 
iJ. Scapulars. 

c. Rictal bristles or vibrissa?. 

//. Upper mandible, maxilla. 
a. Supercilium. 
r. Tibia. 

/. Cheek. 

1 5. Tail feathoi's (reetriee.s). 




BIRDS OF DARJEEi)IN(Mm) 



INTRODUCTION. 


T his book was written at the request of friends desirous of 
obtaining an easier method of learning about birds mot with, 
chiefly, in Darjeeling, also, as an aid to getting ac([uainted with, 
some of the commoner species found in their haunts down in the 
plains, chiefly of Dengal. This however, seemed to be a secondary 
consideration, the chief de.sire was for the birds of Darjeeling, and the 
district, which were more frequently soon, when up, for a holiday, 
when leisui‘e wjis more at one’s disposal, in a morning’s walk, or a 
lengthened excursion into the district, or possibly into Sikkim. Most 
of the books on Indian birds offer but little help in learning about our 
feathered friends in their wild state. In this work, 1 have utilised my 
numerous note.s, and diaries kept for manyye.ars. Most of the books on 
Ornithology, dealing with the species found in India, appear somewhat 
obscure, whilst, on the other hand, popular works convey but little 
information, I have been much struck, on several occasions on finding, 
a friend, to whom, I had lent sr- more or less technical work on Orni- 
thology, skip over such important detail.s, a.s the description of such 
and such a bird, or measunmients, etc. : On being asked, I was told 
that it would be like ‘a needle in a hay stack,” to find a certain 
bird by the de.scription given. Then, again, science hedges in each 
of its branches by a formidable array of scientific terms, i^erplexing 
phraseology and crowded up detail, that many a faithful student, and 
true lover of nature is driven from the field. One cannot help 
thinking, that, the tendency of the age, appears to be to mystify, so 
that any help to lead true seekers to the.se clear Olymiiian Springs 
ought to be thankfully j'ceoived. The difiiculties which besot us, 
at the outset are, that, with the smaller birds, wo get but a hurried 
glance, — may bo the bird just spotted, warbling sweetly a few yards , 
away, as you approach, its song stops, and a fleeting figure is all that 
meets the gaze, or the little bird which skips about the branches 
with such rapid movements, that it is all the eye can do, to follow it 
from perch to perch ; as for trying to discover if the primaries or 
tail feathers are griuled or not, or the 4th and 5th (piills are uneciual, 
or the bill notched, the little toe long and syndactyle, are out of 
the question. Those are doubtlessly all imi>ortant points, which can 
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1)6 verified cat your leisure, when you get an opportunity of viewing 
a specimen close at hand. When endeavoring to make out a certain 
species, its more typical marks are to be observed ; the seasons of 
migration noted, and the different elevations to look for certain 
members of such and such a genus. The list at the end of each 
part will give greater facilities, in correctly placing the birds met 
with. I have carefully followed in this list, in every instance, the 
nomenclature adopted by the late Dr. Jerdon, which catalogue I 
have adhered to for many years. A good deal of chopping and 
changing has been going on since then, details of which we need not 
enter into, nor need I refer you to the Zoological Record. Our main 
object is to get acquainted with the bird life in the district. How 
the introduction is brought about is after all a secondary considera- 
tion. I have invariably, with a few minor alterations, adhered to 
the colours of the “types” of the different species, variations to a 
lesser degree occur, when considering the general run of birds in 
their wild state. I have endeavored in most instances when discrib- 
ing a bird, to have the si»ecinaens before me. 

On looking over the list you will find against each species “D” 
or “P” and so on. These symbols stand for where the birds are 
likely to be found. “D” — found at one time or another in Darjeeling 
and the district from, say, 14,000 ft. elevation to the foot of the hills. 
Generally speaking the home of each bird is to be considered, the 
locality to which it retires, to huiki its nest, and brings up its fully 
fledged youngsters. “P,” stands for birds, found in the plains of 
India, not necessarily its home, and for places other than Darjeeling. 
“C. P,” to be more definite, up-coitntry, and the Central Provinces. 
“W. H” for \\"estern and Central parts of the Himalayas. The jiarti- 
eular significance of “ snows,” stands for all high altitude birds, which 
build their nests in the Palseartic circle, 12,000 ft. and over, up to 
say Tiake fShumpu, at the foot of the Glacier which comes off 
Kinchinginga. .Jordon’s seri.al numbers will aid the student in ascer- 
taining whereabouts in the ^eat uniformity of nature the sjiecics is 
a link, and other useful significance. Next to a few of the *Water- 
birds” etc. will be “Thibet,” or “passing over” is meant to draw 
your attention to those species of Ducks, Teals, Snipe, Plovers, 
Pochards, the Merganser, and some of the Gulls, which pass over 
Darjeeling, and the district, over the snowy range, and settle 
down on the lakes of central Thibet to breed ; then return again, 
when the cold and snow storms, drive them down to warmer 
latitudes, on the plains of India. 

Male birds have been, in most instances, figured to the seeming 
neglect of the females. It is generally advisable to discover the 
cock-bird, owing to the well marked specimens presented to the eye, 
and the display of more of the typical habits, than are found in the 
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hens, which are as a rule, sombre in colour, owing to their s]:>ecial 
vocation in life. Once the male is observed, but little difficulty will 
be experienced in discovering ita, pair. 

At one time I purposed to give keys to the various families, 
but on considering the matter, I deemed it unwise to cumber you with 
over much tecnichal details. 

f 

Colour of the plumage (markings), is not always an infallible 
guide to know the species. A fuller knowledge of the habits of 
birds is always useful, also their typical modes of flight, general 
bearing etc. — a fairly accurate aid, is the season, and locality birds 
are found. At 10,000 ft. elevation, you have a group of varied 
families etc., in Darjeeling another ; at 5000 ft. another, and so on. 
In May for instance, at one or other of the altitudes you expect to 
find certain birds, and know that others you won’t see. In winter 
some species of Rose finches etc. descend from the Hingalillas to 
Daijeeling. After February nearly all of them have gone hack, so 
that if you find a bird which you took to be a Rosefinch (female) in 
May, you may bo cert<aiii that your eyes have deceived you. 

The reason for not figuring, in not a few instances, female birds, 
is that, it would mar the object ol the present work, which is to 
offer simple methods of identifications, by giving the more striking, 
distinctive marks and colours, as can bo seen at a i)assing glance at 
bird. Females present difficulties in colour, which are not 
readily made out where allied species arc concerned, more so, as for 
instance, in lloncy-siickers, there exists difference of tints of 
colour, when distinguishing the female of one species from another. 
When examining the hen bird, it is always useful to observe the 
strong family likeness, if I may be permitted to say so, to the cock 
which exists, aimrt from the colour, also in shape of bill and habits 
generally. 

The Avifauna of India can be divided into the following natural 
Orders : — 


(1) RAPTORES ... 

(2) INSESSORES ... 
(.3) GEMITORPkS ... 

(4) RASORES 

(5) GRALLATORES 

(6) NATATORES ... 


Birds of Prey. 
Perching Birds. 
Pigeons. 

Game Birds. 
Wading Birds. 
Swimming Birds. 



(i)— RAPTORES (Birds of Prey) 

which comprise, the Vultures, Falcons, Kcsti'els, Sparrow-Hawks, 
Eagles, Buzzards, Harriers, Kites and Owls. These birds have strong 
and vigorous bills, legs and claws ; uiti)er mandible hooked atid 
pointed, sharp in most of the families, generally with a festoon, or 
sinuations well adajited for tearing their, at times, tough ])rcy ; naked 
membrane at base of the bill — the cere ; wings large and iiowerful, 
with strong resisting i»rimaries, 10 in number usually, 12 strong tail 
feathers ; legs strong and muscular ; the tarsi bones are generally 
j)rotected by large seutella or scales in front ; eyes situated laterally, 
arc large, and the sight acute, aide-d l>y a delicate sense of hearing. 
These birds are separated into the following families ( 1 ) Vulturida', 
Vultures. (2) Falconida', Eagle.s, etc. (3) Strigida', owls. 

1. Family VUJ.TURID.E -(Vultures) 

Are a well-known family, so require, but little, introfluction. 
Three tyj)es are found in India - -(A) True Vultui-es, (B) Scavengers, 
(C) Betirdcd V'ulture or Lammergeirs, having the neck covered M'ith 
feathers, like eagles. 

Vultures have longish bills, sti-aight ui>}»er ridge or culmcn, tip 
eurve<l and blunt, laeking the shari> tooth of the FnhvniiUv ; cere 
invariably largo ; tarsus short and stout, protectefl ]>y smallish scfiles, 
and feathered usually to the knee, toes long, midfile toe lengthened ; 
hallu.x short ; claws strong, but blunt, as compared with the next 
family. 

Sub-family VULTURIN.E 

Have long bills thick and strong, depth of whieh is groatei’ than 
the width, tip curvfsd ; cere long ; head and uiiper neck, with soft 
feathery down ; wings long ; tfiil short. The.sc birds ai‘c of large 
size some over 4 feet in length. Their flight is giaceful. They 
mount ui> to a great height where they sijond, no small imt of their 
leisure, gi’jicefully performing on the wing greiit curves and ciides in 
a com(Kiratively slow cjisy manner, with but little eftbrt. Wings hav'^e 
an uivturned apiHjarancc, a few of the pi-imary (piills showing out 
distinctly. 

(1) Vulture MoXAcittrs, Gimt llroim Fnlhu-e, is not so plentiful 
as the other species. It is sometimes seen in the plains ,and occji- 
sionally in Darjeeling and the distiict. It has been ciilled, the Great 
Brown Vulture of the Himalayas, and can be made out by its large 
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size and strong' easy flight, together >vith the rich dark chocolate 
hrowii colour, above, a bit darker on the wings, tail and lower imis 
of the body ; reddish ash cei’o, bsise of the bill and unfeathered parts 
of the neck ; legs are dull yellow, which, seems to bo the prevailing 
colour of ltapkyre>i’ legs. Length of this species is about 48 inches ; 
exi^Mise of out stretched wings about 9 feet. 

(:j) Gvi’S FULVUS Large, Tawny Vulture, is common about Darjeel- 
ing. It seldom descends to the plains. (Jenus as a group, have 

longer bills than Vultur. Kuff featliers difler, being longer' below 
the neck, however this is not I'oadily flistinguished fi'om a flistance. 
'Phis bii'd is a little smaller than vwnachus ; bill greenish. In genei'al 
a])pearance it is tawny, as though tainnid by the sun ; lighter in 
colour on lower back and thighs ; dark brown on wing coverts, «iuills 
and tail. 

Suis-F.VMILY ]SrEOPlIEONIN.iE, (ly'carcngcrsj 

These birds have long, slender bills, tip cni'ved, abruptly hooked 
at the ti]) ; cei'e long ; tail wedge shaped ; toes syndactyle ; head and 
face unfeathei'cd, neck I'utt of feather's fairly pT'orninent ; wiirgs 
strong artd pointed. 

(6) NKOi'iruoN rKKCNOPTKUfs, JVhife Scavenger Vulture. Those 
ai'c the i’haroah’s Chickreis of ancient and moder-rr times. This name 
refer.s, most jtrobably to the sti-ict game laws which pr'oteeted, the.se 
itseful bir'ds, uitder a troiacal .sky. Doubtlessly they wei'C favoui'cd 
irrrder' .sonre of tho.se motrarcb.s, and far'cd bountifully wlnni Pharoah’s 
wrath Avas kindled. There are few )»laces in India where these birds, 
do not otter' their .services to cleair u]> unhealthy siu'rtnrrrdings, usually 
in iwM'tnei'shij) with (rypa JkngaUnsis and a few others of like tastes. 
The .size of this bird is aboirt 29". Colour is yellowish white ; black 
on the quills. Our' Municipal wire roj)Cwa.y leads for refuse tubs, shoot 
their contents, about, 2 miles down the hill-side. When this mode of 
conveyairce w.is new to Darjeeliirg, some twenty or thirty Vultirres 
could be seen in a long lirre on the ropeway, tiiking a free ride. When 
they ari'ivod at the tormiinrs below, they ho])]^ed rrimbly on to the itp 
r'opeway, each in its tur'ri, and took a ride u]). The reason for this 
api>arerrt diversion, was not far to seek. These Vultur’es irsually 
took a sly peep into the buckets on their downward joitrrtey, to see 
if they contairred arrything irr the shape oil digestible morsels. This 
however did not always seem to be their chief motive, for ere lorrg, 
they harl grown to like uncommorrly well the rrovel mode of locomo- 
tiorr. Every 100 yards or so, on their journey the Vrrltirres eneoun- 
tred the travelling pulleys, orr which the buckets worked. It was 
amusing to watch the bird which Wiis lejuling, look demurely at the 
appi'oaching danger to their toes and claws, and a possible start to 
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the whole nervous system. Whilst keeping an eye on the wheels, 
when the impediment was nearing, it set up a hoarse kok, koky kok 
like noise, as a warning to its friends, then nimbly hopped over the 
wheel, which cjich did in turn, and settled comfortably down till the 
next bi-ciik on the line arrived. The intelligence displayed by these 
birds was remai’kable. One usually looks on Vultures as belonging 
to a low grade type of birds. 

(7) GypAkri'.s bakbatu.s, lienrtJetl Vnlture. This fine looking bird 
is found on the Himalayas, generally at high altitudes. It is often 
seen sailing high up in the air above Darjeeling. Its peculiar shaped 
tail, and large size, makes it readily distinguished Avhen amongst 
eagles and Vultures. 

In the Hill stations on the Western Himalayas, the Ijammergeier 
is cornmoirly called “Golden Eagle,” a compliment doubtlessly it must 
api)rociato. A closer examination will find that it has a lengthened 
compressed bill, strong and well curved at the tip ; narial bristles 
dense and rigid, long below the lower mandibles, which gives the 
bird a bearded ajrpearanco ; tail lorrg (wedge) shaped differently 
from the foregoing vultures. Size of this Lammergcier is 46" ; 
wing exiranse about 9 feet. Color of the plumage, also helps to 
distinguish it from birds of the same family ; lower parts of the 
l)ody are dull orange ; greater coverts, wings and tail, ashy black ; 
head whitish, with dark streaks ; back black. The Ijammergeier is sup- 
posed to carry away lambs, when disposed to do so ; but I c/in’t unite 
understand how this is done, as its toes are straight and claws, 
though strong, are only moderately curved. This bird does not 
possess the strong gi-ip of eagles, so that, how it carries a burden- 
some lamb, by aid of its stiffish toes is difficult to realise. I have 
seen the Ijammergeier beyond Jongri “go for” wild sheep, which are 
to be found among these steeps rocky inclines. If at a favourable 
opportunity a sheep has strayed, or wandered up one of those 
treacherous hights, to a conspicuous place where footholds are un- 
certain ; the Bearded Vulture is generally on the look out, to plunge 
at it, from its coin of Vantage, and hurl the unfortunate and reckless 
climber down, to the solid rocks, nearly a thousand feet below, to 
feed on its mangled remains ; but these sheep are wary and not 
easily caught napping. 

When the dark forest rose before our view. 

Our hearts were thrilled as when we kneel in preyer. 

There, far aloft, the lonely tose-fir drew 
Its glorious height into the misty air. 

The chestnut’s wide and leafy branches threw 
Their, shadow on the winding pathway,, there 
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Foliage #»^ith flakes of verdant leafage grew 
The deodar, magnificent and fair. 

The hush of silence o’er the mountain fell, 

The only sounds, the breezes gentle sigh 
Stirring the topmost boughs, a distant bell 
Striking the hour from Teera, and the cry. 

Of lonely lammergeier, I know not why 

The memory of that day comes o’er me like a spell. 

M. F. M. 

The next family is the Falconitlai, which represents a variety of 
Birds of Prey. 

II. Family FALCONID^ 

These birds have short, compressed bills, the tip is long, curved 
and sharp, upper mandible toothed or festooned ; legs and feet 
strong, with sharp well curved claws ; the eyes are large, protected 
by projecting, horny eyebrows, giving these birds an extremely 
powerful out-look. Falamida' contain the remaining diurnal birds 
of prey ; Hawks, Eagles and Kites. They feed on birds, reptiles, 
fish, insects and smaller mammals. When resting on a perch, their 
erect bearing is most marked, and seem to stand with shoulders 
thrown back, as it were. They seldom or ever alight on the ground, 
save, perhaps in their hunt after a reptile, or some other prey, but 
rarely to rest. When feeding they remove, the hair or feathers, and 
other indigestible portions, before eating their prey, nevertheless any 
iwrtions left undigested arc emitted in the form of round pellets. 
These dryish looking pellets are often found on the ground, l>elow 
big trees, where the birds habitually resort, after securing their jirey. 
The cry of Falamhhe is a prolonged whistle, shrill and plaintive. 
Falcons are comparatively small in size measuring about 15” to 19". 
'rhoy have long pointed wings, which reach to the tip of the tail ; 
a dark cheek stripe is generally noticeable. The Lanners and Bag- 
gers are foiind in this group; the darker Hobbies, and lighter 
coloured Merlins, and small sized, Kestrel. 

Sub-family : TRUE FALCONS 

These are interesting birds, more so perhaps, as they are readily 
trained to hunt, chiefly, game birds. This sport of the middle ages 
in Europe was largely indulged in, in India usually under royal 
patronage, when well trained falcons exhibited not a little strength, 
daring and skill. Now and then you come across this old time 
honored, « pastime, where these falcons arc still used for this purpose, 
in secluded states ; but even here, one is pleased to note that this 
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somewhat barbarous practice is on the decline. , I well remertiber a 
visit, to an old Rajpoot state, wHere Falconers df ancient lineage, 
talked sadly of’ the days, when notable warriors, came from far off 
lands, to witness the prowess of Shahin falcon, or Golden Eagle of 
the Mongolian principalities. The falcon’s bill is short, well curved 
and hooked, with a sharp tooth ; wings long, first quills notched 
on the inner web, second (luill longest, and also usually notched ; 
legs short and muscular ; toes longish ; claws sharp, cimved and 
retractile. 

(8) Falco PEKEGRiNL’s, Peregrine Falcon, is a well known bird 
owing to its i)rowoss on the hunting field. It is found in most 
places in India. In former times it was usually trained to strike 
herons, egrets etc. which it does with its hallux or rather hind 
ciavv', when it has caught up to the bird, and got within range, or 
striking distaiicc. In size peregrin u a is about It has a distinct- 

ly marked cheek stripe ; wings lojig and pointed. When seen on a 
perch, close by, the tii>s of the wings reach, to end of the tail ; logs 
and feet are yellow ; bill blue ; cere yellow ; colour of the ui)iicr 
plumage is bluish grey ; wings black, spotted and barred with white, 
lower i>arts of the body white with longitudinal streaks. The 
general appearance of this falcon is dark in coloui'. Peregrines ai‘e 
iincommon in Darjeeling. Generally when jacsent, they hide away 
among the dense foli.age. 

LANNEKS 

(lO) Fa ECO Sackr, Snl-er Falcrm. This bird is much rarer in 
the.se parts than the last. It is larger in size, male being about 
18" in length, female about 21". Its tail is longer ; toes shorter 
than the J'eregrine. From a distance you will find but little differ- 
ence in colour generally ; head is reddish-ash with black streaks ; 
upper parts are light brown ; below white with large oblong slate 
coloured spots. 

(14) Hypotuiorcht s Severus, Iwlian Hohhy. This bird re- 
sides chiefly in the Himalayas and .seldom visits the plains oxcei>t 
in the cold weather. It is fairly small in size, being about 10 
long. The Hobby usually comes out to hunt, a little l)efore dusk, 
occasionally it goes for small birds, preferably larks and finches, which 
are bolder on the wing, than birds which keep to the dense foliage ; 
also allured, no doubt by the dainty morsel these fat little birds 
offer. Hobby generally makes .straight, like an arrow from the bow, 
at a flock of mixed Larks and Finches— on the wing, usually seen at 
approach of the cold weather ; but the marvellous evolutions of 
these birds, in mid air, is beautiful to watch, as they follow the in- 
structions of their leaders, as it were, and sweep in great circles. 
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with clock-work precision to dodge the strokes of the Hobby, or one 
or other of the falcon family, iievertheless keeping together, no 
matter what the size of the flock may be, or how maiiy young Wds 
are amongst them, occasionally one-batch gets seperated, which keep 
up the evolutions on a smaller scale, till the two groups manoevre 
close enough to rejoin. Hobby, more often than not, retires “blown” 
and iMinting from the chase, to recover strength and fresh energy for 
another shot, or flies off in search of some sickly bird it might 
chance to meet, or unwary reptile. Hobbies hav'e longish wings and 
tarsi, the latter with hexagonal scales protecting them ; legs and 
bill are not so strong, and the former so musciilar, as the true 
Falcons. Their plumage is darker in colour. Indian Hobby (14) — a 
more appropriate name would ha^ c been Himalayan Hobby, is (male) 
lOi” long, wings very long, reaching beyond, tip of the tail ; feet 
large ; tail short cand more square shape ; bill plumbeous ; cere, 
orbitar, skin, and legs, roddi.sh yellow ; alx)ve, the colour is dark 
slaty blue ; sides of the head black ; under parts of the body 
rusty red. 

(13) Hyi'otrioiujhis Si’niU’TKO, Th/' is also seen in 

Darjeeling, more fre<iuontly in the cold weather and spring. It is 
a shade lugger than male being about 10* inches in length 

and female I'i^ inches. It has occasionally been found building its 
nest at a high elevation, but usually passes over into Central Asia. 
Colour, above, is black with a slaty tinge ; under parts are white, 
breast and abdomen with dark brown streaks, under tail coverts 
ferruginous also the thighs ; tail slaty with dark bands ; the stripes 
on cither side of the he<id, light chesnut ; cheek striiHJ black, cheeks 
black, cere and legs greenish yellow. 

(l7) TiNNUNcriA’s ALAl]>VHirs, Ars/oV. This bird is more 
fro(iuontly seen in the plains in winter. It is occasionally met with 
in Darjeeling, when it is in hot pursuit after birds usually weaker on 
the wing. When it flies in among a nund>er of birds of various size, 
there is generally a hurry scurry in which each bird makes for the 
nearest shelter. In the confusion which follows, the kestrel gets 
a bit distracted at the plethora of opportunities, and ends in secur- 
ing nothijig. When it makes, from a coin of vantage on a tall tree, 
a well aimed plunge, it shoots down in an oblique line with the blind 
spee<l of a rocket, it seldom misses, unless the (puarry has mov’ed 
a foot or two as soon as the i>lunge is made, in which case it shoots 
I>a8t the object, which gives the bird, if it is a thi-ush, a chance of 
escape. The kestrel is often, ti-aiued to strike Ortolans and the like, 
occasionally (piails. Iii Darjeeling I have seen them go full tilt after 
bigger birds than themselves. I was, one morning within the biggish 
wire enclosure of the fowl house, with the door wide open. Two 

2 
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birds passed within a foot of me, at the speed of a thunder bolt arid 
hit against the wire netting with a force which stunned both of them. 
The whole affair was sudden and perplexing. When I had secured 
both birds, none the worse for the encounter, I discovered to my 
astonishment, the foremost bird was the female Grey- winged Ouzel 
(n°361). When they hit the wire netting in quick succession the kestrel 
was about 6 ins. behind, which seemed so dead beat that it offered 
but slight resistance, both birds were fairly blown. The ac<iuaintance 
thus roughly started, was soon forgotten ; kestrel and I became fast 
friends. It learnt to cat raw meat in preference to little birds ai.d 
small mammals. Female kestrel is 1.5 ins. in length. Colour reddish 
with dark lines on back and wing coverts, head and neck ; tail tipped 
white with dark bars ; stripe on side of the head not so prominent 
as the falcons ; plumage below chesnut or reddish yellow with brown 
spots. 

(20) Hierax Eutolmos, JfltHe-naped Pigmy Falcon, though 
peculiar to Sikkim and eastorn side of the Himalayas, it is a diffi- 
cult bird to find in Darjeeling. This pretty little hawk is shy and 
faithless, solitary in its habits, and xisually hides among thick foliage 
of trees. Its peculiar note of warning is sometimes heard proceed- 
ing from the thick, sheltering ciyptomeria trees ; you seldom get 
a sight of the bird, except when it is in denser forests. If observed 
unawares, it is usually seeii sitting motionless and quiet on its perch. 
Entohnos is 6i ins. long, about as big as a good sized lark. Colour is 
black, glossed with green, above ; white siJots on the wing and tail ; 
breast white and lower parts ferruginous ; it has a broad white 
8Ui)erciliary line of white, which is generally conspieuous ; bill, is 
blue and falcon-like, stout in size ; it has a short projecting double 
tooth. This species feeds much on insects, occasionally, on young 
or small birds. Flower-peckers, Honey-suckers and Willow Warblers. 
As their lurking places are generally discovered by the .small birds or 
their larger custodians, the thrushes etc., they are \isually driven off 
by the noise and racket these birds set up. Assisted by this com- 
motion, one is often aided in discovering this or one or other of the 
falcons or owlets. 


SuB-PAMiLY ACCIPITRIN.^E (Hawks) 

These eomprise. Goshawks and Sj^arrow-hawks, both well known 
birds. They have short, stout, curved bills, tooth lJunt ; tarsi long ; 
toes and claws long, the latter curved and sharp ; wings short and 
rounded. When hunting for prey. Goshawks fly near the surface of 
the land ; skim silently over short, straggling bushes, and by the side 
of tall spreading trees. Their flight js somewhopt more typical to 
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this group, a fow strokes to gather imi>etus, then a sailing turn with 
outstretched wings. 

(22) Astur TRiviRGATUs, Crested Godmwkt can be classed as a 
Daijeeling bird, though it is difficult to find, more so, at this eleva- 
tion, owing to its habits of frequenting forests or their near vicinity. 
At times they appear near the outskirts of the station, ready to 
drop down from their perches on fowls, that have wandered away 
from jungle cover or other shelters where they resort. These 
Goshawks are generally seen hunting in pairs, so that it is with much 
difficulty, that a bird escapes the strokes of both these hawks, as 
they appear to play with much skill into each others hands (claws). 
I saw this frequently, when these hawks were hunting for marmots 
and pheasants. Female Goshawk is over 18 ins. in length ; legs and 
cere yellow ; irides bright yellow ; above, it is glossy dark brown ; 
wings and tail have four dark bands ; lower parts of the body 
plumage is white, with pale yellowish spots ; yellowish brown bars 
on the lower breast and below. 

(25) Accipiter Viro ATI’S, Hetfu t>}xinr)w-hmrk, is fairly common 
in Daijeeling in the cold weather, when it can occasionally be seen 
mixing with the larger Eupfores as they take their constitutional in 
mid air. It can usually be made out by its small size and longish 
tail. This sparrow-hawk is one of the well known short-winged 
hawks, it has been trained for hunting on account of its speed in 
striking, activity, and cleverness in the chiiso, especially when sent 
after partridges, quails and snipe. These jungle Sparrow-hawks, as 
they are called arc more slender i/i form than the previous groups, 
they have longer tails ; wings rounded •, bill very short and curved, 
compressed, with a formidable looking festoon on the margin of the 
upi)er mandible ; 4th and .'>th q\iills the longest ; tarsi long, scuta not 
prominent ; toes long ; claws sharp and well curved ; irides bright 
yellow. 

I have a Besra Sparrow-hawk in front of me whilst I write ; but 
it is a difficult bird to figure in a general sort of way, without going 
into a few details ; upper x>lumage is dark olive brown ; head and 
neck blackish ; dark about the face ; tail grey with about 4 to 6 dark 
bands ; beneath, the plumage is white, with reddish brown bands. 
Young birds have broad oval yellowish brown patches on the breast 
and below. In size male is 11 ins. and female 14 ins. The latter has 
vertical dashes and roundish streaks of coloiu: on the breast. 

Sub-family AQUILIN.^ (Eaglex) 

This well known family of liaptores, might be called the typical 
group of Birds of Prey. These birds are of large size and stout 
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build, with strong bills, and well curved claws. Nevertheless tbey 
appear to lack the courage and daring of falcons and hawks, as 
tho^h unconscious of their powers ; or it may be a knowledge of 
therr strength and prowess, makes them unwilling to display them 
at every “hand’s turn”, unless, pushed to it. These birds are divided 
into : — True Eagles, Kite Eagles, Hawk Eagles, Serpent and Fishing 
Eagles. To a certain extent their coiurage and daring decline as 
we proceed down the line of sub-families, and species to some 
extent ; but you can’t adhere too closely to this rough and ready 
phase of eagle ciualifications. From experience of these birds in 
their natural state Limnai'tus Cristatellus (35) crested Hawk-eagle 
is considerably more daring and ix>werf\il than ympus Afalaienw '32) 
Black Kite Eagle, so that i>riority in rank of precedence in atiuiline 
characteristics would fall to Crisf/ifell uj<. To a lesser degi*ee however 
there exists a fair substratum of truth in the lineal descent presen- 
ted in the list. 

(i) TKUE EAGLES 

GtiiniK ^iqniUi, have long powerful wings, -tth and 5th quills the 
longest ; fierce and foi-midable looking birds : bill lo)igish, strong, 
fairly straight, arched and hooked towards the tip, margin sinuated ; 
tail longish ; tarsus .strong, moderately long and feathered ; toe.s 
protoctod hy svnhtf : claws stvonff ; hind toe and claw 2 )owerfii] ; 
head like all the Raptures typically large ; irides dark. These are 
birds of large size and dark plumage. Imi)erial Eagle is found in the 
district. It appears to frequent in i>reference, the outskirts, near 
well wooded parts of the country. GokleJi Eagle is not met with 
here. It is more iilentiful on western side of the Himalayas ; but 
its home ai^pears to be Central Asia, where it is hold in high esteem 
by the Kirghiz and other tribc.s. This magnificent bird has an 
expanse of wings of over 8 ft. I have seen some having a much 
bigger sweep of wings. 

(26) AyuiLA ciiiiYSAidTOS, Gdltlvu Eaylc, is doubtless the mo- 
narch of this family. It liresents a type of bird that would be a 
credit (1> to any country for strength and magnificence. Colour of 
the idumago is rich dark, umber brown with glossed orange brown 
markings about the head, nai)c, shoulders and fore i)art of the thigh 
coverts which give the bird a golden api)earance, when reflected by 
the rays of the sun ; irides orange brown ; in size it is about 40 ins. 
Chrymetm frequents rugged, fairly bleak, mountain sides, it is trained 
to hunt deer and wolves. 

(27) Aquila Imperialis, Imperial Eagle, is inferior to chrysaefos. 
It is more frequently soon at a lower elevation, and is fairly plentiful 
ill the Torai in the cold weather. It feeds chiefly on game-birds, 
pheasants, florikaus and smaller sized mammals when procurable. 
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It is often observed perching on the land, on rocks and pi'ominent 
places, where it gets a good sweep of the country around, for likely 
prey to feed on. In size, male is 30 in. and female about 35 
wing-expanse of the latter about 7^ feet.. This eagle is dark ^ossy 
brown in colour ; quills black ; tml grey with black l^ars, bit^dst 
at the lip ; head and upper parts of the neck orange buff. 

(29) Aquila PULVascENS, Tawny Eagle. These eagles are ocr 
casionally met with, but they are usually found more plentiful on 
higher altitudes in the district or in Sikkim. In the plains it is 
commonly known as “ Uqudb,” where it is met with below the 
sub-Himalayan tracts chiefly in winter. In Dageeling and the dis- 
trict it prefers to get liehind thick leafy trees, to be on the look out 
for a chance plunge at game-birds, and the homely domesticated 
fowls. At early dawn they arc i)articularly active, after getting a 
good feed and perhaps a forty winks, they go off for a constitutional, 
sailing amongst the kites and vultures high up in the sky, where 
they may be seen circling with ease and grace ; size of the female is 
aljout ins. wing extent about 5 ft. ; colour of the plumage, as the 
iiame implies is tawny brown ; blackish about the head ; hackles of 
the neck tipped pale }>rown ; wings breast and under plunuige 
greyish Idack ; tawny speckles on the breast, wings etc. ; two light 
coloured wing bars and the same on lower part of the tail. The cry 
of fulci'scen.s is wild, eagle-like scream. 

(ii; KITE EAGLES 

(32) Nkopi's Malayisnsis, Black Eagle, as con)i)ared with the 
last group ; this bird has a snmller bill, not so strong, rounded and 
hooked at the tip ; festoon on the upper mandible is less prominent ; 
cere largo ; wings very long ; toes short and claws small. In form 
generally not so robust as AqaiUie. This eagle is seldom met with 
in Darjeeling. It is more frequently .seen at Tongloo, silently per- 
ched, in the evening on a dry stximp of a tree, or at other times 
circling in the air, where it gi’accfully sails and soars above oi- more 
frequently is viewed in the gorge below you. By day, it seldom 
rests and seems never to tire on the wing. It has a l>aci habit of 
goiJig for sickly and young birds generally. It seems to have no 
desire to get blown by a hot pursuit after birds strong on the wing 
or to risk an encounter when the odds are uncertain. Female 
nmlaycnds is 30^ ins. in length ; male 27a ins. The general apiHjarance 
in colour, is brownish black ; quills faintly barred with grey ; tail 
and its upper coverts barred white, below pale. 

(iii) HAWK-EAGLES 

We shall pass on, now, to the more daring Hawk-Eagles. These 
are fine large birds with muscular legs, powerful feet and claws and 
a good strong serviceable tearing bill. 
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rss) LlMNAiSTUS CKISTATELi:s, Crested Jf(tU'l.-Ea<lIr, would iwrhaps 
be the best species of this interesting gronp to better onr acquain- 
tance with, for various excellent reasons, chiefly as these birds are 
more frequently seen in Darjeeling than Nisarhis liumilH Ol.'J) crest- 
less Hawk-eagle or the next two Nipahnsis and Rufous bellied 
species, which are rare in the district. CrUhitdlm re])resonts a good 
group of fine eagles with short roundish wings ; bill is prominently 
festooned ; head (in this case) with a fine crest, which flutters in 
the breeze, giving the bird a daring, chief-like apiHjarance. In 
Darjeeling this prominent crest helps, one, not a little to distin- 
guish this species, together with the fulvescent or yellowish brown 
colour associated with this bird ; upper phimage is glossy brown ; 
back and tertiary feathers black ; the distinctly banded wings and 
tail feathers cannot be mistaken when observed usually in the act 
of settling on a tree, more so the fine tail opened .out like a fan, 
together with these markings, the dark streaks and mottling of 
white and brown are to be observed. I have a well marked Crista- 
tellm before me, at the present moment. You must remember that 
allowances have to be made for variations of shades of coloirr etc. 
according to age of the bird, and season of the year. This eagle is 
about 26 ins. in length, female 29 ins. ; irides, cere and feet yellow ; 
head and neck are dull yellowish brown, with dark streaks ; breast is 
white and streaked. This species used to build on Birch hill, on the 
oldest, tall trees, it has forsaken this locality, and builds on large 
inaccessable trees, in Ghoom forest, usually, on the lower outskirts 
where I observed a nest two years ago. This nest was quite secure 
from intruders, as it would take the boldest climber all his time, 
daring and skill, to get to ten yards of the nest, should he be lucky 
enough to escape the bold dashes of the birds at him, which they 
do in a fierce unrelenting manner. This I observed, when several 
attempts were made to reach the nest, to secure a young partially 
fledged bird. These eagles are particularly destructive to ixmltry 
and can with ease carry off a full sized rooster, in state of its 
formidable spurs. 

(iv) SERPENT EAGLES 

have the tarsi bare (unfeathered). These eagles are seldom seen 
in the district near Darjeeling and the same could be said of the 
fishing eagles, though most of them can be met with about our big 
rivers, Runjeet and Teesta. The former, have well hooked, short, 
curved bills, compressed sides ; wings, tail and tarsus long ; feet 
and claws short. These eagles are frequently met with in the plains, 
usually beside forests and jungle lands. The latter, the fishing 
eagles, differ from the former by their longer wings, which reach 
beyond the tail, also their outer toes are versatile and long ; soles 
of the feet have sharp scales. These we niight say are the most 
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prominent difference between these two #?roups. They differ a good 
deal in habits and in other minor respects. 

Both soi-peTit and sea eagles can be considered, more birds of the 
plains. However the Osprey has strong claims to the Himalayas. 

(v) SEA-EAGLES or FISHING ICAGLES 

(40) Pandion HALiAiiTi’s, Osprey, is 26 ins. in length (female), 
male 23^ ins. ; aboNre, the plumage is brown ; quills dark ; tail i)ale in 
colour with dark bars, a little white showing occasioi ally ; head and 
nape white, dark brown stripes on the crown ; dark stripe on either 
side of the face, from the eyes over the ear coverts ; under parts of 
the body white ; breast spotted ; irides bright yellow ; legs and feet 
with a bluish tinge. 

I know not why this Osprey (Pandion) reminds me of the <dd 
legend of Loch-en-eilan (Scotland) — predicting the forsaking of these 
eagles, of their time honored nesting places on the pines about the 
old ruined castle of Rothiemurchus. Then returning once more to 
build as of yore, when a certain curse had been (being removed) 
fulfiUed : — 

When the eagles leave their nests 
On castled Kothiemurchus’ breast. 

When five times thirty years have run 
Since Danald’s deed of shame was done ; 

Then sing aloud the roundelay 
“ Fide et Fortitudine ” etc. 


Sub-family BUTEONIN.^, ( Buvxanls, Harriers and Kites) 

Show us that we are approaching a decided decline in Aquiline 
qualifications, both in build and daring. The bill of these birds is 
weak and small ; tarsus long ; feet and hind toe short and only used 
for gripping. The hind toe and claw, which we observed in the 
hawks and true eagles to be strong and powerful and chiefly used in 
dealing a “ strike out ” blow at their prey. Taking these natural 
defects into account, it is not surprising that these eagles are less 
daring and rapacious than the foregoing members of this Natural 
Order. These birds generally perch on low branches, usually they 
' are on the look out for small mammals, lizards and frogs, or at a 
push they don’t turn up their noses at carrion, or the lalxiurs of 
their more successful brethern. 

Harriers, are distinguished from the former eagles by their large 
bristles, cere, and the lower part of the face having a ruff of small 
feathers, a sort of disc, which is met with in the owls ; the fail is 
long. These birds are fimther like the owls Jn having soft downy 
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dtimage, which makes their movements silent, and flight noiseless, 
^ey are usually seen hunting near the ground ; skimming over 
the surface of the land. 


Sub-family MILVIN.^ (Kites) 

Those birds are so well known, that it seems hardly necessary to 
offer any remarks. Typically they have the hill small, weak and 
much hooked ; tail in some of the commoner species is forked, which 
helps, somewhat to distinguish them from most of the eagles, also 
the appearance of their long, more ciirved wings when flying. Where- 
as the true eagles, having long tertiaries and coverts give thorn a 
much heavier and more powerful sweep of their pinions, and further 
the Kites are sm<aller in size. So that whether resting or flying they 
are readily distinguished from most lards belonging to the iwevious 
groups. 

(55) Haliastitr Indi.’S, Mamm-hacM Kite, is well known to all 
ill India. It is generally found in Bengal near the sea, or rivers 
feeding on small fish and aquatic insects. This bird is commonly 
known as the Brahminy Kite, as it is considered sacred to Vishnu 
consequently enjoys unmolested freedom in the plains, where it, 
occasionally, gets food thrown to it by pious Hindus and Mahom- 
edans alike, the latter, owing to certain good fortune it Itrings on 
auspicious occasions. This siiecies is 21 ins. long ; plumage is rich 
chesnut ; quills black ; head, neck and lower i>art of the body 
white. 

(56) Milvus Govinda, Common, Pnrmh Kite, is a well known 
scavenger in India, so requires no introduction, for it must have 
long ere this introduced itself where there is anything in the shape 
of foo<l, going a begging or meant for some one else. 


III. Family STKIGID^ ((Ms) 

This brings us to the last of the three main divisions, the J}ap- 
fores have been divided into. Owls form a distinct and well marked 
group of soft plumage birds, having large heads, with eyes and face 
surrounded by a disc or ruff of close set feathers ; feet feathered ; 
toes reversible ; body closely feathered. Those are the nocturnal 
Birds of Prey, some few the A them', etc : show a marked apprecia- 
tion for the day, nevertheless all are more or less nocturnal in 
their habits. Their soft plumage gives them a silent flight when on 
the wing. 

They are divided into the following sub-families : — 
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SiTB-PAMTLY STRIGIN^ Oi»h) 

Those are the common and well known owls. They have a 
complete facial disk ; win^s lonx ; tail short ; hill longish with the 
tip curved ; tarsus long. 

(60) Strix Javonica, Imlian Screech Owl. Better known as 
Indian Barn Owl. The had reputation this bird laboiu’s under, in 
the plains, as a qonveyor of evil tidings, esi)ecially when the .screech 
is heard, does not seem to effect its own peace of mind, for it never- 
theless appeals to bo happy and contented. In Bengal it goes under 
the name of “ Buri churi ” the bad bird, in other places, “ death 
bird,” messenger of death, find so on, names displaying the ignorance 
superstition and perversity of the human side of nature. 

<^62) PHODrLir.s badiu.s, is rare find generally found in the warm 
valleys in Sikkim. 

None of this sub-family are found in or near Darjeeling. 


SiTB-FAurfLY SYRNIIN^ ( Hmlincf Owls) 

These birds usually have well marked plumage and frequent 
woods and forests, from whence they keep up a hooting call of two 
notes. The head of this bird is smaller than the former group and 
facial disk incomplete : ivings rounded ; tarsus short and strong ; 
tail longish. 

(66) SvRNtUM NlVlOOLr.W, IHiwtlnyim, irowl-Owl. The body 
of this bird is robust and iilumage prettily marked. This species is 
difficult to find owing to its fairly restricted nocturnal habits, also 
its propensity for remaining hidden away in big trees with dense 
foliage, and, usually, in well wooded pirts of the district generally 
over 7000 ft., Nirkohim is 17 ins. in length ; plumage mottled above, 
with reddish brown and white ; wing coverts slotted with white, 
brown a?id white bands on the quills ; tail blown with light bands ; 
lower xiarts of the body are i>rettily marked with bars of brown and 
white. 


, SuB-FAMTLY ASIONIN.^ 

• '< , Those owls have oar like feathers on each side of the forehead, 
i^siaally called aigrettes ; wings long ; head largo ; a fairly complete 
i^ial disk of feathers ; bill short and curved. 

(68) Brachyotus, SlMii-eareil, Owl. Those birds visit us 

chiefly iniphe cold weather, so that when found in the more woodofl 
districts lielow Darjeeling, they are usually on their migratory 

3 
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journey to the plains, taking in easy stages down the hills, as the 
cold increases and chances of food lesson. 

These owls nre not averse to the light of day, when they can fly 
with considerable ease and are faii'ly swift on the wing. Although 
I have this species before me, which was procured in the Terai, 
nevertheless, it is a difficxilt bird to figure, in a general sort of way. 
Less prominent, perhaps, are the two aigrettes on cither side of the 
head. Brnchyutm is 15 inches in length ; tips of the wings cxcoexl 
the tail ; phunage, above, is brown, jxale tawny, the feathers with 
IKile margins ; quills darker with brown bars ; bars also, on the tail 
which is yellowish grey ; disk pale fulvous with black streaks and 
buff mottled with yellowish brown, underparts are dull yellowish 
brown with narrow striixes ; tarsus and part of the toes iJunied ; 
iridos yellow. Owls, being birds with nocturnal habits, offer but 
few opportunities for close observations, most of the species are 
difficult to find, as they hide away during the day time, and not a 
few frequent dense forests. Consequently they are a family, few 
care to push their enquiries, into, the habits and characteristics of 
the different species found in the district ; nevertheless they present 
two or three interesting types of birds, so that a closer ac(iuaintanco 
with the Forest-eagle Owl, or Tawny Fish Owl, or one of the Owlobs, 
Cuculoides or Brodi«?i, will quite rejwiy, an introduction. 

(71) Huhua Ntpalensis, Fored Fayle-Oirl. This fine Eagle Owl 
is often heard during the night ; in the dense forests at Tongloo and 
Sandakphu ; not infrequently in Darjeeling in the rains, or cold 
weather. Its deep Aoo, hoo, sounds weird and melancholy in the 
silence of night, repeated at intervals, biings back to memory days 
of toil arid dangers in the dense forests, where the big black bear 
(Jr.m.'t Torqimtus vd 'L'ihetanm, arid parither prowl close at haitd, and 
now in the darkriess of riight these marauders are left to their own 
sweet wills. In appeararice this owl is eagle-like ; colour of the 
plumage is dark bi*own ; feathers barred and with edge tawny ; 
yellowish on the back ; ({uills browti and having whitish bars ; tail 
pretty well the same colour ; uridorparts of the body brownish 
white, spotted anti batred with brown, more pi-omirrerit where they 
coalesce iiito a pectoral gorget. Iri goiieral apporarice the bird is 
Ixarred arid spotted. In length nipuhnds is 23 itrehes ; bill yellowish ; 
irides brown ; bill is strorig, lorrgish, straight and hooked like the 
eagles ; xxpper mandible festooiicd ; the facial disk imperfect ; wings 
long, 4th and 5th qxxills the longest, most of the primaries ornarginate 
on the lower web, tail moderate ; tarsxxs short, strong and well fegk 
thered ; too-s short, strong and .scaled ; claws large and acute. 

(73) Kktupa FLAViPES, Td'umy Fidi-Owl. This fine large owl, 
belong to the genus Ketxxpa, is about 24 inches in longrt^^h, bill is 
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lar^e and strong ; largo car-tufts ; wings short ; irides yellow. 
Those birds live as a rule in well wooi'iod districts and ca)i occa- 
sionally bo soon cither hunting for fish or seated »|uietly on the roclts, 
at a good height above tho river. I remember, seeing this big Fishing 
Owl on more than one occa.sion perched, above a big land slip 
deiu’cssion, in Sikkim, at midday, after its morning’s feed of fish. It 
was a fine, heavy looking bird, from tho distance it was viewed, it 
.scarcely looked like an Owl, more eagle-like in appearance, and 
prolxibly would have been mistaken for one of the eagles, hful, one, 
not had previous acqu.aintance Avith this bird and its habits. It 
sits erect, in a perpendicular po.sition, the white on the undor|)arts 
shoAving out distinctly, giving it a sonunvhat weird appearance, as 
it looks grimly down at you from the height above, more so in the 
<Iusk (jf (evening. Coloui' of the i>lumjige is dark browji Avdth large 
spohs and bars ; ipiills brown with j-ich tawny Iwinds, the .same on 
the tail. In genez'al ai»pearance Jitripr'<, above is a rich tawny 
coloui'. 


Si;i!-FAAiii,Y SUUNIIN^K 

The.se are the OAvlots, usually of small .size. Birds belonging to 
this group wore beloved by the godde.ss Minerva, for reasons best 
known to her ladyship. We may venture to suggest, that, it must 
have been on account of the uncommonly Aviso look these birds 
have, on all occasions they ai'c spotted. They genei’ally hide among 
tho foliage of trees during the day, though they are <iuito at home in 
the day light and appear to cxperiejice no discomfort. The hicial 
disc is not so prominent in thes:; birds ; bill is short and hooked ; 
iriflos yelloAV ; taiAsus mcxlerate, and feathered to the claws. 

(79) Athunk Cl’(;ui,oir)KS, Lanje iHinnl-ou-ht, You are likely 
of having ample opportunities of making the acquaintance of this 
large Owlet in Darjeeling and tho district. It uszially hides itself 
during the day amongst the foliage of cryptomoria trees, chiefly on 
account of tho aversion small birds have of its presence. (’iH^nloidcs 
is oftener heard than seczi, its plaintive coo-loo-ho-lo can be heard 
a good distance aAvay. As evening .sets in, its more oAvl-like notes 
come in something like terminations of iri itability, or warning to 
small birds, that it is about to hunt for a meal. The.se terminating 
calls remind us not a little of the screech-owl. In sizring, long be- 
fore tho dawn, its ceaseless serenading can be heard, not at all an 
unpleasant sound. Then puhoatphalus (small cuckoo) takes uj) 
the tune to its own sotting a sort of vicl‘-nck-rkk-nck\ followed 
after an interval by Sibia’s shrill and sweet fee-ai-cc-an:e-ar>;c-nriii’ ; 
a feAv other early risers join in later on ; as tho daAvn breaks 
Yuhinas, Green-backed Tits, Willow-Warblers, Hill-Tits ajid Minlas 
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aro all whistliug or calling nusrrily out to each other. Thus it seems 
as though Bird-land heralds in a bright spring morning. 

During the day should the smaller birds discover Barred Owlet’s 
whereabouts, they .all go for it with a zest aiul earnestness worthy 
of a go(xl ciiuse, and tovnient it by the discoi’d they set up, till it 
ffio.s to another tree, where they all follow in hot haste, led to the 
attack by a few lusty Sibias, .and this goes on till, it has fairly given 
them the slip. lAke most of the Athene, auudnides leads a solitary 
existence, a sort of retirement to some si)ecially secluded locality, 
to which it tenaciously adheres. A male of this owlet has taken up 
its quarters, in the old olive tree at the head of a road leading to 
the house. In spring he seems to feel the want of coni])any ; his 
unccfising coo-Ino-Ioo-h sounds, are more fretjuently heal'd, in the chooi'- 
ful spring morning not unlike an invitation. When all bird-land 
has either paired off, or shown greater devotion and concern for 
their partner’s welfare in life’s struggle. Long aftei', all the birds 
have settled down to the more strenuous business of nest construc- 
tion, picking up or discarding, with the nicety of qu.alified architects, 
the proper materials, of only the plants and mosses, as the case 
may be, their forefathers had used before them, Cuculoides, be- 
gins to exhibit more social instincts, ho shared .a nice tender vole, 
ho had secured for breakf.ast with his, njay be mate of not njany 
summers, his mournful anhUnhloo-lo has changed for a more master- 
ful Kaptorian call, as he busies himself setting his house in order, 
in the olive tree, which h.as a prominent compartment caused chiefly 
by decay, about 4 tip the liole of the tree. This somewhat dank 
and musty chamber has served, as a safe retreat, when the storms 
raged ; the lightning flashed an<I heavens loud sounding artillery 
had sent every bird under shelters which, at best were precarious. 
This not a little repulsive looking hollow in the olive tree, has .at 
this iiarticular period got scoured and cleaned inside, and Mrs. 
Cuculoides lined the floor with .soft chips of woody fibre ; a few 
ilead leaves anil a feather or two. (Uiculoithiss courtship h.as been 
short and philosophical, and now that his mate has entered on the 
more serious duties of life, he sits on the bough, above, with an ugly 
pugnacious frown for all who approach too close to his abode ; no 
doubt he ixjssesses a fair stock of bravery what though he hastely 
retreated within when Linnupfus crbtfaldlns, the bold (laring Crested 
Hawk-eagle alighted just over head, and scanned the horizon; but 
you must take into account the occasion, on which fttphronotm 

the Grey-backed Shrike, caught the rough end of his tongue or when 
Sibia lost a tail feather or two for pushing his enquires too far. 

Barred Owlet is about 10^ inches in length ; iridos are golden 
yellow ; plumage, above, is dusky rufous, the feathers Iwirrcd horizon- 
tally with white anti dull reddish ; some white showing on the 
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{greater coverts ; breast white and spotted ; underiwirts of the body 
plumage arc rufescent. The interesting member of this si)ecies I 
have, just, introduced you to, a fairly permanent resident on the 
olive tree. By way of a change, no doubt, he shifts his quarters 
now and then, to one or other of the ciyptomerias near %t hand, or 
.shady trees in the locality. 

(80) Gli.M’CfDiUM Bkodi^U, (k)llareil Pi{/i)iy Outlet, though occa- 
sionally seen now and then in Daijeeling, prefers a lower elevation, 
about 5000 to 6000 ft. where this species is found more plentiful. 
This owlet i.s about half the size of cttculoit/es and lacks the conspicuous 
barred markings. In length it is 6a inches ; bill grconi.sh yellow ; 
iridcs yellow ; wijigs short ; tarsus, toes and claws .strong ; tail 
longish. This bird i.s the smallest of the family and differs a good 
deal from Jtlieiie. It has a darkish, uniform fulvous collar, some- 
what showing on the upper part of the disk ; back, wings and ttiil 
tawny with streaks and spots ; plumage of the lower parts is brown 
with white and brownish yellow bars ; white on the breast and 
under tail coverts. This pretty owlet is very .similar to the last 
figured .si)ecies in habits. It has however a prominent distinction, 
in the pec\iliar and easy mode of securing its meal, when it gets 
peckish. It noiselessly .slips in amongst a batch of .small birds 
joyously frolicking among the branchc.s, slowly adjusts its wings, 
shuftles its feathers, then looking down on them with hungry, malig- 
nant eyes, gives vent to a hwf, Uj-tm, to-foof. This bi’ings all the 
small l)irds round it loudly protesting their indignatioij ; but it 
keeps on adjusting its position, first facijig one directing, then turns 
slowly round, and faces the other, calling out impatiently hoof, to- 
too, (o-f(K)t ! as much as to say “ look sharp, I am hungry, I’ll stand 
no non.son.se ; no trifling with me ! ’’ Kvon its mandibles rci^eat the 
warning //w/, fo-f<Hj, fAhtoot quite audibly. As the din and Jioi.se 
of the little birds increase, at last as if it can stand it no longer, it 
shoots off the branch with a well aimed plunge, right in amongst 
them and secures the latest it has marked out, for its meal. On the 
occasion I watched this little tragedy, I bowled Hnnlmi over Avith 
shot from a small collector’s gun 1 had, it now adoi'iis my little museum 
with the small Willow Warbler it had just started on still held by 
its claws. Some of the Lopcha shikaries imitate this peculiar 
call for snaring birds for the cage, chiefly Siskins and Bullfinches. 
AVith the Collared Pigmy Owlet we shall close with Iioptorca Birds 
of Prey and commence the next, the most interesting of Natural 
Orders among birds. 



(2)— INSESSORES (Perching Birds). 

This onlor lays claim to far the bi^rgost immber of birds found 
anywhere, at least | or more, of our feathered community. 

They comiwise ” says the late Dr. Alf. Russel WalLace, the famoihs 
naturalist, “at once the mo.st boautiftil, and the most familiar of birds. 
The feathered inhabitants of our fields, «ai‘den.s, hedgerows, aiifl 
bousofi belong to it They cheer us with their .song, and delight us 
with their varied coloui'.s. Their acti\ ity an<I elegant motions are 
constant source of pleasure to every lover of nature. They are the 
birds with which, from our infancy and Iwyhood, wo are most 
familiar ; and we therefore involuntarily derive from them that 
ideal, or typical form of animal life, with which we connect? the 
general term bird. Here too, the greatest variety of forms and 
habits is found, which are all connected together by such inscmsible 
gradations that to di.scover in every case their true attinities has eN cr 
been, and still remains, one of the most difficult, and at the same 
time most interesting problems the naturalist has to solve.” 

The I iiscssoir.s, wo might say, comprise all the birds not included 
in Itapfori'.'i, (temiforea^ ftral/ifores and j\a/aforrM Birds 

of IVey, Pigeons, (Tame-Birds, A\’ading and Swimming Birds. They 
ha\ e their feet on the .same plane : bills, varied in form and shape ; 
wings usually with ten i)rimarie.s, and tail of 10 feathers in most 
of the sulvfamilies ; feet and legs suitable for perching, and .some 
groups of birds equally well adapted for walking on the land and 
hopping about. Young of J itsc'isoirs are born callow, and reciuirc to 
be fed, nourished and educated by their parents, T might add, for 
some time, before disi)en.sing with the maternal cai’e. This order 
I)osses.ses other imixirtant qualifications in habits and structure, 
Avhich wc need not dwell, at length on, at the present stage of our 
enquiry. This vast Order has given much trouble to Ornithologists 
adducing various systems. The following, grouping together into tribes 
of the 1 nxeti.'ioren, will con.siderably facilitate the study of the natural 
system, also lessen your labours not a little. 

(1) Fissirodres — Bill having a largo wide gape ; feed on insects 

chiefly, on the wing — The swallows etc. 

(2) — Bill varied. The.se birds have their toes in iwiirs 

two in front and two behind ; suitable for climb- 
ing — woodpeckers, Barbets etc. 

(y) Tcnuirostrc.'i — Bill slender, tip pointed, often curved. Feed on juices 
of flowers, buds, pollen, soft fruit and insects. 
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(4) JJentirosfres — Bill," upper mandible thickest, notched near the 

tip and toothed. These birds feed chiefly on 
insects and fruit. 

( 5 ) Cmirotitreif — Bill, tip of which entire, generally l^th mandibles 

hard and thick ; typically cone shajwd. P'eed on 
hard grains etc. 

Turning to the list we find that the Fissiimtre.'i commence the 
natural system, for reasons we need hardly enter into. These are 
represented by the following families found in India ; — 


TRIBE FISSIROSTRES. 


I. 

HIRUNDINID^ ... 

Swallows and Swifts. 

II. 

CAPRIMULGID^ ... 

Goat-suckers. 

III. 

TROGONID.d5: 

Trogons. 

IV. 

MEROPID^. 

Bee-eaters. 

V. 

CORACIADJE 

Rollers. 

VI. 

HALCVONID^ 

... Kingfishers. 

VII. 

BUCEROTID^ 

Hornbills. 

VIII. 

EURYLAIMIDAE ... 

. . . Broadbills. 


L FA>rir.Y HIRUNDINID^F (Simllovs nw! l^injlx) 

Associating these two l»irds under one family, presents ]‘>erhaps 
fewer difliculties when examining birds in their wild state than 
otherwise (as museum specimens), when wo may have forseen a few 
apparent disabilities. Without comparing their disagreements we 
will merely examine the peculiarities, as these two sub-families pre- 
sent themselves. 


Buk-famtly HIRTJNDINID/E, ( Sirallmr^s ami Martins) 

These birds have short, tiiangular shaped bills, consideral)ly de- 
pressed, tip pointed ; wings long and pointed ; tail u.sually forked. 
Soft plumage of these birds aid their .silent and rapid movements 
on the wing, circling at every turn in their hunt after insects usually 
off the ground. Their flight is easy and graceful. Both swalk)w.s 
and martins construct their nests of mud, which they work up into 
IKjllets, in any patch of puddle, near by, so much the bettor, the nest- 
is generally built in the angle of a wall and roof ; an exiKJsed jilnoe, 
at a fair height from the ground. A look at the list will show the 
number of swallows and martins which visit the station, at certain 
seasons of the year, for a longer or shorter stay. Some merel> pass 
over on their migratory expeditions and remain a day or two at 
the outset to break journey and sample some of the forms of insect 
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life peculiar to the place. Others remain with us quite a long time, 
These birds are generally seen either resting on the electric light 
wires, or more frequently darting about the air ; circling round the 
broad jhor^ water courses, with saucer like basins and banks 
protected frwn inclement weather where winged insects have passed 
the hibernating period of their existence, in chiefly the refuse, of the 
surrounding houses and busties not far off, which has been dumj^ed 
down to the contamination of these beautifully crystal springs. 
Most of these fleeting, ever active, species of HiruiuHiiiihp, you will 
seldom or ever get a chance of being familiar with. Their flight is 
rapid and the evolutions in the air, of all members of this group is 
marvellous and difficult to follow by the eye. It reejuires not a 
little patience to distinguish the typical markings of each genus, 
more so of the species with any assurance of certainty. 

(reniis lliruitflo, Bill largish, \’ery broad at the base, triangular in 
shaiie, tip compressed ; tail, varied in the different species ; tarsus 
unfeathered ; feet moderate. Contain two groups : —I Jlirmulo, 
where, colour, above, is fairly uniform. IT. (Wropis head or rumi) or 
both (rufous) chesnut. 

(82) Hirundo Ru.stiC'A, (Summon however, ought not to 

give mvich trouble in distinguishing. Its longish forked tail will 
help to identify it from other members of this family, together with 
the marks and colour. In length it is 7 a inches ; a large white sjwt 
or i>atch, on the tail is always jierceptable ; above, the plumage is 
glossy bluish IJack ; throat ferruginous ; breast band, black ; beneath 
with a brownish red tinge. It is sometimes called the English 
Chimney Swallow. In Darjeeling it frequents more open country 
and I doubt if it seeks a night’s lodging in these undesirable house 
flues in this district. Rmtica is migratory in its habits and visits 
the plains in the cold weather. A few remain behind and breed in 
Darjeeling, but most of them go far north. 

(85) Hirundo Dai;rtca, RM-llumpnl Swalhno, or Mosque Swal- 
low as it is sometimes called, presents to the eye more distinctive 
markings. They are plentiful, greater part of the year in Darjee- 
ling, and build freely on more exposed corners of dwelling houses 
chiefly, generally under the eaves ; just above a window at times, 
and are oftoner tl^n not badly treated for this act of implicit trust 
and confidence in our good nature. One pair, for many years has 
found a comparatively safe corner at the apex of the west window of 
St. Columba’s Church in Darjeeling. Daurica is 7 a inches in length, 
colour, above, bluish black ; the ferruginous markings chiefly on the 
rump, helps to distinguish this species, also ear-coverts and sides of 
the head which are ferruginous ; lower i>arts of the body plumage are 
brownish red with dark streaks ; pjirt of under-tail coverts black. 
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Hinmlo NipahmU, would bo an appropriate name, for it seems more 
at home in these parts and Nepal, still more plentiful, than when off 
to the plains for a change of air. At times it is popularly called 
house martin, owing to its love or .appreciation for human habita- 
tions and surroundings, even the busiest parts of Ifarjeeling does 
not seem to .alarm it, for I have seen birds year by year build in the 
exposed gables of the market, in such precarious plac(*s as would 
make a MemHme mother shudder. These bii-ds, Ihtnricd, arc seen 
going about their business in .a (piict matter-of-fact sort of way in 
spite of the noise and racket going oji just below them, and it does 
credit to both Nepaleese and Tibetians to hear, that, on occasions 
when a young one has fallen to the ground, to get in all probability 
trodden under foot, it h<as been gently replaced in the nest again. 
The remaining si)ccies of sw.allows are found chiefly in the plains. 

]\[arthis, on the other han<l have more somber plumage they .are 
divided into sand and cr.ag m.artins, with this latter group is found 
the better known, house martins, under Ibe genus ('IteJidon furbica). 
Martins, have weak, depressed smallish bills ; broad at the base. 
In size these birds are smaller than swallows generally, excepting 
the small sized species of sw.allows which, howevtu’, do not \isit 
Darjeeling such as ffiriaido fiUferti etc. Matins have longish 
wings, reaching beyond the tail ; tail is even ; tai’si arc a bit longer 
than Hinnido ; toes weaker ; el.a\vs longish. 

T. SAND MARTIN 

(8S) Co’J'VLK Si'RSOf,'r.\r.\, husly Murfiu. Thi.s small martin is 
frequently met with, when flying in nn'xed gi’onps of .sw.alh)ws and 
swifts in Darjeeling, usu.ally during the r.ainy se.aso?i. It jn-efers the 
A'acinity of w.ater courses and bigger .)hora.s, to skim over the gorges. 
The locality known as Kagjhora is .a f.avourite resort of these mar- 
tins, occasionally acicompanied by some of the cr.ag m.artins. Their 
flight is a bit Laboured, when eomiwircd with the swallows .and 
swifts, Avhich latter, shoot p.ast them with lightning speed ; but the 
martins labour br.avcly on jacking up on their .araial journey, what 
insects the more masterly fliers have made snaps at and iiei’chanco 
missed their aim, but having attained a velocity which they h.ave no 
wish to slow down to attempt a second shot. Forithis reason, may 
be, we find the little martins skim close to the ground along corners 
of the upper and less frequented roads, where they meet Avith a 
better chance of disturbing iiusects on the ground or half Avinged 
gnats missed by the swallows and sAvifts. I ha\o often pas.sod 
corners of a road, overlooking a jhor.a, Avhen m.artins have been 
flying backwards and forAvards skimming along .about a foot off' the 
ground, at times they look as if they are coming straight for one. 
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but pass, by la foot or two. The Dusby Martin is 4 indies in len#?th ; 
jL^royish umber above; darker on the win#fs ; white on the under-tail 
eoverts, belly and throat ; brownish band across the breast, 

IJ. CRAG MARTINS 

These birds have a pai’tiality for buiding on rocks and cra^s ; 
a jtatcli of white on the tail distin#?uislies them, on the wing, fi'om 
the sand martins ; in other points they are much alike, though they 
differ in habits generally. 

(91) CoTV’LK Rl'PESTlils, Mounfuiu (U'n<j }rnrtin. This bird visits 
Darjeeling about close of the rainy season, when it is seen in num- 
bers in company with other species of Hirundinida*. is 

larger in size than Dusky Martin, being aliout ba inches in length ; 
ashy brown in colour above^ darker on the (juills and tail ; large 
white patch on the tail ; abdomen and lower body plumage rufous 
ashy ; bill black ; legs reddish brown. These birds are found more 
frequently foraging over rocky country and bare hill sides. 

GENUS CHELTDON, ( H<msc MurHny) 

differ a little from the previous gi'oup. Their bills are shorter and 
thicker than the swallows ; tarsi and toes feathered ; tail slightly 
forked. 

(94) CiiELiDON Nu’ALEN.sis, Little Himalayan Martin, is usually 
found in bigger numbers at a lower elevation, about 5,000 feet 
where it can be seen skimming over the low bush jungle, and gorges 
in the warmer valleys, in October and during winter. Those mar- 
tins have been seen building their nests in colonies, in the interior 
of Sikkim, at a fair elevation among the rocks, in cave-like hollows. 
This species of chelidon is 3^ inches in length ; colour, glossy black 
above, beneath, with the throat and rump pure white. 


Sub-family CYPSELIN.^, (Snifts) are perhaps the swiftest 
birds on the wing we have. I have frequently seen them in North 
Sikkim, come in like rifle bullets, to their nests, in holes, on the 
bare rocks and precipitous hill sides, below the snow-lino. This 
you will notice to advantage at day break, then again late in the 
evening they come in thick and fast, reminding one of the targets 
at a big rifle range, or large hives of bees. These swifts come in 
a so\xtherly direction, so, one may safely judge that most of them 
have been on the wing a good part of the day in Darjeeling and 
about other human habitations, circling at lightning speed in 
their bunt for insects. They are rarely seen to rest in the station, 
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us swallows and martins do, so that they must possess marvellous, 
untiring: powers of flight. When they return to their nests they 
arc neither blown nor tired, but come in as fresh as ever. On 
several occasions I tried to time the speed or velocity they had 
gathered on these homeward flights. Judging from distances the 
eye can follow it must tfike them, but a few minutes to traverse 
the distance between Darjeeling and their nests, which took me 
nearly a week to get there. They appear to make a well calculated 
bee-line, occasionally they ovej- shoot the mark by a foot or two, 
how each swift remembers the exact position of its nest is no easy 
matter to cxi>lain. Swifts differ much from swallows and martins, 
chief of these we might sfiy is their feet, also in the construction of 
their nests, which are made either of pure glutine from the largo 
salivary glands or mixed with paper, pulp, rags etc : Their feet are 
composjedof two phalanges and can be directed all the toes forward, an 
admirable aid to clinging to a perpendicujftr ledges or tiers of rocks ; 
their wings are strong and mu.scul.ar ; the thorax bone reveals their 
superiority of flight over the swallows and martins. Bill is small 
and hooked ; wings very long and pointed ; tail short ; feet shoi-t ; 
hind toe reversible directed forward (when nece.s.sary:. 

(5).^) Acantuylis Sylvatuja, IFhitn-Jliniipcd Spiuc-hul, belongs 
to a typical group amongst the swifts. The toil feathers are rigid, 
ending with sharp noedlc-liko sjiine.s. These birds are seldom seen in 
Darjeeling, they arc more frc(iucntly met with from 1000 to 5000ft. 
elevation. Tail is short and has a wedge-like a])pcaranec. Sijinttica 
is 4a inches long. It has the sombre look of the martin.s, Avith long 
lK)inted SAvift’s AAu'ngs ; abo\'C, the ))himagc is black AA'ith a glossy 
greenish tinge ; Avhito on the rump and tipper tail coverts as the 
name implies ; breast and throat givy ; under ))arts of the body 
Avhitc ; bill black. This small SAvift is usually found hunting over 
.s(!rub jungle and ])atches of hill cultivation, generally close to running 
streams and springs of Avatei". 

(OS' Cyi'SKH S MKLiiA, Jlpiitf, reprc.sents the group knoAvn 

as the true sAvifts. Birds Avith long and poAverful Aving.s, 1st and 
2nd quills the longest ; toil not infreciucntly emarginated ; tarsus 
feathered ; toes A'ersatile. Aliane Swift is big in size, being about 
9 inches in length ; Avings very long, Avhich reach much beyond, tip of 
the tail, (j[uito 2i inches longer ; wings are inches long ; tail forked 
colour above, is reddish broAvn, dark on the Avings ; pvirple gloss on 
the back ; Avhito on fhe undorparts of the body ; irides broAvn ; legs 
and toes purplish in coloui'. }fcJha i.s not infrequently .seen in Dar- 
jeeling. Its flight is strong and vigorous, and has a Avide range of 
over a hundred miles, for you Avill find them at most places in 
Sikkim and the district, after their day’s fia-agc they retire to rest 
at certain localities miles away from their hunting grounds. In 
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winter they .'uv in<»iv t're<iuently seen, in wliieh e.ise they locate 
themselves usuiilly in eaves at a lower elevation in Sikkim. In si)rinK 
they retire to places nearer the snow line. 

(too) CvrsKI.l s Afkini.s, ( 'aininoii ImHiin SiriJI. Though it is 
found in most parts of India, you are hmdly likely to meet it in the 
district, as it keeps to the ]>lains. Jffiuis breeds in eaves, cliffs and 
locks in bin numbers on the Kastern (Ihauts, in not a few instances; 
in places not fai- from the s»*a. 'I'heir Hi^ilit is \ iMoi'ous, perhajis 
not so well sustained as the spine-tjiils and alpine swift or /icaiiflii/- 
li'< Ctnit/nciifa (97). JJ)iiu-< is bi inches in l(nij>th and wings 5 inches 
so that as far as length goes, swifts appeal' to bo all wing, tip of 
which reaches considerably beyond the tail ; toes are i-evcrsiblc, 
backw'ai'ds or forwards ; tarsus feathered more so in front ; toes 
and claws short, strong and .serviceable; wings 1 stand 2nd quills the 
longest ; tail short. Colotjr above is browni.sh black with a gi-eenish 
gloss ; back darker ; herul bVown ; throat and rumi» white ; under- 
liarts of the body brownish black. 

(101) Cyp-skli’S Lei’CONYX, If'liUe-chuve.d Swift, is rare and only 
occasionally met with either in Darjeeling or the district ; usually 
in spring or autiimn. In size it is bigger than nffinif ; but similar 
in colour, excepting the glossy brown it has about the darker parts 
of the plumage, the feathers arc tipped light ; tail more forked. 
Letux/ny.r is inches in length ; feet small ; claws white. When 

observed it is near the forest. It keeps much to low scrub jungle 
where it skims over in its hunts for insects, and the more wooded 
parts of the eountiy. It is perhaps more frcipicntly met with on 
the Singalillas and north Sikkim. 

(103) Col.LOCALiA Njdifica, ludinn EiUtde-ned Swiffluf. Is .an 
interesting siHJcies, more .so <)wing to the tyincjil construction, and 
edible nature of its nest, which is ma<le of mucus from the salivary 
glands of those swiftlcts, curiously interlaced. When fresh it has 
an opaiiue bluish white colour. Nests which .are used the succeeding 
years, get mixed with feathers and other substance.s, as the birds 
iwitch, add and generally do up their abodes for the prospective fresh 
arrivals. These nests arc usually constructed in deep roomy caves 
or enclo.suros among the rocks, uitVtjim build in colonies and crowfl 
their ne.st together, on the sides, and roofs of these places. These 
swiftlcts arc of small size about 5 inches in length ; mouse brown in 
colour tinged with green ; beneath, tins under plumage is pale ; 
dark in colour on the top cf the head, wings .and biil. Edible-nest 
Swiftlcts have great powers of endurance judging from their long 
sustained flight. They tiavel with rapidity and appe.ar to rest rai-cly 
excei)t when they got safe home again. Like the bees no matter how 
far a field they have wandered they select the stidightest line home 
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jiiid iievei' socni to miss tliuir mark. As yt)ii watch them returning 
in hatclies ;it intervals, up till long after dark none seem to have, 
in their headlong flight, o\ei' shot the marker has to wander 
up and down this rugged iKirt of the country in search of its 
particular cave. 


Family CJAPRIMULUID.E ((}<xtt-sHckcrs) 

This well known and typical family, have many representatives 
in India ; Iheir X)lunjage is soft and mottlerl ; eyes large, general appear- 
ance not unlike the owls. The hill is hroad, deia’cssed and we.ak, 
gape wid(>, hooked at the tip ; w’ings short and rounded ; tail long ; 
tar.si short and stout ; toes strong, and like the SAvifts, the outer 
toe in some of the. species can he reversed though partially ; hill is 
curved ; gape wide ; richil bristles strong 9 ,nd numerous ; wings long; 
tiirsus short, protected hy .scutac, THese birds like the owls have 
nocturnal habits ; they are popularly known as iiight-jars, Fern-owls 
or night-hawks. 

(106) Ototurix Hodgsonii, ILnlyson's is occasionally 

met in Darjeeling. It reminds us not a little of the owls, partly 
owing to its nocturu^ll habits ; soft plumage and silent flight ; also 
when close at hand, its dark richly mottled colcmr. Otothnx is 
somewhat rare in Darjeeling and difficult to find, as it hides in the 
more thickly wooded parts during the day, and sallies foHh in the 
dusk of evening to hunt for insects, which it chiefly feeds on. I 
have occasionally met with this species on Birch Hill, also Silver 
Spring, and (xhooni forest and some of the more wooded pin ts close 
by. It sits silently, as you approach, in a srjuat position usually 
lengthwise on the branch of a shady tree having large lateral 
branches. In the dusk of evening it is not an easy bird to make 
oixt, unless you know its peculiarities, when disturbed it has a low 
silent flight. The usual position of Frogmouths is erect ; but 
when alarmed, or on being approached they stoop as though con- 
cealing themselves, they remain i>aiullol to the branch they have 
boon seated on. In size this species is lO j inches in length ; colour 
of the plumage is dark, glossy, black, mingled with ferruginoiis, 
mottled and blotched with black and white ; tail ferruginous speck- 
led with black and light coloured 1)ands; beneath it is dull chesnut, 
the feathers tipped black. The specimen before me lias the bill 
small, hidden away among the feathers and bristles, the upper 
mandible not ovei-lapping the lower, which seems to be the case of 
not a few of this family. 
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Siij-FAM f LY CA I’Kl.M U lAilN. E 

The tiiu! tlont-suckers lia\e small, weak ami ii(’xi).>lc hills ; wiiift' 
Ion;'; t}>il long'; lateral toes shoi’t, middle toe loiif? ; elaws, iiiiie.r 
marj;iii pectinate ; hind toe short, reversihle in som<; species. 

(u'ints < 'apriiiiii}{/ii-<, bill, broad at the base, short, comjtn's.sod and 
tii> bent ; strong and numerous rietal bristles, ^\hich aid them, to 
hold the insects, these birds arc on the hunt after. 

(107) Indtci's, Jmtioii X'njhl jur, is frcipiently met 

with at low elevations in the district and in Sikkim. This species 
is bigger than Frog-mouth, being about 12 inches in length. In the 
long summer evenings these night-jars are. often heard, more so when 
near dense forests. Its .song is refreshing and pleasant to the car, 
a sort of t(‘w-yo-yo, icw-yo, U’w-yo~yo. It is however one of those 
bird-land songs which are difficult to tiansposc. Imlious is light 
ash in colour, with black streaks on the feathers ; quills dull chesnut 
with spots and bars. 

(112) CaprimuiXtUS Asiaticu.S, Comnon Imlinn Night-jiii\ is well 
known and plentiful throughout the plains. It frecpients scrubby 
jungle, groves and gardens. Its note is not unlike the croaking of 
frogs in a marsh, or a stone shielding over a frozen i)ond, a sort of 
lywtk — tyook — iyook. 


Family TROGONID/E 

Wo have one representative of this beautiful grou\) of birds, the 
pride of many a tropical forest. The bill is shortish, strong and 
curved from the base, a bit triangular ; gai)e wide ; longish bristles ; 
wings .short ; tarsus short ; toes short ; tail typical, long anti broad ; 
plumage soft ; neck short. 

(116) II.vhpactks Hodosoxi, Troyou, is found in the 

thickly wooded parts, between 4000 to 5000 feet elevation. It is l.‘{ 
inches in length ; tail 7 1 inches ; plumage of the male is dark crimson 
and .scarlet richly marked on the breast, head, neck and throat ; 
foiTugiuous-hrown on the hack, .scapulars and upper-tail coverts ; a 
little black and white on the wings ; (pulls black with some white 
on the primaiics ; tail (jhesmit, tii)ped black, a few of the outer 
feathers with white. The femahi lacks the deep crimson on the 
head, neck and breast. The.so few, more typical markings will help, 
to distinguish this hand.some bird together with its prominently lojig 
tail, comi»osed of feathers grading in lengths. The bill is smalt blue; 
irides chesnut brown ; feet and legs pale lavender. These Trogons 
are seen to perfection in their silvan I’otreats, at about 2000 to 4000 
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foot elevation. T .saw a immlter of them .some time iiffo, lm.sy in 
their chase for insects, which they catch not unlike? the fly-catchers, 
on the win>; or whilst, ^aily flying: from tree to tree and hunting? 
amoni? the .slnwly foliaKC an<l thick hraiuihes feeding? chiefly on Colcop- 
tet'd. Trofions are nsnally seen in parties of six and seven, they seem 
to la'efer (tertain localities, for as eiften as I visit these i)lacc,s, the 
woods near Tcesta i-ivcr, above the hrid^e, .say a mile or no ])elow 
Mnnjitar BridKO ; .some of the warmer valleys in Sikkim ; or Keanj? 
forest, to the soxith and cast of \is, one has not long to .search 
before finding IVogons. It i.s a sight not ca.sily forgotten, to fall in 
with a gronp of these beantifiil birds, with their rosy peach coloured 
breasts, males with crimson heads and a rich display of colour, on 
your return to any of these places, you seeni to see them as before, 
perhaps their numbers are a bit increased or deminishod, as the case 
may be. These birds are seen to advantage in spring. They build 
in hollows, in trees or decayed tree stumps. Their eggs, two in 
number are spherical in shape, yellowish brown tinged, an ivory 
colour. 

Family MEROPID.^ C Hee-eafertt) 

These birds are well known in India, more so in the plains, so 
that, a separate note seems hardly necos.sary. The bill is long, slen- 
der, curved a little throughout and sharp pointed ; wings long and 
pointed ; tail typically lengthened in most of the species ; tarsus 
short ; foot short, claws strong and curved. The prevailing colour 
of this group is leaf green with variations of chesnut, blue or 
yellow. 

(117) MKROP.S ViRiDls, Common hulian Bee-eater. This small 
green bird is seen in the plains, in spring and during the rains, more 
plentiful ; not infrequently sitting on telegraph wires from whore it 
sallies forth after bees, and other insects which they capture on the 
wing and usually return to the same perch, as do flycatchers. This 
particular habit or <iualification has gained for it the popular name 
of fly-catcher. You must h.avo marked its typically constructed, or 
form of tail, which has two long feathers, the UropycjialH 3 of which 
taper to long .and thin, liblwn like feathers, somewhat rigid, which 
makes these birds distinguished without mxich difficulty, more so by 
its long slender bill. The true fly-catcher, which we shall take up 
later on, is quite a different bird belonging to the Mmcicaputm 
family of Dentirostral tribe. If it h.vl not been for the wide gape of 
vmropiftfyy .and other qualities, constructioj) and habits, it might ha-i’e 
foiind a place among Tenuirostres. In<li.an Bee-eater is found in most 
parts of India, but ascends to no great elevation in the district. It 
is about Ih inches in length from tip of the tail ordinary, Cnypyginls 
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moasnro a>)Out 5 inches ; hill is hlaek ; iridos nxhy red : feet plnm- 
heo\is ; i>lnniage is bright leaf or rather grass-greeii, with golden 
gloss on the head and hind neck, nape a little mor^ gnilded in some 
of the specimens. *■ Sides of the head with a .bliwk streak ^om the. 
bill to altove ear-coverts ; quills with a tingd of red'; throat Verdigris 
green ; it has a black collar above the breast ; under part's bright 
green ; undertail coverts and vacinity coorulian. In Darjeeling the 
two si>ecies which may occasionally bo met with are yEijypHm (120) 
and athertoni (122) ; but these 6ven not often. 

(120) Merops .d?GYi’Tii:sj Egyptian Bee-eater, is similar in shape 
and colour to ririditi ; but a closer inspection will show a variety of 
differences. In size, bigger, being 12 piches in length. Colour generally, 
is more verdigris blue above, more so on the l)ack and upper tail 
coverts ; it has a light yellow line and broadish band of blue over 
the eyes ; a similar line of black through the eyes to ear-coveris, 
which was observed to be black in rindis, is more greenish ]>lue ; 
throat chesnut ; lower paits of the body bhiish-gi-een. 

(122) Myctiornis Athertont, Btue-neched Uee-enter, is much 
larger than either, being 14 inches in length. It is found in forests 
and thick bushy jungles, usually l)elow 5,000 feet elcxatioji, more 
frequently near, foot of the hills. Bearing in mind the general run 
of Bee-eaters, this si>ecies presents, but few difficulties in recognising 
it. The prevailing colour is bright vernal green (colour of new 
spring leaves) ; forehead blue ; neck hackles, are long, blue ; 
beneath ti'accs of buff ; a good deal of buff a})out the plumage of 
the bird, more noticeable when it is flying ; legs hav e a greenish 
tinge ; irides yellow. The following lines from Hodgson, most 
aptly reveals characteristics of this si)ecies. “ They arc of dull, staid 
mfinncr. In the Bajah’s (Nepal) shooting excurtions, they arc fre- 
quently taken alive by the clamorous multitude of spoi-tsmen, some 
two or more of whom single out a bird, and presently make him 
captive, disconcerted as ho is by the noise,” and Captain Boys says 
“ This beautiful bird has a pecvffiarly wild note and is very difficult 
to approach.” It has dense soft plumage, long stiff hackles on the 
breast ; wings shorter and more rounded than the merops ; bill is 
long, curved, strong and compressed. 


Family COBACIAD^ (Jtolters) 

are well known birds in India, perhaps better known than even Bee- 
eaters. They are birds of large size, from a distance, not unlike 
Jays in appearance, consequently the popular name Blue Jay, given 
to them by Eluropoans in India, which name for some reason or other 
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has stuck to them. The anatomy (structure) of the Coraciadne, their 
habits, foo(J, and nidification show them to be a distinct group. 
Rollers lay white, eggs, whereas Jay and Corvidae lay coloured o^gs 
■with brawnish s^pes and patches. Like M&t^daej Bee-ei^^rs, 
Roller's feed' on insects and are partial to a .seat on telegraph wires 
in ■ the plains ; and perches, where a clear open view is obtained, 
resting quietly, or on the look out for insects. Jays arc arboreal in 
habits and prefer denser cover. The^gape of the Coradodhe is wide, 
rictal bristles in some of the species, aid them to hold, whilst on 
the pimsuit after bees, moths, butterflies etc., the prey, which pass 
them on the wing. Jays are omnivorous bii-ds. 

(12.3) Comcidx liulica, Indian Jtoller, is a familiar bird, so requires 
little or no introduction. It freciuonts more open country. Clear- 
ings of jungle land and wood§, in preference to forests. It is not 
a little partial to the proximity of human habitations. Seen gene- 
rally solitary, perched on a cow shod in Bengal villages, or l)owri- 
poles, or the top of a tree near by. This species is 1 3 ^ inches in length ; 
bill is large, strong and lengthened, compressed and hooked at the 
tip; rictal bristles arc strong; wing.s fairly long ; tail short; tarsus 
short. This bird displays a f.air .amount of blue, tinged with green 
on the head (above) and n.ape ; hind-neerk, scapulars and tertiaries 
are ashy brown with a greenish gloss ; shoulders and lesser wing 
coverts, deep cob.alt blue ; greater coverts and quills pale blue, with • 
.a broad wing band of violet-blue .about the middle. A few of the 
leading colours will suffice to make the .occiuaintance of the common 
Roller. ITsually one of these birds or m.ay be two (in spring) take 
uj) their abode in each of the villages or hamlets in Bengal. They 
.are occasionally seen in .avenues, gardeJis or clumps of trees ; iie.ar 
fields under cultiv.ation, whcre>'or a stray insect is likely to be found. 
They emerge from their coin of vantage, usually a conspicuous iierch, 
with an easy dart-like flight and capture the winged termites as they 
rise, in not a few instances, from off their breeding spots and holes 
in the ground together with grass-hoppers, crickets, mantidte, etc. 
The flight of the Roller is strong and well siistained when put to 
the test ; but usu.ally it flies with laboured flaps of the wings. We 
might look for the sociability, and comimrative tameness of these 
birds, to the care and consideration, extended to them by both 
Hindus and Mahamedans. Among the former, the Roller is consi- 
dered sacred to Siva, for this re.ason those birds are purchased at 
bird fairs, .at various centres in Bengal. One such f.air is held or 
used to bo, on the Soaldah side of Circular Roml, al»out the latter 
end of August. Considerable care and attention is shown by 
Hindus to the birds thus ac(iuired, usually young, for the purpose 
of liberating them .again at Durga Puja, when images of Durga arc 
thrown into the river. This kind act of liberation is believed to 
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bring its rowarfl in due season. Nevertheless Rollers thus set free, 
seem loath to forsake the friendly hand that fed it, so takes up its 
abode near by the humble Hindu dwelling, where its friendship is 
encouraged, more' so, as sbovild the household find themselves in 
straitened circumstances, a sight of a Roller at the groat Puja eveiit, 
will suffice, in case of need, to insure a blessing the coming year. 
The Mahamedan on the other hand, attribute uncommon good for- 
tune accompanying a sight of one of these birds on state occasions 
or before e^'ents of supremo imiwrtance. 


Family ITALCYONID^F ( Khmfish‘>><) 

Curiously enough we find side by side, with the Coraciaa, birds of 
varied fortunes of the west ; of lucky and Halcyon Days. Kingfishers 
are very interesting groui> of birds. One or more species mxist doubt- 
lessly be well-known to you. They are seldom seen at any groat ele- 
vation in the district. Kingfishers, usually, frequent warmer valleys 
where fish and axpiatic insects are plentiful. They are found on and 
near larger rivers, oftener the Runjoet and the Tcesta, usually seen 
flying over the surface, with their l>eaks, at times, pointed in a verti- 
cal position, ready to iJuiige head first for small fishes which come near 
’ the surface of the water ; or jierched on a half submerged rock 
beside a roaring torrent, silently looking down into the eddies or 
calms made by the troubled waters of a hill stream, for fish rising 
to the s\u*face. These birds appear quite unconcerned at the splash- 
ing, boiling, volume of \^tor at their foot. Bill is very long, angular, 
straight and pointed ; gape wide ; wings rounded ; tail short ; tarsi 
and toes short and feeble. A few species of these birds are fairly 
plentiful in the district; but the greater number of them appear 
to be more at home in the plains and under sweltering skies. The 
two species which are more frequently met with, are the tiny Alcetlo 
Bengalsiixin, and the big Giittata. ffnlcytm fiiscm, 
and Ceyx tiiflactyle are seen only on rare occasions. 

(134) AiX!EDO Bengalensis, Vommott Jiulian Kingfisher, is to be 
found in most parts of Bengal, one might say, wherever small 
fishes are obtainable, whether it be rivers or tanks, ponds or fields 
under water. This small kingfisher frequents our big rivers in the 
district ; but does not ascend beyond the valleys. Nevertheless it 
seems to appreciate wild torrents at foot of the hills, quite as much 
as the iieaceful mill ponds in the plains. This species is 6^ inches in 
length ; bill of Alcedo is long, slender, straight and compressed ; tail 
very short ; legs and toes feeble, the latter syndactyle. Bill blackish ; 
irides dark brown ; legs (red) orange ; colour of the plumage, above, 
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is iKile blue on the Imck, nmii) and upixii-teil coverts ; wings and ttiil 
dull gi'oonish-blue, the former with i>alo blue specks ; throat white, 
under parts of the body ferruginous ; head and hind neck feathers 
edged blue. This tiny kingfisher is by no means an uninteresting 
bird to watch or to observe its x)eculiarities. It is not infre- 
«iuently seen sitting motionless, on the i-ocks, with its bill “ trained ” 
or focused on the waters below, till it spies a small fish approach 
the surface, when with a rajad dive, it draws out the silvery morsel. 
It is not often that fails in its attempt to catch its prey out 

of the eddy its intent gaze has been on, unrelaxiiig. At times this 
kingfisher, appears to have lost patience, when it is observed flying 
up stream, uttering short irritable cries, keeping an eye on the sur- 
face of the water as it flies. When the fish is spotted it hovers in 
the air over the place kestrel-like, for a few seconds, before shooting 
down hc<ad first into the clear water }»elow. This is apparently done 
to take a steady aim with its bill, and to wait for the desired oppor- 
tunity when i>robably the fish is either taken unawares or csiught in 
a handy (?) i)osition. If unsuccessful the kingfisher, as it rises fni 
the wing, uttoi's a few, as though irritated, noisy cackles, ns much 
as to say ‘like my cussc<l ba<l luck again,’’ and flics on not nuich 
the worse for the ducking. 

(1.31; HaUJYON CoHOMANIiKLlANl’K, Ilwhfi/ KhxjJishi'i-, though 
seldom scon, has similar ha1>its to the former binl. It is a prettily 
coloui’od and marked species. In length 10^ inches; bill and legs 
red ; irides bi-own ; plumage is more or less rufous with shining peach 
lilac, chiefly on the head, face and qiiills, here and thei’C a little 

white showing, and glistniiig pile blue ; beneath fciTUginous. 

♦ 

(13.3) Ceyx Tkidactyla, Threjt-Twd Purple Kiuf/JisJier, is much 
smaller in size than bengalensis, l)oing about 5i inches in length, it 
is doubtlessly one of the most Ijeautiful litth? kingfi.shcrs in the dis- 
trict, or in India as far as that goes, without taking into considera- 
tion the claims of Buddy kingfisher. In habits, very similar to 
/leiH/aleu.'iix. is rare and difficult to find. Bill is coral 

coloured ; legs red ; hides brown. Bill somewhat similar in shape 
to Hahyou, gonys having a more upward incline ; tail very short ; 
feet of three toes, two in front and one behind ; back dark lusterous 
blue; upiHU’ tail-coverts including lower back, rich rufous with lilac 
gloss ; head rufous ami gloss<5d lilac : violet and white near the ears ; 
dark blue at base of the bill ; wings deep blue ; (juills black ; lower 
jMirts of the body ferruginous ; throat white. 

(137) Cekyle Gt rrATA, tVcs/ty / and irhitc Kiugfi.dier, 
is fairly common on or alxait the rivers here. In the plains, it is 
called Machi-Bagh Fish-tiger and in the hills Ung Kashyiu water- 
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Itoth n.anioii portray strikiiife' char/icteri.stic of (fiittofn. This 
largo Mack and white streaked kingfisher is fre<iuently met with 
on the banks of Kunjeot and Teesta, unlike hctii/ulciisis, it ascends 
over mountain streams, and is often found quite up to 5,000 feet 
elevation in its hunt for fish in big jhoras. One might have rea- 
sons to doubt the presence of fish at this ascent of the mountains ; 
but (hittata evidently has not the slightest misgivings in the matter, 
as it has been successful, on several occasions, in some of the dark 
pools in fishing out a fair sized fish or aquatic insect or two. How 
fish are found at this elevation, is difficult to suggest a feasible 
solution to the occurrence. It is usually in the rains that (hUtahi 
finds its way up these hill streams, when rivers in the valleys, are 
rushing torrents and perilous even for large kingfishers to dive 
into. The specimen of Guttata before me, is from about 5,000 feet 
elevation. In length it is 14 inches; bill is short for a kingfisher ; it 
has a fine crest of long narrow feathers, which droop down, back of the 
neck ; colour of the plumage is black and white, fairly equally dis- 
tributed, oxer various i^arts of the bird, in form of bars and spots 
chiefly ; lower parts are white ; flank and under tail coverts branded 
with black. This big kingfisher is not a little local in habits, it 
seldom leaves the Himalayas. Its place, in the plains, seems gene- 
rally taken, by nuti'<, Pied Indian Kingfisher (136), a smaller 

bird, about 11 inches in length, black and white in colour, white patches 
and streaks ai’c better defined and more prominent than in Guttata. 
Whilst hunting it flies over the surface, when of a sudden it halts, 
and hovers over the Wciter as though it Initl siHjtted something, then 
dives periMjndicularly after the fish, which is at times, brought up 
from a good depth beloA^ as occasionally, the splash it Mis mjwle, 
has moved flowji stremn before the kingfisher emerges again. 
Gnftitla, like not a fo^y of the race, as f)ftcn as not, being partial to 
^oll wooded, rocky and hilly precipitous country, is seen sitting 
solitary on rocks or water worn-roots of trees near by hill ton-ents 
and plunges hawk-like in aij obIi<pie lino, hence the name “W'ater- 
Tig(!r.” ft is jjot so successful as Pierl Ki/igfishor in its dive after 
fish, may be, jiartly because it ignores small fry ana goes for bigger 
mouth-fulls, as it has been seen to land a fair sized fish ; or perhaps 
these aquatic dwellers in our hill streams are more liA'oly, and on the 
alert than their brethren in the plains. May bo the enervating 
climate tells on their constitutions. 


Family KCJKYbAIMlD.d^l ( Jlrm^thUh) 

These beautiful birds, look like imrrakeets in the distance, when 
among woods and green foliage ; but closer observations soon dispel 
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tin;, sc illu.MDiis of lir.st iiniii'e.ssioji.s, wlicJi you catch a of their 

j,uaccful tails, wliich th(;y .spread out faii-likc;, as the birds let thciu- 
selvcs droi> froui a hight down to the perch, after capturing an insect 
pas.sing ov er, much above the tallest trees, which Broadbills secure 
on the wing; much the .same way as a fly-catcher. Once you witness 
this graceful performance, you are soon convincerl that the l)irds at 
some distance from you are no ordinary parrakeots. They remind 
one of the Ainpelvlne or the brightly coloured Irciditw Blue-birds, or 
at times the more sedate (hracmlae. Bill is short, broad and de- 
pressed, margins dilated, ridge (Culmen) rounded, tip hooked ; naros 
with a few bristles; wings shortish; tail graduated, giving it a 
rounded appearance; tarsus short; outer toe syndactyle. Their 
food like Rollers and Bee-eaters insectivorous. 

(138) PsAiilsoMUS DALHorsiJi:, Yrlluw-thmted Btm/MI. This 
species is found at a lower elevation than Darjeeling. In spring it 
ascends to near on 6,000 feet. It is a woods loving bird, and sel- 
dom comes out into more open country. It frequents as a rule, 
dense forests. This .species keeps much in imirs, and feeds occa- 
sionally on larvae, mostly on insects, beetles, butterflies and day- 
moths. In .size 14 inches ; bill green, black on the ridge; orbitar 
skin yellow ; plumage is a predominating bright parrot gre(in, above, 
here and there yellow, blue and black ; blue showing conspicuously 
as a wing patch ; tail blue ; a yellow \)atch behind the eyes ; upper 
l)art of the nock and throat yellow ; a blue patch on crown of the 
head ; lower parts of the body bluish-gi’een. These birds build a 
big egg shaiMjd i>endent ne.st, some 30 feet from the ground, con- 
striietcil of creei>ers of fibrous plants, pulled of in strips aiul worked 
round outside of the nest. Within arc |^ass«;s and broadish bam- 
boo spathes. Kggs are olongatt;d ovals, either pure glassy white, or 
blotched with red and luile reddish purple on a pinky tinged ground. 

(130) 8EKil.oi‘r.s RunKoi’YUiA, Jtid-hidnl IhvdSm, is rare iji 
the district and only occasionally met with in the inten'or of Sikkim 
and Bhutan hills. Length it is 7-] inches ; head crested ; lull, bluish in 
colour, similarly shaped, only shallower than Yellow-throated species ; 
colour of the plumage differs from Dalhoudw: above, back is olive, 
rest of the feathers slaty grey, excepting upper tail coverts and 
lower back, which are deep chesnut, also tortiarics : blue wing i^atch ^ 
on primaries ; (pulls and tail black, tipped white ; undorpart pale 
grey. This bird is about half the size of the former species. 
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Family BUCEROTIILE (Horuhilh) 

IlorijWlIs are largo si;! 0 (I birds, usually found on outskirts of 
thick, ilense-forests, not infroqueutly in the vaciuity of big hill- 
stroams or Jhoras. They arc readily distinguished by their enor- 
mous size bills. In some of the 8i>ecies, the *Bize is still further 
increased by a protuberance, placed at base of the culmeu ; tongue 
short and heart shaped ; wings are short and rounded, tail long ; 
tarsus short and stout ; feet syndactyle and of fair size ; hind toe 
short ; claws short, thick and curved ; orbiter skin naked (unfea- 
thered) ; eyelids protected by eyelashes, which is an uncommon 
I)ro vision among birds, met with again, among most of the non- 
IKirasitic ciickoos (T.accocua.) 

(140) HoMKAii's UicoRNis, llornhill, is monarch of this 

group. These birds are met with in the district usually in pairs, 
cither on the wing, flying singly over thick forests, or perched not 
far from each other, on tall trees in the woods, frequently over- 
looking mountain torrents. I have on several occasions seen them 
in the vicinity of Kungdung Khola, below Mineral Si>rings. Their 
food consists chiefly of fruit, which they toss up in the air and catch 
again in their mouths, held open. 

Tough fruits and ivttujra” henus, which they are partial to, are 
first crushed between their enormous mandibles before swallowing. 
These hard stone like beans nearly 2 inches in diameter, injure the 
margins of the bill. Among the older birds of fiiwniis, much wear and 
tear of the bills are prominently shown, ineces of Tomium chipped 
off. Bills of the younger members, being in their natural state 
have I’Cgular, serrated edges ; as the bii-d advances in years these 
edges get chipped and broken. The general appearance of the Horn- 
bill suggests (JKamphastidaO Tmtenus these latter birds, which arc 
found in other parts of the world, show a much closer relationship 
to ScansoreH. Great Hornbill is 48 inches in length ; bill light yellow, 
black at the pointed end, broad cas(iue is red ; irides deep brown. 
As seen on the wi))g it ai*i)ears more black and white, should it be 
observed closer, seated on the hill side below you or perched on a 
tree, i>atches of yellow are more noticealile, on the wings and neck. 
This bright yellow coloui-ing is usually the effects of oily substance 
from the gland at the base of tail-coverts, which biads in general 
use freely, when preening their feathers, to prevent them getting 
wet and letting in the rain and water. This large sized bird, and 
the heavy weight it carries, when flying, aided by the powerful 
sweeps of its primaries, produces a sound, which can be heard a 
mile or more off, caused by repeated strokes of its wing. Its flight 
is laboured, at the start or when flying low ; but once it has got a 
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goofl lead and soars up aloft, it sails in n graceful aiul easy manner, 
hut scarcely rivals in flight the big l!npf(>res hi their feats of aerial 
navigations. Homraim like its race builds, in big holes in tree.s, 
decayed i)ortions partially hollowed out by the birds tbemselves, 
when fresh chaniber^are re«iuired, owing to last year’s six)ts being 
either discovered or destroyed. Alter the female hornbill has taken 
her place on the eggs, the male shuts her in, by plastering the open- 
ing, just leaving a hole big enough for her to jiroject her long beak 
and nock to be fed, by her dc\’ote<l mate. This wall constiaiction 
reminds one not a little of the way swallows build their nests of 
mud pellets, worked up into soft clay balls. When the young are 
hatchefl, the plastered up orifice is brokiui down aial mother bird 
regains her freedom, which she much appreciates, spending, remainder 
of the day shampooing her body and limbs, which must be a bit 
stiff after the long imprisonment, before trussting herself to long 
flights ; whilst her mate busies himself a.s before securing food for 
the party. It is not till next morning does she consent to lend a 
helping hand. I was never fortunate enough to be present when 
the breaking down operations, or removing the okstructing wall, 
commenced, as far as I could make out and from general enquiries, 
this is done mainly by the male bird. It is doubtful if the mother 
can liberate herself. I am told by some Lepcha Shikaries that on 
one or two occasions they hafl found a mother hornlnll dead inside, 
caused no doubt by recklc.ss shooting of its mate by thoughtless nimrods 
unacquainted with the nidificatiou of birds and their different breed- 
ijig sea.sons, Hodgson onlikened the loud, harsh cries of a woundefl 
lloinmins to the braying of a donkey, doubtlcs.sly these vehement 
vociperations were greater, as it thought of its imprisioned mate, 
and youngsters may be. 

(142) HYr)ROCl.s.sA Albiuostri.s, Beiifful Pied JIunihill, is also 
found in the district. Occasionally seen in denser i>arts of the 
forests. It is smaller in size than llomrains, being .about .’10 inches 
in length. Pied Hornbill sehlom ascends much above a few thou- 
sand feet. Bill is long, sharp iK)inted, casque \uilike Homniim is 
long and acute covers about % of the bill. AlMimfris has similar 
black and white plumage, more black noticeable on lower parts, and 
breast of the bird, i>atchos of white prominently displayed above. 
This Hydroq^ea is fairly common in Sub-Himalayan districts. 

(146) Aceros Nipalensjs, Kufim't-iier/.ed HornhUl, is rare and 
seldom met except in Sikkim, where it a.scends not much over 6,000 
feet elevation. Occasionally a solitary pair or two is found in the 
district near the Ttunjoet. This curious looking hornbill differs 
from the foregoing birds. Bill has transverse ridges and groves with 
chesnut spots on the sides of upper mandible ; naked skin about 
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the face is i»ale velvety blue colour. In length Aceroa is about 4 
feet ; male has bright rufous on the head, lieck and breast ; black 
on the back also the wings, which are tipped with white ; greater 
IMirt of tail white, upper part black ; \inder parts of the body more 
or less chesnut. 

This brings us to the end of Fi'idrosfrcs'. The next tribe Scmi- 
soreft has many tyiscal groups. These compiise, the climbirtg birds, 
which have their toes in pairs, two in front and two behind. The 
Zy<i<MhictyJi of not a few naturalists. Outer toe is turned back- 
wards or at right angles. As might be expected these birds are 
arl)oreal in habits, most of them live exclusively on insect.s, son)0 
few on fruit. They build their ne,sts in holes of trees and lay glo.s.sy 
white eggs, excepting Ciinilhfw. They consist of the following 
families : — 


I. PSlTTACTDyE 

II. riciT)^ 

III. MEGALAlMIDvTO 

IV. ClTCUlJD/l!: 


Parrots. 

Woodpeckers. 

Parbets. 

Cuckoos. 


I. FA^^I^Y PSTTTACIDyP ( Vunots) 

These birds are sometimes called the monkeys of Bird-land. 
They comiwise : I. The True Parrots, II. Parrakeots, III. Lories. 
Matjcaws and Cockatoos are not found in India, nor the first group — 
True J*arrots. 


Si:f!-FAMiLY PAL^:OR^N^ (ParmhHs) 

Have several representatives in Sikkim and lower elevations in 
the district, chiefly found in more wooded parts near big rivers. 

It seems hardly necessary to dwell at any length, on these well- 
Vnown l)w\a, for field observations. They give us however a eo.n- 
vetnent introduction into this interesting tribe. The peculiarities 
of bill are familiar to all 5 it is short, thick and .strong, upper 
mandible much curved and hooked, lower mandible having a sharp 
tip ; tail of Parrakcets is long and weilge shai>cd, feathers of which 
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are narrow and pointed. This family comprise birds of gay plum- 
age and endowed with superior intelligence. Green is the predo- 
minating colour. Both Alexandrine (introduced by Alexander the 
Great into Europe) and Rose-ringed Parrakcets arc found at times 
in the district ; but Jihoy are not so often met with as Rose-headed 
species. 

(149) Pal^IORNIS ROSA, Uo/fe-headeA Parrakeef, which is mot 
with at an elevation of 3,000 to 5,000 feet usually in woods, at a close 
proximity to the rivers, at times higher up the hills, foraging among 
standing crops ; Ipdian Corn in preference, belonging to hnstitouUnh, 
on slopes of the hills. This species is 14a inches in length. Male 
has varieties of green, tinged with yellow oti back and scapulars ; 
bluish on lower back and upper tail-coverts ; hind neck verdigris in 
colour ; small red spots on lesser coverts ; shoulders bluish silso the 
more prominent tail feathers ; undei plumage yellow. ITudcrlying 
these different colours is more uniform bright green; head typically 
pale rose, with a narrow collar of black ; whereas the female has 
more plum-blue on the head. 


Sub-Family LORITN^^^ ( Lorih-Hs) 

Are also well-known, usually, more .so as caged specimon.s, where 
they become remarkably tamo. They are popularly known as “Love 
birds,” probably on account of their loveable ma?iners and confiding 
traits. Big numbers of these birds are caught in Assam and sub- 
Ilimalayan jungles, and brought down to Calcutta for sale. Green 
is their prevailing colour when soon in their natural state of free- 
dom, yellow and red portions of their plumage is not so readily made 
oiit, unless close at hand. 

(153) Lorictjlus vernalis, IiuUaii Ijorikeet, is not found in 
the district. Plumage is grass-green ; wii|p|coverts darker, tail and 
wing bluish green ; red on tail coverts ; under parts of the bird 
yellowish ; a little verdigris-blue on the throat of the males. Lori- 
keet is 6 1 inches in length. These active little birds are often seen 
going througlf a sort of trapeze exercise, when observed, among high 
tender twigs and branches of trees in the jungles. Their food con- 
sists of fruit and flowers, chiefly for the sweet juices present in them. 
Lorikeets are occasionally found hors-de-combat, lying helpless on 
the ground, below a tody palm or date tree, from the effects of imbib- 
ing too freely but not over wisely on fermented juice collected 
in the earthen pots. In this state of inebriation they become an 
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easy victim to dangers which staik at noon day. The name piven 
to this bird in Bengal is I^atkan “ pendent ” owing to its partiality 
to sleeping head downwards, gripping firmly the twig, above. These 
birds are social and gi'egarions, extremely acitivc in their wild state 
and fly swifty when on migi-atory journeys. 


Family ( JViiodpeckerit) 

This is another interesting and typical family of Scansores or 
climbing birds— of arboreal habits. On several occasions I have 
noticed those birds being mistaken in their preserved condition for 
kingfishers. So unobservant an error, would never have occurred 
on seeing them i?i their wild state, amidst their natural surroundings 
in the forest, for two more different birds i)i habits, food and cha- 
racteristics, it would be difficult to meet in native haunts of each. 
One loves the roaring, rushing torrents whilst the other i)refers to 
have such places at a little distance : a sort of soughing and sighing 
echoes of the forest. VToodi>eckers though not imi>a) tial to having 
their silvan retreats beside the cheerful murmur of the rivulets or 
the wihler music of many waters, they usually seek out deep shady 
glades of ancient oaks and other timber trees, with broken weather- 
beaten boles, which form choice hunting grounds for many a lurking 
termite, insect or larva*. Woodpeckers are master climbers, up a 
I)erpendicular trunk of a tree, they go with ease and facility, hold- 
ing on with their strong toes and claws, whilst the clock-work 
regularity, tapping with their long, xxnnted wedge like bills, never 
misses the smallest crevice. This merry tok-tok, tok-tok tapping 
can be distinctly heard, proceeding from the big tree above you, 
in the silent depth of the forest, where, perchance, you may have 
rested, for a brief breathing space, before proceeding on your tramp 
again. 'sow c,a\fc\\ svgivt of tVvo t\uy little Woodpecker, at 

its untiring lalmurs, will notice, that, it takes up each .section 

of the tree in turn. Up^nd up it goes briskly, devotedly and 
vigorously at its work, as though it were proi>elled by some unceas- 
ing impetus, or a moral task of ridding trees of destructive enemies. 
As it taps,^ it holds tightly on, with the strong feet, nature has pro- 
vided it with, in pairs, excepting the curious three toed genus 
Chrys&mtm a striking analogy to Ceyx tmldctyhi, the Three-toed 
Purple Kingfisher. Tail of Woodpeckers, you will notice is fairly 
rigid, with elasticity, feathers are frayed at the ends. The last 
^vertebra disklike ; and compressed in shape, caudal vertebrie is move- 
able. The Woodpecker makes good use of its tail, which fs a 
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useful and iiidispciisablo appendage, as a fulcrum, when proceeding 
\xp a tree, among the many uses tsiils can be put to according to the 
various habits and characteristics of birds in general. The predo- 
minating colours of these birds must be looked for in the forest. You 
have, here, all the colours and tints of the woods from the bright 
emerald green of the leaves more or loss in most of the species, to 
burnt umber colour and ashy grey, not infrequently met with of the 
trunks of trees or black and white of the bark wood. The male 
AYoodpeckor usually bright red on the head and a black cheek stripe. 
How frequently have wo heard or read about this apparent defect in 
nature, which makes those birds, an adnurablc mark for (unsporting) 
siKjrtsmon. This may be all well enough when judging from speci- 
mens crowded together in a glass case ; Imt how often have we 
mistaken this silent, fiery crest, which becomes motiojilcss at our 
approach, for a bright flowering i)arasitc. Turning once more to 
the Kingfisher, which had intruded, unccrenmniously, into our 
remarks, it has a short tongue, how different to the long flexible 
tongue of the Woodpecker, which is still fiu-thcr aided in its reatjh, 
by the riband-like muscles wound round the trachea, and the sliding 
sluittlc, os hyoidos, thus it has every fa(!ility of thrusting its tongue 
into deep fissures and holes of trees, the tip is bi’ush-like, composed 
of jKjintod barbs, which the W'oodpecker inserts into sn)all open- 
ings its beak has forced an <!ntrancc into, and draws out the impri- 
soned insects it has surprised. This operation is further simplified 
by a little glutton adhering to the tip of its tongue. The bill is 
longish, straight, conic and wedge-shaped, sides or edges angular, the 
tip truiKiatod in mo.st of the sj»ecies, wings arc broml and strong 
1th and 5th quills usually the longest. Tail wcdg(!-shai»ed, shafts 
strong and elastic. This big family - the Woodpeckers, have many 
groups divided into sub- /am dies, diffciing much in .size, colour, form 
of bill etc. Nearly all of them have representatives in our hill forests 
«at varioxxs elevations, but in habits aiwl )»eculiarities they tliffer but 
little. AVoodi>eckers make their way iq) a tree with great facility 
pressing their tails against the bark. They arc unable to come 
down head fii st as do the nuthatches, ^t fiy obli<piely to a lower 
part of the tree and recommence their himt over ground not already 
gone over. 

GENUS PICUS 

Bir<ls of black plumage, above, si)otted or strif)ed white, streaked 
below most of these birds are rare xind ditficuli to find in the dis- 
trict. The following species have boon more frequently observed : — 

(160) PlCUs MahrattensIs, Vdloiv-f routed JFumt pecker, seldom 
ascend much beyond 4,000 feet elevation. It appears to prefer tall 
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scrul) juiiglo skirting the Cliota Kuiijoct, one would scarcely fail to 
meet a few there usually hunting a little distance from each other, 
also in some of the orange groves in Sikkim. It scorn to keep much 
to thinly wooded country. It is 7 ^ inches in length ; bill plum- 
beous ; iridos crimson ; upper plumage is black with white stripes 
and bands ; head yellow ; the neck (side) stripe, brown ; white alwut 
sides of the head, neck and breast ; breiist and lower parts brown, 
crimson towards the tail ; top of the hetul, of male bright crimson ; 
female yellow. This bird is commonly known as Mahi*atta Wood- 
pecker, after the country in which, it was first discovered. 

Gknus Yungipicus. These are birds of small size, si»otted .and 
marked with white above ; wings long ; tail centre feathers length- 
ened, outer ones soft and rounded. 

(163) Ygngipicus PYGM.i?i:s, Himdayan Piymy Jrtxxf pecker. 

(162) Yungipicus KunKiCATU.s, Ihirjeeliny Piyiny JPoml pecker, 
this bird is more likely to be seen in forests near Darjeeling than 
(163) though neither of these species are common. Iliihri- 
enfm in winter, seems to bo more at home near rivers Big and Little 
Kunjeot, more so than forests ne.ar the Teesta. Pyynurns on the 
other hand keeps much to higher altitudes. The latter species (162) 
is inches long; colour, is more or less black, spotted and branded 
with white ; plumage, above, is black with cross lines ; rows of white 
spots on the wings ; upper tail-coverts black ; also tail, with white 
here and there ; lower imi ts of body brownish— white with dark 
stripes. The male has crimson on the head (Occiput). These two 
species have been found only in the Himalayas (Neiwil and Sikkim). 

(173) Chhyhpholegma flavinucha, Otryc YeUuw-mped fl'ml- 
))ccker, is .mother species oije is more likely to see in the woofls near 
Darjeeling as it is fairly plentiful in the forests. It is 14 inches in 
length, and has a longish crest, which is conspicuously miirked with 
yellow ; most of the plumage, above, is yellowish green ; Imck of the 
nock glossy yellow ; about the sides of the head and throat light 
yellow ; forencck dull groenr varied with white spots ; breast green- 
ish ; lower parts of the lx)dy grey ; some of the primaries bright 
chesnut, others green, tips dark brown ; wings light coloured, with 
black bars ; tail black ; bill bluish ; irides red ; orbitar skin light 
green. 
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Sujs-Family PICUMNIN^ (Picukts) 

These are the small members of the family we have been coiisi- 
deriijg. Piciilets have some appreciable difference in structure and 
habits ; more prominent of which, we find, the bill, it is short and 
conical in shape ; tail of short soft feathers. Those birds grade 
into, and remind us not a little of Yungipicus, Pigmy Wood lackers, 
we made the acquaintance of when considering (162 and 163) neverthe- 
less there is a marked difference in their general structure and ana- 
tomy. Their similarly formed tongues chiefly, and other minor 
advantages, and habits generally gives them a safe place among 
picuhp. Both species of PicumTiinie arc to be found in Darjeeling 
and at a lower elovatiorj in the district. Piculcts appear to be much 
tamer than Woodpeckers, for so I have found them, when met with 
in low scrub jungle or on bushes })y side of the road leading to the 
house, for instance, as you stond and watch them, they stop in their 
diligent search for insects, to look up, in a confiding manner, more .so, 
I take it, at one sympathetically o]>serving them on the bushes below, 
for they liunt usually near the grouinl. 

(187^ Sasia ochhaoka, Itufons Piculd, is often .seen in Dar- 
jeeling on trunks of trees and bushes, in early spring. Tt can easily 
l)e made out by its ochreous colour, with a reddish tinge, above, and 
more yellow beneath. In length it is 3 1 inches ; greenish on the 
hem! and wings ; a white streak behind the eyes ; tail black ; pro- 
minently showing plumbeous coloure<l conical bill, cannot be niis- 
ttikcn ; iridos are pale brown. Speckled species is rarer and prefers 
a lower altitude, where it is more likely to be seen, at about 5,000 
feet elevation ; in a somewhat similar iwsition as Kufous species. 

(186) ViviA INNOMINATA, Specklo! Piculef, I fear that I 
have proverbially siwaking, place<l cart before the horse in giv- 
ing the second place to this pretty Piculet ; but it appears 
at times more advi.sablo to introduce the commoner si^ecios first, 
after making its acciuaintance, the more elaborately dressed P culet 
can be the easier distinguished. Innoi/niniidk is a shade bigger than 
Sania being about 4 inches in length. Bill is smaller and more com- 
pressed ; tip slightly blunted on upper mandible ; rictus bristled ; 
wings longish and rounded ; it has a .soft flexible tail which is never 
used as a fulcrum in this sub-family ; claws sharp, c^iirvod, strong and 
large. When seen, its prominently or typically marked, breast and 
under iw'ts are most striking which are white, with conspicuous 
black half moons (ocollated in shape) and below cross-barred ; fore- 
hojul of the male is chesnut, dark green on the female ; above, it is 
dusky-brown in colour ; tail black with patches of white ; yellowish 
tinge is conspicuous above, on the head, neck, back and partially on 
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the vviiigii. This pretty Piculot is just as iutorostiug to watch as 
the Kufous si)eeics, though it may not appeal* quite so tamo. It is 
easier discovered in the out-skirts of forests which it is more partial 
to than when within thick undergrowth. It is often seen, hunting 
for insects, wren-like, aiiiong fallen logs, moss growji and decaying 
w{)od, or where cattle, of hill gowalas’ hathans, are won’t to graze. 


Sub-Family YUNUIN^l (Jn-yinrks) 

Are fairly plentiful in the plains, they may Iwj seen, usually, 
where insects alx)und, hunting for them on land, perhaps more fre- 
quently near ant-hills. The bill is short, conical, and with a rounded 
appearance ; wings pointed ; tail broad and flexible ; tarsus short ; 
toes in pairs ; tongue like Wootlixjckors long and extensile, sharp 
and i)ointed ; plumage soft. 

(188) Yunx Tomji iLLA, CoiiHiioit ICri/tnxi’, is somber in colour, 
Init Ijeautifully speckled. I cannot do better than quote the follow- 
ing lines from Illy th about this peculiar little bird: “instinctively 
trusting to the close resemblance of its tints to the .situation on 
which it alights, it will lie close, and sonuitinies o\ cn suffer itself to 
be taken by the hand : on such occa.sion.s, it will twirl its neck in the 
most extraordinary manner, rolling the eyes and erecting lh(j feathers 
of the crown and throat, oecasiojially raising its tail, ainl performing 
the mo.st -ludicrous movements; then taking a<lvantage of the sur- 
prise of the spectator, it will suddenly dart off like an arrow,” such 
is our Indian Wryneck, and it wouhl be difficult to find a more 
accurate de.scription of this bird. It raiely climbs on trees like 
Woodl»eckers. It fccds*on the ground, on ant-hills preferably. Very 
little difficulty need bo cxinnienced in making its accpiaintance, more 
so on account of the iieculiar habit it has of turning and twisting 
its head backwards and looking over its shoulder, s, as it were, or 
rather back. The Wryneck is Ti inches in length ; with crim. son 
irides ; upper plumage is grey, prettily speckled ; breast and below 
dull yellowi.sh white with narrow cross-linos followed by triangular 
black spots ; (luills barred deep brown and isaliella ; tail speckled 
grey; dark brown stripes on hind neck. Those few markings 
together with its iieculiar habits will suffice to recognise the common 
Wryneck. 
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Famifa' MEGALAIMID^ (hmhdx) ' 

This is a commoji and well-known family of birds in India, so 
that it will need but little in the way of introduction, more so, as 
one species the “Copper Smith” as it is commonly called, nnist have 
already, unceremoniously introduced itself in the plains. These birds 
are readily recognised partly by their prevailing leaf green colour, 
which predominates in most of the species, and also l)y their gene- 
ral habits and characteristiiis. Sonm species of this family have at 
times, ])een mistaken for Woodixsckcrs, by more casual observers. 
Their anatomy generally, and shape of bill brings them near the 
Toucans of South America, more so, the Great Himalayan Uarl)et. 
Hai-liets as a family have the liill stout, slightly conical in shape, tip 
compressed and sides inflated. They are furnished with stiff pro- 
jecting bristles ; wings and tail short ; toes in pairs, hind claws 
curved. Tfarbets are bright plumage birds, where leaf green predo- 
minates over patches of red, yellow aiaUblue, as the case might bo. 
They ai-e lively and active in tlnsir habits, in the hills more so, than 
the species foui d in the plains and live much on fruit find berries, 
insects occasionally. 

(191) Mkoalaima vfrkns, (SiTdl Ifiiiinhiyan ItKihH, is often met 
with in wooded parts of the station, more csi)ccially Ghoom forest. 
It tisually keeps to the higher branches of trees and is a good strong 
perching bird, which is more notice<ablo from the well padded and 
furrowed appearance of under i^irt of the toes, produced by habit- 
ually an<l firmly gripping the branch it has settled on, leaving a 
hollowed out impression in soles of the feet. This Barbot is fairly 
common from 6,000 to 8,000 feet elevation and makes occasional visits 
to Darjeeling (on Birch hill they are ntore freciuently seen) in spring 
or during the rainy season ; at which time it is seen on topmost 
branches of the tallest trees. They are usually in pairs, and when 
they rise for another long flight to some dense forest glarle, they 
utter harsh call-like sounds. How different this cry is from their 
loud far reaching wail from some forest depth, not unlike pi-o, 
jn-o, pi-o, so often heard proceeding from the outskirts of Dar- 
jeeling. There is a romantic story associated with this bird among 
hill people, but to appreciate it, you must hear it in Nepalese. Firms 
is 13 inches in length ; leaf green colour predominating, head nape 
and neck are dusky violet-blue, coppery-brown on the back, scapu- 
lars and lesser wing coverts ; primaries dull blue, the remaining quills 
are yellowish ; tail light silky bluish-green; breast brown, below 
bluish green, pale yellow on the sides, blotched with brown ; under 
tail coverts crimson, similar to most of the Toucans. Firens lives 
chiefly on fruit. The next two Barbets which are likely to be met 
with in the district are Asiafica (I9b) and Frunklinii (196). 
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(196) CvANOPS Asiatica, Bhts-ihroat&l Bmbeti T9ie\y BB&n avQT 
3,000 to 4,000 feet elevation. It has a peculiar, noisy call, not un- 
like kimiwiik, kunmhk, kumwhk. In length it is 9^ inches ; plumage 
is green, above, with coppery gloss on the back ; crimson on the top 
of the head ; cheeks, throat, and forenock blue. This species is 
commonly called in the plains “ Bussunt Bairi ” old woman of the 
spring, rather unpoetic name. 

(196) Cyanops Franklinii, OoMeii-fJuoateil Barhet, is more fami- 
liar in Darjeeling than other Barbets. I have seen it on several 
occasions in Birch Hill forest in spring and during the rains. It is 
easily recognised by the prominent patch of golden yellow on the 
throat. This Barbet is 9 inches in length ; above it is bright green ; 
Insneath tinged with yellow ; deep blue on the shoulders, some blue 
on the primaries, secondaries green ; crimson on the head ; crown 
and throat bright glisteumg orange-yellow. The presence of this 
Barbet is known, by th* fairly loud and cheerful ciy of kattnl- 
Ivtfak-kattak, proceeding from the trees, a short distance from the 
house, it may be. 

(197) XANTHOLAiMA IndiC'A, Ciimsinn-^ireastpA BarhH, most of us 
must doubtless be on the best of terms with the bii'd going under 
the name of “ Copper Smith,” who.se alluring lullabies have broken 
somewhat harshly midday siestas, for which accomplishment this 
Xantholouna has acquired an unenviable reputation, by its iwrsist- 
ant and remarkably loud look-Uiok-tooh, nodding its heml at each 
call from side to side. The sound resembles an Tjidian copper-smith 
at work. * Xantholanmt is 62 inches in length. In the plains it is 
called Tanifi&i/nt (copper-smith). A note by Sundevall would I feel 
sure be interesting whilst considering the merits of this species, 

“ that it is like a rather low note on the flute fi’om the lower G to 
the second E. The sound often appeal's to come from Ji different 
direction to that, from which it does really proceed ; and this appears 
to me to depend on the direction of the bird’s head when uttering 
the call, the same individual always utters the same note, but that 
two are seldom hoard to make it exactly alike. When, therefore, 
two or more birds are sitting near each other a not unpleasant music 
arises from the alteration of the notes, each sounding like the tone 
of a series of bells ” ! « 
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Family CUCULID^ 

In Darjeeling no introduction is required to CmnJm Cajtonts at 
least, which is never at a loss to make itself hoard, for its pretty 
"cd‘€oo is a true harbenger of spring. Those who have seen this 
light grey pigeoji-likc, in shape, bird, must have obserx ed its whitish 
breast with black horizontal lines, also the long, broad racket-tail. 
This peculiarity of tail, is found, more or less prominent in all the 
true cuckoos, together with lines on the breast, in most of the spe- 
cies. Members of this family excex^ting Malkohas, Coucals .aiid 
Sirkeers lay in other birds’ nests. The reason for this lack of apiu‘e- 
eiation for its eggs appear difficult to accoujit for. It is suggested 
by some, that parasitic cuckoos lack both the constructix o hvculty 
and love for home life. Be that as it may, and with duo deference 
to both cuckoo and its critics, a few suggestions may not seem unrea- 
sonable. Food of these Chickoo, (^nuorus more so i)erhai>s, is chiefly 
composed of small hairy green catcrpijfti.rs. Long lines of, one 
si)ecics of these particular insects are seen crawling— follow the 
leader style, which wander, as if, aimlessly across our paths and hill 
7-o«‘ids, and ui) tall ever-groen trees, before the Cuckoo has arrived 
in Darjeeling. This we might take it, is the Commissariat, which 
is in advance. Such small mouthfuls as those cater inllars represent 
would require constant feeding for the Cuckoo and general activity, 
when not giving us a song. Eggs of Cuckoos arc small in compari- 
son to size of the bird. From details collected, it has been noticed 
that the Cuckoo lays from 3 to 4 eggs at each season, May aiid a 
second batch at times, the latter end of August. By observations 
of a (^aivorus^ which takes uj) its abode Jiear the hcnise, it has been 
fairly accurately ascertained, that it deposits its eggs, usually in Dark- 
grey Bush-Chats’ nests, and that an interval of 8 to 10 days elapsed 
between each lay, so that it would be impossible for the mother or 
pair of thorn put together, for the matter of that, to hatch the eggs, 
all would be addled or chilled with excei^tion of the last one laid, and 
this one would stand a poor chance, being turned and twisted about 
among three or even two cold bad eggs. 

GENUS CUCULUS 

Has a smallish bill ; broader at the base, compressed and gently 
curved, tip notched; wings long and minted, 3rd quill the longest; 
tail longish and rounded ; tarsus short with protecting scutne in front : 
feet short and slender. 

(200; Cl C 17 IATS Htmalayanus. Himalayan (hivhxj^ is generally 
among the first to visit Darjeeling in early spring. As a rule, it is 
solitary in its habits, like all Cuckoos more or loss, and seeks out a 
tall bushy tree, not infrequently a cryptomeria.^ It sits in its cool, 

7 
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sh.ady, bovver, calling tlironghont the warm sunny days, its not nn- 
melodeons song of four notes, a sort of hnt-tut, tuf-tut or perhaps 
lioo-hiM), h/oo-ho, would better describe the sound, not unlike the 
c(H> of a dove, for whi(jh it is sometimes mistaken. This bird 
is about 12 inches in length, more dove-like in build than most of 
the Vncnlina', It has a. faint greenish gloss on the back and close 
narrow bars f)f black on lower parts of the body ; tail grey with 
biggish white spots. Amongst the last perhaps to arriv«i, in those 
alluring spring days in D.arjceling is 

(201) Ci ci Li s POLIOCEI'HALV.S, Small i'uckm, its call is cheerful 
and uni(iuc. A sort of rapid Quick-quick-quick-quu'k, conimencing long 
before dawn. Occasionally at midnight, when aroused from a com- 
X)aratively light, wakeful dose, by a svidden gust of wind or the flis- 
covery of approach of Fore.st Kaglo-Owl, Huhna (71) or one or other 
of the marauders of slo^y little birds. In size PoHocaplialvs is 
abovit 10 inches in length.* It is a longish bird with elegently shaped 
body, and racket-tail conspicuous, similar tf) other Cuckoos. J*olio~ 
cephahifi has the peculiarity of presenting two rlifferont types of 
colouring or markings, which offer the puzzling appearance of being 
another bird or two different species, in fact, so much so, that not a 
few of our naturalists in India hav'o given this second type another 
name. Usually this bird looks like a smaller edition of Canonis. The 
next is quite different, it has a fine rufous-bay colour spotted and 
elegently barred with dark chesnut, and could be mistaken from a 
distance, by a hurried glimpse for a Bar-tailed Tree-flove excepting 
of course the prominent difference of tail of these two birds. This 
type of Poliocephalnx is uncommon in this district; possibly more 
plentiful in Sylhet. Both these types are identical in measurements, 
in their anatomy, song an<l habits the .same ; in nidification usually 
the same. This Cuckoo doi)osits its eggs in the nest of Horomix 
fiilviveiitris (523) Fulvous-bellied Hill-Warbler, which has smaller, 
but similarly coloured eggs only much darker chocolate, whilst Polio- 
cephalux’ egg is a light reddish brick colt)ur, elongated oval in shape. 
Now and then, on rare occasions a spotlessly white glossy egg lairl 
by one or other types of this species is discovered. At one time I 
was inclined to believe that this white egg belonged to the rarer 
rufous-bay coloured bird, but on carefully noting the egg, an ordi- 
narilly marked Poliocephahix utas hatched. Later on T satisfied myself 
that the light reddish brick eoloxiro^l eggs were fhe usual ty])c of 
eggs belonging to both vwieties f might say, of Poli/xjepltalns. 

(203) CiTCULUS MICROPTEIIUS, Iwliau tiuchjo, prefers a lower 
elevation than this. Its warning voice is frciiuently hoard proceexl- 
ing from some jungle, containing a few tall trees, in the gorges 
below Darjeeling. ^ MicropfeiKs as a rule seems to prefer dense 
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forosl^s. I h<av(i heard it, from early dawn, contimiod throughout the 
day, ill (xhoomiKdiar range, iuoj-o frequently i>erha\>s at Manibhunjin 
the thick forest on N<q»al fronlier whore the spur dips down to the Lit- 
tle Runjeet V'^alley. It seems iiieessent in its a<hice to planters in the 
‘Slumps” to *'inake more pehoe”; or lull cultivatoi’s and crofters to 
“]nitdown seed” in NeqKili of course; or “ Hhuta Ivato” to more 
prosperous Loinihas to cut <lown their crops of liulian corn. 

(IKNUS llIKKOCOCCYX ( r[airk.-rvLb>i>s) 

/ 

'riicse birds are more hcawk-like in fiiipcai’ance, stouter ?ind heavier 
in build, and feed on fruit, chiefly on Cate iqu liars. 

( 205 ) ITtehocioccyx N'AKli’s, (■oiiitiiini Jlttii'k-Cuckoo, commonly 
called “ lirain-fovor bird” is, plentiful in the jJains where its ci‘c.s- 
ccnclo notes ai’c heard to advantage. (1) Jn si>ring its song is loud 
and shrill not unlike pi'pccJia ! pt,}WA-ha ! I papecha ! ! ! going up the 
scale a higher note each time or iiorhaiJ# more coiTcctly u'hi-u'hecha, 
•Sundervall remarks: that each word is pronounced about twice 
nearly i?i this manner, in the mu.sical scale C. B. B. A. —A. C. C. B.-- 
B. 1). D. C., — and it thus mounts the .scale of notes at every second 
cry, throe oj- four times, till the note is as high as the bird can raise 
it, when it makes a short paxise and begins anew.” In Bengal 
rnriii'f goes under the name of koJc-t/aJlo or rholc-ffallo. A I'omantic 
story is connected with this Cuckoo. The mother of a little Hiiuhi 
bride, .sent her old nur.se, to visit the daughter. When she was 
a<lmitted into her presence, she was asked how she was faring. 
According to the custom and re<iuircmcnts of young brides, she could 
not speak, but her eyes filled with tears. The nurse went home to 
the mother and all she coukl say was, “ c//eA.w/rt//o, rhok-gullo, choh- 
;yaRn” = (her) “eyes «aro gone” literally speaking —melted away. 

( 207 ) IIlERO(.'occYX .SPAKVKUIOIDES, Lanje Hnivk-tJurkot), is fre- 
(juently .seen in spring in Darjeeling. Its call is much like rarii/x 
.and looks like .a big Sf.ruifus being .about 15 inches in hnigth. Both 
its hill n.ames Nimbinpye\il and Mipiu arc fair repro.sont<ation.s of its 
song. 

(208) PoLYi'HAsi.v NIUKA, Juilut» Vldiufiir, Omh'oo, is often heard 
.at about (5,000 feet elevation, where it keeps up a “ wandei'hig 
A'oice ” call with remarkable Ventriloquistic effect, c.auscd partly by 
holding its head in different dii’cction, .and throws out its 
ii'/ti-V'hi'u, or perhaps more like rr.-rord, rr-rerm^ all over the hill side 
.and jungle. It is with difficulty one can find its whereabouts. 
Closer you get to the bird the further away seems to get the voice. 
Nigra is 9 inches in length ; colour of the plum.age varies a good 
deal, usu.ally, dusky grey above, with a green gloss ; under tail- 
coverts pure white ; quills dark with .a white band ; tail feathers 
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black with white Iwincls and tips ; the remaining underiKU’t are light 
ashy in colour, 

(210) Si’HNioULi-s dI(::ri:k()IDK.s, Diongo or Fork-tailed Cttckoo, is 
rare and only occasionally mot with in Darjeeling. It is Drongo- 
like in appearance, and habits not a little. Plumage is black, with 
a bluish green gloss ; some white on its wings and tail-coverts. Its 
call has the metallic Diernrus soinid. 

(211) CiiKYsococ.’CVX HormsoNi, Emerahl CucImo. This is a 
Iwcautiful little cuckoo, clothed, above in brilliant emerald-green with 
a rich golden gloss ; beneath cross-barred with shining green. It is 
about 62 inches in length. It ari'ives in Darjeeling early ijj spring, 
just when the trees haA'o adorned their omcrald-grecn attire. So 
that (*hry.<ococ(!f.>- is .scai'cely distinguishable from the foliage, as it 
sits i>caccfully in a secluded corner of one or other of the tall bushy 
trees about the place. Its (jlear nursical whistle is ahont three notes 
uttered, alone betrays its presence. 

( 214 ) Ei’DYNAMYS oKiENTALi.s, luilmo Koid, is found in the 
Xtlains, where its clear melodious voice is heard in hot balmy flays 
in early siiring. As the sweltering heat of summer advances, its 
call becomes more noisy and per.sistant, kuil, kuil,” not unlike its 
name. This si)ecics is 17 i inches in length ; male is glossy greenish 
black ; female more flu.sky-gi’conish with white spf>ts, above, banrls 
of white on the tail and wings ; beneath white, siHjttcd and .streaked 
with blafjk. 


Si is-FA.Mff.Y PJLFi\lCOPlIAIi\.E (}fiakohas) 

(lENUS ZANCLOSTDMUS 

Bill, compressed and well curved ; wings short and rounded, 4th, 
.^th and 6 th (piills the longest ; tail long and graduated ; tarsus 
longish ; hind too short ; claws cuiwed and sharj). 

(215) ZANCLOSTO>r\’s, TRisTis, Lto/g' (JriTH-hilhid Malkoha, is in 
api)earance not unlike a smallish i>heasant, about 23 inches in length ; 
plumage is flark, greenish grey ; wings aufl tail glossy dark green, 
the lattci’ feathers tipi)ed white ; bill light green ; crimson iiapillose 
skin ro\UMl the eyes, suiToundefl by longish hair-likfj, bristly feather 
shafts. Malkoha^ have blight coloured bills aiifl consi)icuou.sly mark- 
erl bare skin round the orbits, blue, gi-een, and crimson, as the case 
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m«ay be, which give them fairly easy (listiiiguishiiig marks, no diffi- 
culty need bo experienced in making the acquaintance of these birds, 
although when observed they usually run soon to shelter among 
bamboo clumps or bush-jungle near by where they frequent. They 
lead a solitary existance and care little for intnulcrs into their sec- 
lusion. Their food is chiefly the larger insects ; grasshoppers, man- 
tides, catorpillcrs and at times fruit, when procurable on the ground. 


Sun-FAMtiA' CFNTIiOPODIN^^ ((h„caU) 

(IFNUS CENTKOPirs 

Birds, with rough spinous plumage ; they might be called the 
hedgehogs amongst ))irds. Bill is strong, well curved and high at 
the base ; wings rounded ; tail long, broad and graduated ; tarsus 
long ; feet large ; hind toe and claw long. 

(217) CKiSTHonu.s iii’FiPKNNis, Ctmitimi Oowtil, or “Crow- 
pheasant” as it is called, is a bird of similar habits to Malkohas. 
Tt is common in the plains, ajid can bo seen in most parts of India. 
In general appearance it is pheasant-liko ; tyi>ically its hind claw is 
long and dagger shaped ; tail long, broad and graduated. It is i)ar- 
tial to waste lainis and unfrequented places, at times found feeding 
on cultivated ground ; short bushy and scrub jungle. Not infro- 
(luontly in gorges, nullahs and in particular, perhaps, hedge rows, for 
which reason it is called in .some parts of India the “Hodge Crow.” 
Concal has the peculiar accomplishment, it has acquired of raising 
its largo tail over its back, squirrel-Iiko, which strikes one as a hint 
to its ^vould be captors, a sort of “ here’s my tail try a little salt ! ” 
Concal can witlnmt much difficulty bo riui down l)y a horseman, in 
the open, as its flight is heavy and lacks the natural intelligence of 
most })irds. > Wo are told that Mahomedans ami some of the Hindus 
cojisider this bird a delicacy — roasted. Its cry is a sort of }u» 02 ), 
hmp, 

AV'ith this species wo will dismiss Scaiisores and jmss on to the 
next tribe, a typical group of, as a rule, rich and beautifully coloured 
l)irds, with usually, long slender, bills, not infrc<iucntly curved. 
These birds feed much on indlen and nectar from flowers ; a few of 
the families on insects aia’ ben-ios. 
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TRIBK TKNUIKOSTKES. 

■ ' Are coBiposed of the following families, divided into two 
types ; — *’ 

A. Kielily coloured ... IloJiey-suckers etc. 

B. Not so richly coloured ... The Creepers and Ilooiwes. 


Fa.m I l,Y N ECTAIi INI I ( /fonriMtairrs ) 

Or Suji-lnrd.s, as they arc soniotinies called, reprosont in India 
the group known as Humming birds of America, most of the Tndia)i 
species rival in l)cauty and elegance r)f form, the famotis tr/ins- 
,atlantic birds. The metallic brilliancy anrl splendoni' of the various 
(!olours o‘f the male Honey-sucker can scarce but arrest your atten- 
tion. These birds either hover lightly over a flower to draw the 
Jioctar, which lies concealed within the cup or deftly capture an insect 
on the wing. "Whilst at work they lack the busy hum produced 
by their fair American cousins, nevertheless they chatter and com- 
plain in (|uito as pleasant a maniu)r fis any of the small birds. 

(223) AraciiNOTHERA .MA<sN.\, Lun/e Sjniler-Jltiiifer, which heads 
the list of Teuuirosfrcs, has not the rich metallic coloin-s of the mahs 
Honey-suckers, nevertheless it has a prettily marked coat. This 
species is inches in lengtli : colour of the plumage is greenish 

yellow, streaked with black, which gives it a dainty attnictivc api)oar- 
ance. Bill is long, slightly curved ; tail short. It is a x)retty .sight 
to see this natty little bird picking off insects from the flow’ers in 
the warmer A'alleys and hill sides, Ik’Iow 3,000 feet elevation. Fre- 
<iuently I have seen them hanging on to big planbain flowers, pro- 
Iring its scimitar like frill between the folds for lurking insects, 
spiders it seems to be “dead nuts’' on. Large Spider-Hunter 

appears quite a giant beside its brethren, th«i Honey-suekers, which 
are on an average about 5 inches in length. Its predominating size, 
generally strikes one, when thc.se bir<ls are found feeding in mixed 
groups of small })irds. You see it hovering about the leaves or 
perched on a twig just resting awhile, before another excursion 
among the bright flower.s. Most of the members of this tribe are 

active and bustling. Once fairly on the move it is difficult to follow 

the movements of the Spider-Hunter when bent on business, for 
it seldom seems to rest till it has searched eveiy tlow'er. 

GENUS ^THOPYGA 

These are small sized birds ; bill long and cui ved ; tail graduated, 
elongated central feathers. One might call them the typical genus 
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of the suii-hirds. Their plumage is rich and -saried With blight, 
metallic gloss. You must have frequently noticed these little! 
hardly bigger than a butterfly, in gardens, and where ^ew' flowers 
adorn the place, more so in spring. It hovers with the gentlest, 
tread, driving its long tubular bill in scented Honey-suckles and 
Wall-flowers with grace and elegance or goes hcatl first into large 
‘Rhododendron flowers, scarcely bending the pendejit branches, the 
blossoms are attached to. At times these interesting little birds 
find, the brushing away of thick pollen. too much for their delicate 
eyes, so they pierce, with their long beaks the flower cups, just 
where the honey can be tapped-, and 'suck out the juice with im- 
punity. Those little pollen distributers scjcm to seletit or discard 
for the day one x^artieular genus or family of plants to draw out the 
the nectar, with the discrimination of connoisseurs. A few of the 
following species, have representatives in the district : — 

(22.5) ^^TIlOPYOA Mll.KS, //mtdwytfw lied JFone.y-mcker, or Yellow- 
backed Honey-sucker as it is sometimes called. This beautiful little 
Sun-Bird is fairly common in spring in our gardens, and more so 
when the Goorbeach (as JiCpchas call this tree) is in flower. These 
long tail-like clusters of flowers well stocked with perfume and 
honey attract numl)ers of little birds, also when the gorgeous look- 
ing Red Rhododen<lrons .are in bloom. It .arrives in e<arly spring 
and loaves again about end of .July. They breed in more wooded 
)»arts of the district between 6,000 and 7,000 feet elevation. Then- 
nests are difficult to find as they are artfully hidden away among dense 
foliage. Suspended to a twig, a fl.ask sliaped construction of moss, 
well interwoven, and plastered without with cob-webs ; inside is 
neatly lined with soft silky fibres, usually collected from orchid seed 
pods, or other flowering parasites. This little pear-shaped abode 
is entered, from the side, eggs .are small, o\ al in shape, white in 
colour finely streaked and speckled at the Large end. This bird 
c.an be made out by its dark sanguineous colour, on lesser wing- 
coverts, bsuik and .about the hesvd ; upper tail coverts dark green ; 
rump bright yellow ; wings brownish green ; breast brilliant scarlet- 
carmine ; under parts of the Iwdy brownish green. Mikx is 6 inches 
in length. 

(226) yEriioPYOA Vkjorsit, VuM-emrAf lied Ilouey-Mtrhr. Though 
a rarer bird up here than MUe.% it is occasionally seen flitting about 
the flowers. It appears to have a gi-eater amount of metallic green. 
It has scarlet on the throat, neck and bi’cast ; shoulders .and scapu- 
lars are sanguineous ; bright yellow oji the lower back, forms a big- 
ger patch than Mile.'i has. The shining violet feathers are not easii.y 
observed, as Honey-suckers are restless little birds. It has violet 
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alK)ut tho oar-coverts also a lino of those feathers from chin to the 
breast. Vigorsii is 5 inches in length. 

(227) JirHOPYGA Gouldt.®, l\irple-taih>d lloney-xudlcur, ia.a much 
rarer sjiecies than dither of tho i»rocoefling ones. It appears more 
at home below 6,000 'feet elevation. Where it is occasionally seen. 
It seems tfi i»refer denser cover, not infreciuently beside a- running 

• stream. H'liis bird is usually made out by its deep crimson lesser 
wing coverts, rich and glo.ssy ; violet on crown of tho head, throat 
and shoulders ; deep crimson back and scapulars ; bright yellow 
breast, abdomen tinted with scarlet. 

(228) .dSTHOPYOA iGNlCArnA, Fire-fiiiM lied Uouey-sneler. This 
pretty Sun-Bird visits Darjeeling in spring. They are fretpicJitly mot 
with in Hower-gardens. It is bigger than the proceeding species 
being 7 inches in length. Its scarlet upper -tail cenerts, about tho 
head and middle tail feathers tur'iiing to crinrson, soon attracts 
attention ; head violet, back of the neck ami back j'ich scarlet ; 
under parts bright yellow, under tail coverts greenish. 

(229) v^?THOj’Y(JA Ni)‘ALKN.si.s, Maroon-haclced lloney-swl'er, might 
be called tho common Sun-Bird in Darjeeling. It arrives early in 
spring. It is distinguished by its bright yellow breast tinged with 
flame-colour ; neck and back dark maroon-red, rump bright yellow ; 
brilliant steel-green on tho head and upi)er tail -coverts ; some olive* 
about the wings. 

f23l) ^THOPYOA SATlMlATA, Bluch-hreanted Ifotiey-aurler, is a 
much darker coloured bird, nevertheless cpiite as ch'gajit and pretty 
as any of the species. Its iirominent and tyj>ical glossy black breast, 
and more sombre attire, relieves the dazzling luster and beauty of 
its congenors when met with among.st a mixed group. It remains 
in Darjeeling during the cold weather and has been found in sj>ring 
up to 9,000 feet elevation. 

It will doubtlessly be noticed that only males of the Honey- 
suckers have been described. Females arc sombre coloured, the 
species are not so reaflily distiiignished from eac;h other in their wild 
state, though they are easily made out from other birds. 


Svb-Family DICvEIN.<f!l ( Flmrrpeclcfirs J 

Are small size4 birds, different in structure ami (harjuitcristics, 
nevertheless there is a similarity between them and the previous 
group. Here you have a decided change in shape of bill, whi(!h is 
short, These birds feed freely on pollen and insects. 
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GENUS DICTUM 

Have short compressed bills, l>road at the Iwise, Icfi^sh wings ; 
tail short. None of these birds, which are coiAmonly known as soft- 
hflled flowerpeckers, are either plentiful or rojulily met with in Dar- 
jeeling. or the district. Most of them are seen on rare occasions. 

(*241) Myzanthk iGN(PKrTi7,s, Fhe.-hreai^M Flomriiccket^ though 
fairly common in Sikkim, is rarely seen in Dageeling. It prefers 
an elevation of from 5,000 t<i 6,000 feet. My~unthc is inches in 
length. It is usually made ovit by the \ ermilion patch on the breast ; 
above, black glossed with purple €and green : quills blackish ; under 
parts buff. These Flowerpeckers are not nearly so coinmon or 
friendly as their hard-billed brethren say (623 6.33) ; these are 

birds of smallish size, alnnit 3 to 4 inches in length, Which are 
plentiful and social in Darjeeling. Care must be taken, in the Held, 
not to mistake .such birds as Minla (61 m) or FUtniinkcfts, Flame 
fronted Floworpocker (633) for Mij'Mtithe. as I have, occasiotially .seen 
done, or one or other < if J*linUosco}nn<(‘ for .soft-billed Flowerpeckers: 
when \newing birds in their wild state. However when we come to 
Hard-billed Flowerpeckers, we will find ourselves, doubtlessly more 
at home among old friends in Darjeeling, i)osse.s.sing a ]ier.sonality 
qtute their own. 


Family CKRTinAD.d5 ( I'reeiye.r.^) 

These birds form the secomi grouji, mto found Truni’/vstres com- 
]>osed of. They are repre.sontod by two types (i) Cfirfhituv, True, 
Creepers, (ii) Sitthne, Nuthatches. 

(i) Sub-Family CKUTHIN^E (True Creeper/^) 

So called on account of their peculiar mode of living and habits 
generally. Birds of typical structure, they comi>ose, also link up a 
big ami varied class, of birds, with more or less Tenuirostral ten- 
dencies. They are of small size 5 to 6 inches in length. Bill acute 
and compressed, generally long ; feet large, with hind toe and claw 
large ; plumage sombre, having a mottled appearance, which aids 
these birds not a little in their vocation of creeping up a perpendi- 
cular wall or tree, making them less liable to detection from would 
be enemies. Very few of the tree- or wall-creepers are met with in 
Daijeeling itself. In the district they are frequently seen either 
at an elevation above Darjeeling or below according to the dlstrilm- 
tion of each particular siiecies. 
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(244) Ckhthia NiPALKNsis, jVaptil 'I'mi-ctreper, is found usually 
over 9,000 feofc elevation. It is 5i inches in length ; plumage is 
rufous-browrf, with whitish spots and streaks, more prominent on 
the head ; upper tail coverts ferruginous ; quills brown with a light 
wing-bar ; tail light chesnut, feathers pointed ; breast white tinged 
brown on the sides ; lower tail coverts and flanks ferruginous. 

(246) Cektuia discolor, Sikkim Tree-creepr, is found afiout 
4,000 feet, occasionally it visits Daijeeling in the rains. Jn length 
it is 6 inches ; colour brownish chesnut, above, spotted with white ; 
lower back (rump) and tail-coverts are ferruginous ; tail feathers, 
pointed, light brown in colour. This bird is more frequently seen 
in the outskirts of Darjeeling. Like most of the Ti’ue-Creepers it 
is wren-like in habits, but more active than nuthatches when hunt 
ing for insects on trees. Nipalen-'da (244) is usually found on high 
altitudes, on the 8ingalillas, and in Sikkim. It is smaller in size 
than discolor, and distinguished from it, by well defined spots of 
white on the head ; deep ferruginous on lower-lxock aird tail-coverts ; 
under i)arts white. 

(247) Tichodroma muuaria. Red-winged Wall-creeper, which we 
might consider the most interesting and beautiful of (!firthin<v. 
Its bill is very long, slender and a little curved, having a cylindrical 
appearance ; wings long (typicsil of this group), 4th and 6th quills 
the longest ; tail soft and short ; toes long and thin ; hind toe very 
Jong. Lepchas call this bird Larndong-pho. It is often met with, 
hunting, precipitous rocky sides of our jhoras (water-courses), for 
insects, a good deal lower than Daijeoling. Some time ago, I saw 
a number, on the “Singtam slip” (laud-slip). It was a pretty sight 
to watch the^o birds, busy at work Their light cinereo\is-grey 
bodies, with wings and wing-coverts carmine and red, flashed in the 
sunlight. It is not often, one meets birds spread out in a perpen- 
dicular position to where you are observing them, fluttering their 
dainty little wings in the bright sunshine, like so many big butter- 
flies. This bird is much bigger than the ordinary run of tree- and 
wall-creeper, it is about 7 inches in length. 


(ii) Sub-Family ^SITTIN^ ( Nuthatches) 

Though closely connected with the creepers, they differ a good 
deal from them. Bill is fairly long, straight, stout and compressed 
at the tip; rictal bristles strong; wings ix)inted 1st primary le.ss 
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than half the length of the 2iid ; tail in roost of the species, short 
and square. One species at least is fairly common in Daxjeeling. 
The nuthatch climbs with eJifse. It works \ip the side of a tree 
with great facility, after the manner of woodpeckefs, only with 
greater agility and can come down again head-fii’st when disposed to 
do so, an accomplishment Picido'. never acquire. This development of 
(Uiforced climbing has given the nuthatch a well developed hind toe 
and inner front tt)e dwarfed. They feed chiefly on insects, occa- 
sionally a berry or two. In size they are small about inches in 
length. ComiKired with Woodpeckers, they apparently have a closer 
"affinity to Yimgipicm I'igniy Woodpeckers. Nuthatches get their name 
from the partiality British species show' for nuts, w hich they store up 
for a rainy day. Out in India and, )nay be more .so, in the Hima- 
layas these birds arc not so thrifty. Doubtlessly too much familiar- 
ity with insects, has bred a csnitcmpt for storing, as for nuts, they 
s(M‘.m to have di.scarded altogether such luxuries. Jjike Pkido'- they 
seem to have fallen })sick on inseetivorou.s diet. 

(24f^) Se'IT.v IIi.qAi^AYEN.sis, IPhiteddiled Xntkafch, may nowand 
fhoii bo .scon in .spring, in thickly w’ooded jiarts of Darjeeling; but 
like .angel’s visits, it is becoming, each year rarer, owing to the 
ruthless cutting <lown of fitio pietxirescpio timber trees. Ilimalayeti- 
.s/’s though much lik<j in colour and habits to other species, has a 
])iggish white patch on the tail^ two central I’cctrices, the remaiiung 
tail-feathers wliitish tipped. Jliimhiijf’vd'i is about \\ inches in 
hmgtli. 

(’i.'jl) SiTi'A CfN.NA.MoMEOVKNTRls, Ciunanion-Odlied Nuthatch, is 
the commonest species we ha\ e in Darjeeling not unlike the former 
bird. It ni.ak<‘s a peculiar took-took-twk noise ami is usually seen, 
working its way up the b.ark of ti*ee.s, tapping for insects. I have 
frequently seen them in Silver Sxiring forest, or rather all that’s left 
of this once tine forest, .anti the more wooded portions above the 
lK)use. This nuthatch is I’cadily r(!cognised by its predominating 
phindjeous colour; bright ciiimamun or ehesnut breast and abdomen. 
It has a black streak on side of the head ; tail black, with a white 
spot on the inner web of the feathers, not always conspicuous. These 
nuthatches are usually seen in i>airs, generally a bit apart, 
climbing different trees or proceeding along the lateral branches. 
Between their labours they keep up a cheerful tookdooh note to keep 
each other within their call, I take it, for they are extremely active 
and cover a good bit of ground in their peregrinations. How these, 
and many other birds don’t got lost and ever come together again 
is marvellous. I have carefully marked pertain paii’s, on several 
occasions and have not infrequently found the one with the other 
year by year. This nuthatch is 6f^ inches in length. 
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(252) SiTJ A FOUMOSA, Bcuufiful Xiidiafcli, is by far tluj loveliest 
of the gi-oup .*iiid one of the prettiest little birds to be found any- 
where. £t has so many bright colours, beautifully blended on so 
small a fi^ire (compass). Varieties of shades and kinds of blue 
and other colours : cobalt-blue, azure-bhie, verdigris-blue, lavender, 
rusty brown aud patches and spots of black and white are all found 
on this beautiful nuthatch. Which glisten and show out in the sun- 
shine looking bright and vivacious, much more so, in the live-bird 
than in a stuffed species. The difference being between live colours 
and dead colours, if I may be permitted to say so. This nuthatch 
is to bo found in Sikkim or Tongloo, also at Sonchal ; but not so 
frequently at this latter phico. Siffa formom is at its best, in spring, 
when it adorns its wedding garments. In length it is 7^ inches ; 
irides dark brown. 


Family ITPUPIIXE (lliMjpKsJ 

This bt*ing.s us to the .‘Jrd gi'oup of Tr.titiirtt-di-r-: 


.Si;j5-Familv UPUPlNyE ( llwpws) 

Are birds .so wcll-knowii to i’c.sident.s in (he plain.s, chiedy owing 
to their tyjMcal forms, markings ami C'haraetoristic.s, that it .scom.s 
scarcely nocessJiry to introduce the hooixjc. Its bill is very long, 
curved and compressed ; head is crested Avith long and sixjtted 
feathers ; tail broad. Those birds are terrestrial in habits and feed 
on insects — grasshoppers, etc. Gait is elegant and easy, not lack- 
ing in tlignity. Hooiwe’s call is lively, a familiar, lohvop, wfioop, irhmp, 
which is oftener heard during the rainy season, when wo have a 
nice break of sunshine, in the weather, after a “dowji pour.” Its 
crest is generally erect aud most conspicuous by its al>sence when 
depressed or trailing over its shoulders. The Hoopoe is uncommon 
in Darjoeling. 

GENUS UPUPA 

Bill very long, slightly curved and compressed ; crest large ; 
wing long, 4th quill longest; tail broad, of 10 feathers; tarsus mode- 
rate, with wutaj in front ; claws short ; hind claw long. 
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(251) Upoi'A KPOPS, Europtnin- Hoi/iyni is found at high eleva- 
tions, inure frequently on the Himalayas. It has more white about 
the body than the In<lian species. Size about 12 inches in length. 
This Hoopoe visits Darjeeling in winter, from Europe, most probably. 

(255) Upopa NIQRIP1SNNI8, Indian Hoopoe, is smaller in size, 
being about 10^' inches in length. Nigtipennis is the common Hoo- 
poe found in the plains where it is a winter visitant chiefly. It 
differs but little in colour from its congener. Indian Hoopoe is 
found at most places in the plains. “It frequents groves of trees, 
thin forest jungles, gardens, the neighbourhood of villages, and old 
deserted buildings, mosques, tombs and large mud walls.” 


'I’RIBE DENTIKOSTRKS 

This brings us to the big Dentirostral Tribe, with its ramifica- 
tions of families, sub-families, genera and si)ecies. This group 
pnsscnts many interesting types of birds. They have more or less 
typically shaped bills ; similar prevailing characteristic and habits ; 
similarities in structure. Upper mandible is notched in most of 
the familie.s, having a noticeable “tooth,” as it is commonly called, 
a sharp curved tip, which aids the bird to tear the fruit or what 
food it habitually subsists upon ; not infreiiuently to clear away 
bark, fibres, moss and loaves from the ground, in its .search for 
food ; or rip up big beetles, insects anci .sickly small ?)irds, in the 
case of Laniiis (lahtora). Some of our finest .songsters belong to this 
group. All the warblers are found in this tribe ; and those prim 
lady like birds the Wag-Uiils, Fork-tails, Red starts and Robins, 
and we might add Pipits, to this somewhat select class of biMs ; 
Init we must not overlook the claims to refinement, and elegance of 
numbers of other birds, prominent among which are fantails and 
flycatchers. The wai-blcrs and their allied species, pos.sess a com- 
plicated lower larynx, actetl on by pairs of rau.scles which aid 
these line songsters in the production of those musical trills and 
refrains, all true lovers of nature delight to listen to. 

Birds of this tribe have strong bills, of moderate length, toothed 
at the tip, in some of the groups more distinctly uotehod. 

They are represented by the following families : — 

I. Laniadas (shrikes) birds of moderate size ; beaks strong, 
compressed and possessing a well developed “tooth" on upper man- 
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dible. They feed on insects, small, defective, birds and mammals 
which they usually capture on the ground, then return to their 
IKjnjh, to cat. 

II. MusClCAlMD.fi (Flacatclierx) comprise, birds of small size; 
bill typically much depressed, broad at the base. Kictal bristles 
well developed, which aid them in holding insects, captuiwl on the 
wing. 

III. Meri:lid.e ( Thmxh(x) most of these biids feed and re- 
main much on the groinul, in preference to perching on trees ; bill 
compressed, of moderate size and strength ; lictal bristles undeve- 
loped. 

IV. Bkachypodid.e. These arc thrushes with short legs and 
foets Bulbuls and Orioles. All of them are ai’borcal in habits; 
seldom seen on the ground. They live principjilly on fruit, when 
procurable, and soft bernos ; but they often have to fall bfick on 
insectivoimis diet. 


V. SviiVlAD.E small birds, as a rule, with sloider 

bills, a sort of isosceles tiianglo in shape; longish tarsi. These 
birds feed chicHy on insects, at^ times are seen on the. ground, goner 
ally on trees and bushes. 


VI. A.Mi’ELlD.li. This last group, takes in all the remaining 
forms of stnutturc, habits and poeuliaritie.s of Deiitirostres. None 
of these birds can be placed with assurain'c in any of the foregoing 
families. They comprise, biids of varied types— Hill-Tits, • the hai*d- 
billed birds including tin* True Tits, and the. remaining type of 
Flowerpeckers, Shrike and Thrush-Tits, and Accentores. Majority 
of them are found on tall bushes, evergreen I’cKjesses or .scrub-jungle 
on the hill sIoikjs, favoring places which are in close proximity to 
springs and water-courses. Hom»! of these birds ar<5 bright and 
beautifully marked, others again are dull, sombre in colour, and pre- 
fer secluded haunts. Their bills arc of the most i»irt stout and 
somewhat conittil in appearance. 
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I. Family LANIADvE ( ffhn]cc-'<) 

Are composerl of the following Sub-Families : — 


fx. (i) LANIANJ5 ... True Shiikes, having large bills. 

(ii) MALACONOTiNAi . . . Bush Shrikes, bills larger, feed chiefly 

on insects. 

(iii) Dicriirtn.i*: ... Drongo Shrikes, Avith long depressed 

bills, tails long and forked. 

(iv) Artamin.k ... Swallow Shnkes. Bill shoj-t; tail 

short, wings long and swallow- 
like in apiv^aranee. 

(v) (JampkIMIAGI N.K ... ('nekon Shrikes. Bill w’ide at the 

base, slightly hooked ; feed on 
iirseuls : tail more or less racket 
shax»ed —Cuckoo-like, also their 
plumage to some »(xtent.. 


Sub-Family LANIAN^ (Tru^ shrikes) 

Birds with slightly parrot or hawk-like bills, strongly notchc<l, 
having a prominent, overlapping “tuoth” or hook; claws sharp. 
Most of these Shrikes are dull phmiage*! birrls. The lAihhmi chiefly, 
livals some of the mammals in cruelty. True Shrikes appear to have 
a partiality for “high game.” They usually empale their victims, on 
big sharp thorns, which surround their larders, they not infre- 
quently maintain, which is generally, on a leafy thorn-bush or tree. 
It is suggested, that, th’s is to soften the meat for which they are 
screwing up an appetite. I have seen a sickly little bird thus em- 
paled, calling out loudly for help, and Lahtora, looking on with grim 
satisfaction, in fact it hardly heeded me, Avhen I turned my atten- 
tion, to it. and knocked it off its perch with No. 8 shot, from a 
collector’s gun. The only good quality I can see, jtist at present, 
in these Shrikes, is the warning cry of lahtora^ — shrike ! shnk-e ! ! 
uttered in an excitable manner, while it skims over long lemon grass 
in the Terai jungles. Every now and again the warning note is 
heard, directing your attention, by shooting down in a perpendicu- 
lar flight, towards a spot whore the monarch of the forests, you 
have gone out to hunt may bo, is stalking you, slowly, prowling like 
a great cat to take you unawares. Those useful aet.s of service, arri 
certainly a redeeming characteristic, which Lahtora po.sscss, along 
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with two or three other birds, which we will notice hereafter. 
These warning notes, an<l temporary anxiety for their safety, ha-s 
sa^•ed many a shikarie’s life. Not a few birds show a desire for pi-o- 
tecting the weak against the strong. Hoad of the Tnie Shrike is 
largo. It has a cons]>icuons black eye-streak ; wings long ; gictal 
bristles ample ; tail longish and graduated. The sexes of Laniux, 
are alike in colour. Very few of those Shrikes come up to our 
elev'ation either to breed or to escape the inclement weather, els(f- 
where. Most of the species prefer the warm valleys. Tins species 
more freipiently observed in Darjeeling is ; 

(258) LaNIUs TEWlRONOTi;s, Gtrij-Inu‘M Shrih. It is .seen 
oftener in winter, in Darjeeling. Tt flies faii'ly high and keeps a 
gowl deal to the tops of taller ti'<*es, (sxcepting when foraging. 
Small birds have a marked di'oad of this Shrike, quite a.s much as 
the kesti'el, whose voice it appears to imitate, ft is 10 inehe.s in 
length. It can generally be marie out by its dark ashy colour, above ; 
wings and tail are dusky brown ; foreneck, breast anrl upixn- part 
of the abdomen white ; foiruginous below ; rerldish on upper tail 
covei'ts and lowm- liack ; head, scapular s anri back dar k ashy grey. 
The black, eye-.stn!ak i>revahmf in this grorri* is iiol so pi-ominent in 
this sirecios. 

(25fl) Laniu.s lahtoua, IntlUm Gtff/ Shrilp, which, was nmn- 
tionerl in the introductory remarks, is nroi'c at home at a lower’ 
altitude. Tt has a wide geographical distribution anrl is found in 
most places in the plains. The “ Butcher’ birrl” as lahtora is com- 
monly called is alrout 10 inches irr length ; Irluish or irotr-grey itr 
colour ; wings ar’c black also the middle tail feathers : wirtgs ha^-e a 
broad white Irand. 


Sub-Family MALACONOTIN.rE, ( IVootl Shrikeft) 

Are more arboreal in their habits ; they are seldom or over seen 
on the ground, like iMiiim when making a capture. Their bills are 
longer and more compressed ; wings longer than the true shrikes ; 
tail shorter; tarsus short; feet small and feeble. These shrikes 
feed on insects, occasionally on berries. 

(263) Tkphrodornis pet^vioa, Nepal Wood Shiike, is rarely seen 
in Daoeeling. It is more frequently met urith in the woods, beside 
Bunjeet and Teesta rivers. This wood-shrike is nearly 9 inches in 
length. It is pale ashy brown in colour, above ; darker on the pri- 
' inmies and tail. It has a fairly conspicuous, white lower l>ack 
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(rump) ; a black streak about the eyes ; undej’parts of the body are 
whitish tinged with red on the breast. These birds are shy ; and 
hide among denser foliage, when seen they are usually capturing 
insects on the wing or hunting for caterpillors. 

#67) Hemipus pk.'ATUS, lAftle PmJ-(^hrihe, is seldom seen over 
5,000 feet. Like most of its kind, it prefers well wooded i>arts 
of the district or thick jungle undergrowth, where it appears to 
associate freely with small birds about the place. Not infrequently 
it is found beside hill streams. It is 5 inches in length and is readily 
distinguished. Male is black on the back and scapulars ; white 
lower back (rump) ; white wing band ; tail feathers, white tipped ; 
beneath, the body plumage is white. 

(269) Vor.vocivoKA melaschistos. Dark-grey Cnckm-xhrike, is 
fairly common in Darjeeling, and could be mistaken, at a hurried 
glance for one of the Rock-thnishes. It is about 10 inches in 
length. Its plumage is plumbeous and appears bhu’sh among the 
green foliage ; (piills and tail black ; pale grey beneath ; bill and legs 
l>lack ; ii'ides ha^el. This Cuckoo-shrike is seen more frequently 
here in spring, at no great distance uix)n the trees, at times nearer 
the tO)t, usually gliding about the big lateral branches in seai’ch of 
insects and beetles. Its song is musical, which is uttered at ijiter- 
vals, during the day. 

CIENDS GRADCALITS 

Hill strong, deep, wide at the base, ridge curved and hooked ; 
rietal bristles weak ; wings lojjg and iwanted ; tail rounded at the 
tip ; claws large and curvc<l. 

(270) Grauc'-ATA'S mackf, Ijirge (’nekrtn-shrike, is also, occasionally 
found in Darjeeling. It is more abundant at a lf)wer elevation. 
This species is not unlike a large Ilawk-Cuckoo in apjiearance. In 
habits it differs, being shy and avoids exposure. Its call, at times 
is harsh and grating ; Imt its song is musical which sounds like a 
soliloquy ; but when token by surprise, it lots you know that you 
are intruding on its privacy. It foods much on insects, occasionally 
on fruit and berries. This Cuckoo-shrike is 12 inches in length; 
plumage above is light pluinbcou,s-grey ; toil blackish, tipped white ; 
i)reast light grey ; lower parts white, below the breast cross striped ; 
bill blacUsh ; irides dark coloured. It is the light grey colour, with 
the cross-stripes, apx>oaring like horizontal lines, and racket tail 
which, at a [tasking glance, at times, mistakes this species, for the 
Hawk-Cuckoo or one of the hawks and goto accidently shot, as a 
marauder of i)oultry-yards and pigeon-coo]»s. Its head is big. Its 
heavy, clumsy looking bill with widish, inllatod margin at the Itaso, 
cannot 1x3 mistaken. • 

9 
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The second ^<roiip of (UxiDpephtujina’ \si n different type of bird; 
small^in size and prettily colo\irod. 

GENUS rERICROCOTUS, CMiniveh) 

Comprise of birds, much smaller in size, and are some the 
most gorgeously plumaged among DentiioM rvx, which up to this point, 
have been birds of the most i)art, of sombre colours. Minivets 
visit us in spring, when those bright scjirlet (males) birds, which 
might aptly be called “ the flame of the forest,” are frequently seen, 
with their glossy black heads and wings, as the case might be, oif 
the males, with their bright yellow coloured mates, eqjoying a little 
friendly chase among taller trees in the garden or perched on the 
tip of a bushy evergreen, kharSni tree (ash) warbling a pleasant 
song of contentment and pride. Bill of these birds is moderately 
long, fairly broad and high at the base, culmen a bit curved ; rictal 
bristles slight ; wings moderate, 4th and 5th quills the longest ; tail 
long, outeV feathers graduated ; tarsus and feet short and limited ; 
claws curved. The two species, which are common in Dageeling, 
are the Large and Short-billed Minivets. 

(273) Pericrocotus brevirostris, Slmi-hilktl Minket, is ofteiicr 
seen in Datjeelinft where it is fairly common. It seems to think 
that there is no other bird more beautiful than its sweetheart. The 
greater part of a spring morning you can hear it calling out 
pretty, pretty ! ” and its mate roplie.s, “ Kveet ” in a most satisfactory 
manner. It arrives a good bit before .xpeHoxuji and builds its nest 
usually on oak or tall evergreen tree.s. It constructs a deli<;ate 
shallow cup shaped nest, which i.s placed between forked twigs. 
Eggs are broad-oval in shape, richly blotched and streaked brownish 
red and pale purple, on a greenish white ground colour. Bn’riiusfn'x 
is about 7 ^ inches in length ; deep crimson in colour ; blue-black 
on the head, neck, upper i)art of the back, wings and a few of the 
tail feathers ; wings with specks of crimson, also a conspicuous wing 
spot. In the female yellow takes the place of crimson. 


Sub-Family DICRTJRIN.^ C J)ix>ngosJ 

Most of the birds found in this group are common in India, 
some species, more so, have a wide distribution, whilst others pre- 
fer certain localities. A number of these species are represented in 
Daijeeling and the district, where they retire to breed in spring and 
.during the rains. As a rule these birds, lofe the warm sunny climes 
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l»c.st. Typically, Uroiigos .ire of slender form and build, clothed 
with black glossy xjlumagc and adorned with long forked tails. Their 
flight is graceful, rapid and strong. Bill is largish, wide at the base, 
thick, curved and notched at the tip ; rictal bristles strong and 
nun^lNrous ; legs short ; feet small. 

(27«) Dicrurus MACROCERCiTs, Common Jhongo, or Drongo- 
fShrike as it used to be called ; or king-crow by residents in India ; 
and “ kotwal ” by Indians. These names aptly certify to certain 
useful qualifications, this species possess. For the Common Drongo 
is on a fairly secure footing, with rascals in the shape of crows and 
other mischievous birds, even that hardened sinner Milvm GoHinla, 
the common kite, holds this species of Drongo in respectful estima- 
tion and prefers to solicit its servicel^ no doubt acting on the prin- 
cipal which governs not a few rules of bird life, such as, a good 
friend, but a bad enemy,” or the law which no amount of bird legis- 
lation can upset ** let him hold who has the power, and let him keep 
who can,” which rules of the game in foraging, both common kite 
and the crow scientifically known as Coivm Splewlem, tenaciously 
adhere to. This Drongo is well-known so reciuires no special intro- 
duction. It feeds chiefly on insects, usually caught in the air. 

At times should a dainty morsel present itself, it will follow 
hard after it, and secure it on the ground in a, somewhat, charac- 
teristic manner. This bird is social and seems to prefer the haunts 
of man, princiiKvlly, the homely Indian cultivator. It is often seen 
perched on backs of cattle, i*elieving them of flies which torment 
their peaceful grassing, or may bo, at times, merely enjoying the 
novelty of a free ride. The king-crow is 12 inches in length ; bill 
longish, stout, depressed at the Imisc. 

(2S0) DicRi urs LON(iiCAUl>ATiTs, hmg-UiUed Drongo^ is fairly 
common in Darjeeling, where ft arrives generally amongst the first 
of our spring birds. When this Drongo makes its api)earance you 
may bo certain that wintry weather has ceased, for a certaintj^^ and 
no more surprises are to be experienced in the shape of ‘Cold 
waves.” This bird though very like the “king-crow” in appear- 
ance, is generally made out by its longer tail. LongteaudatuK is not 
quite 12 inches in length. Its plumage is glossy bluish black; bill 
is depressed at the base ; tarsus very short ; tail long, consequently 
it would experience some ditficulty to rising off the ground, were 
it occasionally to land like the “ king-crow ” when in persuit of an 
injured winged termite or other insect. This Drougo’s song is 
musical at the same time, having the metallic Drongo like sound. 
White-bellied species has a prettier note than Longkoudafw^. It is 
partial to warmer elevations also Lesser Eacket-tailed Drongo, both 
these speciesi are uncomnfbu and keep much to ceu'tain localities. 
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Kl«»r.li s 1*AK \F>lsKt s, htri/f Horl,, I fuil, 1/ Ihonijit, 

M-ith lihriiio'i rriiii/rr {■2t<:\) j,'o to form two luniitiful and ulogniit 
sitodos. Tlu'ir Ioiih tail ft-athors, which droop ,i?racof\dIy down o\cr 
the branch, the birds arc iH'rchc<l *)ii, more i;spccially is 

particularly strikiii;!. 'I'hc Icii^'thciicd outer tail feathers are nearly 
20 inches, eomprise, chiotly a Ion#: black Iwirb, with a black feathery 
web at its tip, the iniH'r web only, with a twist down side up. It 
is a pleasure to watch these beautiful Dron^'os in the warm \alle^> 
on tall trees, beside the Uunjeet <»r one of tlui bi-; river.s. Kli^ht 
of these birds is usually un<lulatint 4 , when proeeedinj; any distance, 
Init when making' short sallies, their movements aro graceful, more 
p,articularly when obs<'rved on the hunt for insects on the win;;. 
They shoot up, fockot lik(\ deftly seewv the i>rey, then retiu’ii to 
their perch. Then again, one can’t help admiring, the ca.so witJi 
which these birds protect and handle, without any apparent obstruc- 
tion, their long posterior appendage.s. Xo high ))orn dame er 
carried her conrt-traiii with gn'ater .uraco. In shape and colour, 
Dkruritui' are very similar to each other: a proflominating uniform 
black with glossy steel blue. 


>Sup>-Fa.mily AliTAMIN.^!] (^^fimUoiv-Shrikcs) 

This is last of the groups Shrikes are composed of. These birds 
arc 8wallow-like in flight; in appearance not unlike them ; in habits 
similar. At the same time »Swallow-shrikes remind us not a little 
of Drongos to which they have a close affinity. Bill is thick, short- 
ish, wide at the base, deep, and culmen rounded, curved commis- 
sures ; rictal bristles undeveloped ; tarsus and toes short and strong ; 
claws acute and curved ; wings long, 2iid quill the longest ; tail 
short; bii’d.s of grey idumago, feed oji insects on the wing, much 
like Swallows ; but their flight is not long sustained. 

(287) AktamI's FI'SCT S, Aiihy Smillotc-shrih;^ is found in most 
places in the ]>laiijs. Not infrequently they may be seen mixing 
freely with Swallow’s in Darjeeling in their aerial x>ursuits ; but 
they are seen to greater advantage at a lower elevation below .5,000 
feet where I saw them fairly plentiful, skimming over tea bushes, 
in their hunt for insects, also near hollows and jhoras, which re- 
quired much closer attention than this aerial feeder could afford to 
give ; as Flycatchers and Flowerpcckers scarcely missed a chance 
of securing a i>assing gnat or mosquito. Swallow-shrikes like their 
socond'-cousins the swallows prefer clear open country, village clear- 
ings in the jungle and unprotected, bare hill sides. They feed 
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oxchiwivcl.v oil insects, but like the Droiigos arc seen oftoiior on their 
]»ercho.s. 'I'lieir flight is elegant .and easy, iiiueh like Ilirutulivinoj. 
In sonic iiarts of the country it is called Palmyra Swallow, owing 
to its i»ai tiality to this i»alni an<l other trees of like structure and 
qualities : as their sweet juices attract swarms of insects. These 
SAvallow-shrikes are often seen in the idains, more so perhaps than 
in the Himalayas. Skimming over the surface of quiet peaceful 
tanks and lakes. Occasionally they are seen passing to and fro over 
the surface of hill rivers. Their flight is typical : n few rapid flaps 
of their wings, then taking advantage of the impetus gathered, 
they sail with out-stretched wings, either on the straight or exe- 
cuting (;urA'es, looiis and circles. Their cry is wild, though hawk- 
Jike in sound. Fusais is 7 inches in length ; extent of wings 15 
inches ; bill pale blue ; plumage ashy-gi'oy, Avith a reddish tinge on 
the back, under parts arc white ; sexes are alike in colour. 


II. F.vmily MUSOICAITD.E (Flycatchers) 

The second groui) of Dontirostros, have many interesting repre- 
sentatives in Darjeeling : Flycatchers, api)ear to be in many ros- 
poets well marked out by nature. They comprise birds of small 
size of the most i>art, feebler bills than Shrikes ; gai^ fairly wide 
strong and numerous rictal bristles, assist them in securing insects, 
on the wing ; legs short and feeble, suitable for the porch from 
where they make short rapid sallies and \isually return to the same 
IKJich. Bill is tyi>ical, fairly wide, depressed and shallow, hooked 
and notched at the tip. Without entering into minor details of 
anatomy and structure, these few leading characteristics will suffice 
to distinguish this typical group of birds. 

They are divided into (i) Myiuyrinw, (ii) Mnscicapime. 


(i) Si:ji-FAMILY MYIACxRINyE (Trm Flycatchers) 

Comprise, birds with flat triangular' bills ; rictal bristles long, 
numerous and well developed ; feet feeble. They feed on insects, 
chiefly caught on the wing. They are restless in their habits ; all 
their movements are easy and graceful. It is a pretty sight to 
Avatch these typical Flycatchers at Avork, you can hear, Avithout 
difficulty, the loud snap of their mandibles, at each flick at an 
insect. 
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W'^o find three species heading the list are biids found in the 
plains ; but not ascending the hills. 

GKNIJS TCHITREA (rarmlue Flycakh.rs) 

Are not clothed in bright and gay plumage, nevertheless they 
form a group of beautiful and graceful birds. Though some of their 
closely related species are richly adorned. To this genus belongs 
the very beautiful group of birds known as “Birds of Paradise” 
found in the tropics. A no mean representative, is seen on rare 
occasions in the wilds of Burniah. It is known as King Bird of 
Paradise of richer colour than Cicitiuni-s regnm of New Guinea. 
This rare species found in Burmah has a most entrancing' love dance, 
which few human beings ha^•e been iiermitted to witness. Our re- 
presentative in India has generally predominating white plumage. 

(288 ) Tchitrka pakadjsi, Parndvte Flymkhery seldom gets be- 
yond foot of the hills, where it is found in thickly wooded i>arts. 
It is fre«]ucntly observed in more oi>ou country. Faradvii is about 
1) inches in length. Its long central tail feathers are about 16 inches 
long, which gives Tchifrm together with its structur'c and habits a 
beautiful airy api)earancc on the wing. It is restless and active in 
habits, never seems to tire in its light wanderings, flitting from 
IHjrch to iKjrch with the lightest tread. It seldom seems to rest or 
ever to land on the grotuid. Indians have a legend to the effect, 
that this bird was turned out of Paradise for misdemeanours. Cer- 
tainly Paradise Flycatcher looks like a truant bird from Eden. Colour 
of this species is white?, with glossy greenish black on the head and 
neck black on some of the <iuill.s, piiinaries and .secondaries ; head 
crested with hackle like feathers ; bill and eyelids of this si>ccies, 
and offiiiis arc cobalt-blue ; irieles eleep brown. The iHJCuliaiity 
alwut this bird is, changes of colour the plumage undergoes. Ches- 
nut is often met with in place of white, in a big number of birds 
at various seasons of the year. Prevailing white is not infrequently 
the change of colour effected by age of a full grown bird, not by 
any seasonable moulting. The female differs but slightly, the acces- 
sory tail feathers are shorter. This species may well be called “the 
Rocket bird,” owing to its long streaming tail, more obvious when 
on the wing. Paradise Flycatcher is often seen in the plains. Occa- 
sionally it visits gardens ^nd orchards. In the district it prefers 
warm valleys and seldom ascends above 2,000 feet, at this latter 
elevation in spring. 

(291) Leicwjkrca Fi'scovENTRis, Whik-lhmtfcd. Faiduily is 
the lir.st of this interesting family we find in Dai^jeolingr where it is 
fairly common in the woods. Frequently vi.siting in company 
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with other small birds, oiir gardens,’ trees and bushes, near the 
house, searching for insects usually on the wing. A pretty sight it 
is to see, this graceful little Fantail Flycatcher, come waltzing along 
at every turn and twist it takes, opening and closing its fan, as 
though it took a pride in possessing such an accomplishment. ITn- 
like the True Flycatchers it often lands on the ground, by the road 
side and deftly, with a graceful, scarcely a few inches off the sur- 
face, in a semicircular flight and sweep of its wings, secures an 
insect, just rising from off the gravel path, the audible snap of its 
mandibles can be distinctly heard. From a short distance, the plum- 
age of this Fantail appears black ; but a closer scrutiny proves it 
to be sooty-brownigh black. It has a white chin and throat, also 
white tipped tail feathers, which are easily made out. I)i size fiix- 
is 7 i inches long ; extent of wings 10 inches; irides are 
deep brown. This bird is called chak-iHl or ’* Wheel Dyal.” Male 
has a sweet, clear, merry song, bright and cheerful, often heard in 
spring, uttered whilst it gaily waltzes from bianch to branch oi* 
bush to bush. Usually the song is of four or five notes, running 
down the scale, incomplete, ending aliruptly, which produces an irri- 
tating effect on the listener, owing to the sudden break, now and 
then it relieves you by completing the broken scale. This fantail, 
like Tchitrea has light airy movements as though half in play and 
fun, even when it has a more serious project on hand, of nest con- 
struction, which production is a work of art, few birds could make 
a neater job. A l>eautiful little cup shaped nest attaehefl to a 
single green twig, prettily finished off outside, by wiiuling cobwebs 
tight (?) round it, leaving a frayed out bunch of moss and roots 
below, to make you think, that, it was merely a tangled stray bit 
of heritage caught by the branches. Should you have the good for- 
tune of discovering this fantail’s nest, you will see that an expert, 
and master builder has been at work. 

(294) Chelidorhynx HYPOXANTHA, YdUyin-Mlml Fantail, is a 
pretty little bright yellow coloured Inrd, which is readily made out, 
when in Daijeeling, restlessly fiuttering among the branches of tall 
trees by side of the road, which passes through the well wooded 
X)arts. This fantail has a light gossamer-like flight, when seen, it 
either makes short sallies in the air after insects, or prettily opens and 
closes its fanliko tail. It is a smaller bird than famn-eniria and 
perhaps does not come up to its bigger congener in waltzing accom- 
plishments, nevertheless, its a good second best, any way, in the 
district ; but it has a much lighter tread and all its movements are 
graceful. This little Fantail is found in most places at a high eleva- 
tion, in spring. On the road to Tongloo, i/i Ohoom forest in par- 
ticular it is frequently observed. Hypacantha is 4^ inches in len^h ; 
extent of wings 6 inches ; plumage is bright yellow, on lower parts,^ 
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also an eyo-streak of the same colour ; upper parts are dusky ash, 
with a greenish tinge ; some white on the outer tail leathers. This 
fantsil has a pretty, soft warble, when at rest on the tip of a big 
evergreen ; this subdued song, so full of rich notes, recalls not a 
little the mellow trills of the canary. 

(295) Ckyptolopha ciNERKO-CAPiLTiA, Grey-headed Flycatcher, as 
it is called, owing to its greater display of Mumcapiim tondoncios, 
than any of the Myiagritue. It gives us a convenient link between 
the two sub-families, more obvious perhajrs, in hmh in their natural 
state. Occasionally it may be seen to flutter its tail in true fantail 
fashion. In habits generally, it rivals typical qualities of the next 
group of Fly(‘atchcr.s. Like most of its family it is a spring \ isit- 
ant. It ai ri\ es amongst first of the migratory birds. It is not nearly 
so friendly as the last two fantails. It iwefers denser*, mor*c luxu- 
riant and secluded bowers, whilst in Darjeeling. In spring, its cheer- 
ful call is often heard, which is not unlike, more musical of course, 
the sound the wheels of a clock would make when wound, a rapid 
mechanical clicking. This merry, lively chir-r-r-r-il is plea.sant to the 
ear*. It has rather, a stimulating effect on the mind of the listener*. 
This bird is bigger than last mentioned species, being about 1^ 
inches in length, of a more robu.st build and temperament ; plum- 
age, above, is light yellowish green, with prominent dark ashy head 
and nape. Its tyjacal gr'ey head will always help you to distinguish 
it from other little birds it usually associates with in Darjeeling ; 
rump and upper- tail coverts tinged yellow ; breast pale ashy and 
lower ivarts of the body are a brownish yellow*. ( 'a pit hi has 
a pretty song (juite apart from the clock-winding cackle, which is 
uttered more as a note of excitability. One of the chai*acteristies 
in flight of this Flycatcher fantail, is a typical mifl-air hover* porscfl 
on the wing when seerrring an insect, this poculiar*ity in flight is 
often noticed in the kestrel, “ kittg-ct*ow ” and some of the king- 
fishers; in the hills mor*o often seen in Iloney-.suckcrs as they hover 
lightly over a flow^cr to extract, the honey. Together with this 
hovcr*ing jxriso on the wing. I have noticed on several occasions 
a peculiarly typical lateral or horizontal motion quickly i>erformed 
from side to side within radius of about a couple of feet or so. 
This peculiar flight I subsequently found was due, more or* loss to, 
the anxiety to secure as many mosquitoes it had got in amongst, 
whilst a biggish colony of these insects were fertilizing. The Fly- 
catcher in its act of snapping at the mosquitoes, kept up a (prick 
excited rattle like noise. I have detected in no other species this 
(prick lateral, back and forth flight. 
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SuB-FAMrr.Y MtT8CI0APIN^ 

Is the secotid j?rcnip. of Flycatchers. These birds feed on insects 
partly on the wing, or pick them off the leaves and are fairly at 
home on the ground. The first few, do not often avail themselves 
of this accomplishment. Bill is depressed and moderately wide, a 
little hooked and notched at the tip ; rictal bristles moderate ; wings 
more or less rounded ; tarsus short. As different species are exa- 
mined, the further we proceed down the list, the tarsi are more 
lengthened and strong ; feet usually small ; tail not lengthened. Not 
a few of these birds gra^le into tho Saxicolintr thrushes. Their young 
arc spotted in plumage 1)eforo they assume their full fiodged livery. 

(296) Hemichelidon Pi LiGiNOsr.s, >SW// Flycnicher, is frequently 
scon in Darjeeling, iwrchod on the tip of a big bush or tree. When 
on the wing, it is swallow-like in <ff>pearanee, .md gets mixed up 
with t liem, when fiying aboiit ; their wijigs l*eiiig much shorter, 
they can c.asily be distinguished. In si/e fiiliijinnsn.'t is I i iiuilies ; 
plum.age fuliginous-brown ; wings .and tail dark ; under p<arts of the 
iiody whitish. This bird is more rcjwlily distinguished, when mak- 
ing a (hish after a rising or passing in.sect, after the capture it usually 
returns to the i)erch, it has 1>een sitting on. Fiflu/iitnsn‘< has a 
shallow bill, wide at the base, narrow tip, scarcely hooked .and not- 
ched ; rictals short ; wings long for a Flycatcher, .3r(l (|uill the long- 
est ; t.ail short ; tansus short ; feet short. 

(299) Alseoxa.v FEKKCCJiNEt'y, Z'c/T/q/f/a/as’ Flycitfe/trr, though 
not .so plentiful as the former bird, it can occasionally be .soon in 
Darjeeling. It is generally, made out by its rusty-brown colour. 
Fe/rufriums is .'i inches in length, above, plumage is brown ; ferru- 
ginous upper tail-coverts ; head tinged olive ; teitiary quills and 
wing-coverts pale chesnut ; tail feathers blackish ; also the remain- 
ing quills ; front of the neck white ; beneath more yellowish ; ferru- 
ginous under tail coverts and fianks. This Flycatcher is seldom seen 
near fre«iuented roads. It seems to have a preference for more 
.solitary places. 

(301) E 11 MYIA.S MELANOPS, J'ertlifer Flycatcher, as I prefer to call 
it, keeping to the old familiar name of this friendly little bird, which 
brings to mind so many fond associations of the past. This bird 
is sometimes called Spring Flycatcher, which is typical of its un-. 
failing qualification of being among the first of the visitants to 
arrive in Darjeeling, the first bright cheerful day after a somewhat 
dreary winter. This pretty little bird is perhaps one of the com- 
monest and best known of our Darjeeling birds. It is frequently 
soon, in spring to soar up and up, as do the, sky-larks, warbling 
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sweetly and lark-like as it rises, as ever one would like to hear and 
see, but bein.n' a Flyeatchcr, it never disappears “far o’er the downy 
cloud,” nevertheless, it H:oes a ^^ood height for so small a bird. It is 
usually an insect, which sends it soaring up, it I’eturns to the same 
porch. It is pretty to watch in descending, with its light out- 
stretched wings, when nearing its perch it slowly and buoyantly 
dives down to the tip of the evergreen, it had sat on and trilled its 
song. This little ‘ blue-bird,” as it is popularly called, and the Yel- 
low-bellied Fantail (294) display similar habits. They warble in 
those warm balmy spring days in May, a song clear and rich ; scarcely 
inferior to some of our well-known Warblers. 

GENUS MUSCICAPULA 

These birds grade into j|he Eedbrensts and robins (other than 
the Saxicolina? robins). They are birds with feebler bills, depressed 
and wide at the base, a sort of iso.sceles triangle, when viewing 
the bill from above, bill is not so well notched or hooked as the 
proceeding groups ; tarsus slender ; toes slight, middle toe lengthened. 

(312) Mu.SCKiAPl’L.'t KAI*Pllin.\, Sapphiir-lii'aihif Fli/aifvhr.r, though 
a fairly uncommon bird, it is occfisionally met witli in forests and 
jungles. It lives a solitaiy life among thick bushes and undergrowth. 
It is 4| inches in length; bill black; irides dark brown ; idumage of 
the male above is purplish tinged dark blue, darker alxmt the upper 
tail-coverts ; crown of the hea<l .sapphirine blue ; black about the 
sides of the head; i)ur|)Je, breast and front, of the Jieck, a centre 
lino down the breast ferruginous ; (jfin’lls and tail black with blue 
edgings to the feathers ; under i»art.s of the body white. The female 
displays more olive. 

GENUS NILTAYA 

Is a nmch more intoi’esting group, fi-om our point- of view than 
Jlfitscicapulo, chiefly owing k) the tameness (if Fundnnt aiul the fre- 
rpioncy with which one meets this sixicies in Darjeeling. The,se are 
birds of rich ami bright i*lumage ; robin-like in the trust and con- 
fidence they repose on our good nature. Bill of Niltnra, is short., 
stout and less prominently depressed, co!npros.sed at the tip and 
strongly notche<l ; bill is not so wide as the foregoing birds ; narcal 
and rictal bristles and plumes, short and weak ; wings long and 
roumled 5th (piill, longe.st ; tarsus slender and short ; middle too 
lengthened ; i)lumago of the male is black, with rich blue markings ; 
female pale brown with a few lilac feathers on the nock. These 
birds are frequently observed on the land, differing from True Fly- 
catchers ; but are equally at homo on branches of biishos. 
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(.‘{14^ NfLTAVA Sl'NDAIlA, liufini.'<~ht’lliril Fairy Hlw-l'haf, this 
lt(5aiitiful bird is alxjut 6^ inches in length ; wing extent 10 inches. 
In general characteristics it takes the place in Daijcoling, the English 
Uobin <l(jes in the homeLand, more than any other bird M’e have here 
does, in spring and during the rains. In Avinter one of the red- 
starts is more in evidence, ItaikilUt J'nmfnHs (503) Blue-fronted Red- 
shirt chiefly. The male is bright smalt-blue, above, head, nape, 
shoulders lower back and upper tail-coverts ; wings black, edge with 
a little blue ; tail,dark blue, feathers black on the inner web ; breast 
and lower parts bright ferruginous ; rest of the plumage is deep 
black ; irides dark brown. Female is light olive lirown, with a few 
lai’endor blue feathers on sides of the nock. 

(315) Niltava .MAiJCiKKJORi.K, Fiiiall Fairy Jilyr-t'iiaf, is much 
I’arer and ditticult to find. It is tiieid and seclusivc in its habits. 
It is now, .seldom .seen in Darjeeling owing i)artly to the .systematic 
clearing away of jungle undergrowth, which u.sed to be I'aluable 
(;over for small birds, also the ruthless shooting of inoffen.sive little 
birds. One would have a better chance of falling iii with the .small 
Fairy Hlue-Ohat, in some »)f the. seelusive retreat in Ohoom forest, 
or on Hirch hill. It is 5 inehes in length. Black predominates 
the plumage of tin*, male ; colour above is rich violet purple ; fore- 
lioiwl and neck spots are brilliant ultramarine ; wings and tail blaf;k, 
feathers edged blue ; bn.'ast violel-blue ; lower parts of the body 
are dusky ash in colour. 

(.'{](}) NilI'.W.V (JUANDI.S, Lara>' Fairy lllar-i 'imf, is the giant 
or lai’ge si»ecies of XiUara genu.s. This bii’d is a little n)ore aeeom- 
modatiiifi than the Sniall Blue-dhat ; hut it does not show itself on 
siath a liberal scale as Fiaa/tira. Its bright and beautiful colours 
come as a surprise when least e.\pect<!<l. Whilst the hill track you 
are t 4 iking leads through .some den.s«i forest glade. This biggish 
bird silently rises for a minute or two to settle on a Imsh before 
you, startled at your approach, out of a dark recess oi' corner of the 
iiill and forest, where a spritjg gufshes out of the side of the bank. 
Its flight on .such occasions is light, ea.sy and butterfly-like, as 
it alights on a porch. It is insually found •near springs, water- 
cour.s( 5 s, and dark rnce.sses where it as a rule feeds, on the ground 
as Niltavas frequently do. Th(' pre\ ailing <olour of draiafi'; is 
]>lack : but it has a brilliant display of lazuline or a/.ure or turquoise 
blue, whichcvc]’ colour you please, on the crown of the head, large 
neck spot and i>atch on the shoulders and lower back ; rest of the 
plumage is deep black ; abo\'e, gIos.sed dark purple. It i.s H'j inches 
in length ; bill black ; legs a reddish tinge : irides dark brown ; 
wing expanse about 1‘ji inches. In habits thi.s bird reminds us not 
a little of the Yellow-billed Whistling Thrush (343). 
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GENUS SII^IA 

Birds of small size. Bill depressed, imrial bristltv lengthoiiod, 
toes longish ; lateral toe uneven ; claws long and curved. 

(319) SiPHiA STROPHIATA, Oraiuje-tjon/eteti Flymteher, is perhaps 
the best bird of this group to halt at, as it is a typically marked 
species, also, occasionally seen in Daijeeling, chiefly in spring. At 
times on the road side, feeding on insects and caterpillars or perched 
on a branch in a secluded iKtsition. It is 5^ inches in length. 
Colour is dusky olive-brown, which appears dark grey from a short 
distance away among the btxshos. Its bright-orange gorget, like a 
breast plate, strikes the eye of the observer, as soon as the bii*d 
appears in sight and aids one to the more readily distinguish it, 
together with the white on the wings when flying. 

(323) EKYTJHK 08 TKKNA LKl Cl’KA, Jrhite-tailed Ituhin Flyciitcher, 
is a rarer bird, more so in Darjeeling. It is a spring visitant, hav- 
ing descended to the plains in the cold weather tx) escape the bleak 
treacherous weather. In size, it is .5 inches in length ; colour above, 
is light olive ; wings brown ; tail dark, some of the outer feathers 
white tipped with brown ; beneath it is white with a brownish tinge. 
This bird though solitary in habits, in spring it gets more social 
and when seen it is usually in company with other small birds. 
Lotcuiv, wherever met Avith, is tMnc and friendly, liobin-liko in 
characteristics. 

(326) EkYTJIKOSTERXA MACITLATA, Littlf! JHcil Fli/atfc/it-r. In 
the early part of the year, this little black and Avhito Flycatcher is 
freciuently seen in Darjeeling. It is distinguished without much 
ditiitndi.y. Occasionally you will see it, sitting (juietly on the electric 
wires, at places where they pass over short scrub jxinglc ; or near 
more wfK)ded p.arts of the station. From a distance this bir<l looks 
not unlike a .smaller edition of Daik Grey Bush-Chat (4^6) or 
\)crhaps, the last mentioned si>ecies, oxving, to its white markings. 
Jlftictilufii is la inches in length ; stjuat in ap|K 5 arance. It has a 
prominent white striji* over the eyes to nape of the neck, and a 
large white wing spot ; tail feathers arc more or less white ; sides 
of the head and neck black; breast and underparts of the bmly 
white. 
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Family MEEULID.i; 

These w^kiiown bittis require no preface. They are chiefly 

of moderate size, excepting a few small birds, which have ■ an 

uncommonly close affinity to the thrushes. Bill of moderate size, 
excepting a few more aberrant groups, fairly straight, compressed, 
culmen slightly curved and in most instances notched ; tarsus mode- 
rate in some, longish in others ; feet strong, usually well adapted for 
progression on the land. Their food consists chiefly of insects and 
grubs or fruit and berries. Blue appears to be prevailing colour 
of this family generally. Merulidte thrushes are found divided into 
the following sub-families ; — 

(i) Myiotukuin.i*: ... (Tround-Thrushes. 

(h) Mkiu'LINA? ... True Thrushes. 

(iii) Ti.malin.'K ... Babbling Thrushes. 


Si js-Fa.u I LY M Y lOTli EJilN ((irmiwl- Thrushes) 

i’yi)ically these bii-ds have the legs and feet long and strung : 
wings short ; tail usually short in most of the species ; bill vaiiod, 
stout in some, slender and stiaight in not a few. The approach to 
these thrushes, is occupied by small birds : the wrens and ►Short- 
wing. Those pert little wrens are true thrushe.s by construction, 
habits, etc. Different localities in the district and in Sikkim find 
one or other of its members more prevalent. Some of the conmioner 
species of wrens were fairly plentiful in the station ; but of late 
years they have forsaken us, and ai*c becoming conspicuous by their 
absence. A few years ago, I saw one or two stray ones on Birch 
hill : rarely fouiul now, in Silver Spring forest above the house. 
Few places in India api»car to be so rich in different species of 
wrens and thrushes as the Himalayas, district (jf Darjeeling being 
no exception. Nevertheless, in these days, one would have to go a 
mile or two, before meeting a true wren. Not a few of the si)ecies 
\>refer a high altitude. Cold wintry weather does not seem to ti’ou- 
blo them much. Wrens appear to differ but slightly, no matter in 
what part of the world they are mot with, in their natural surround- 
ings. They are generally seen, hopping about among fallen logs and 
rottiiig undergrowth near or on the ground. 

True wren.s, have strong legs, and tail typiciilly short. This 
hind appendage is carried in a fashion peculiar to this group, which 
gives them an uncommonly i>ort and cocky littjo appearance, where- 
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over found. Their wing.s are short and rounded, unsuitable for 
long flights ; hind too ami claw long. In habits they arc solitary 
and silent as a rule, though some of the hill wrens whistle beauti- 
fully and have a i)owerful far reaching ciill. I wml remember, a 
bleak cold tlay in November, some yeai’s ago, when I put up, in a 
rambling, dong yak drovers’ bathan, foi- about two or three weeks, 
near .longri Jibout l.'>,000 feet elevation, where J made the ae<|uain- 
tance of a friendly little si*otted wren. 

(d.’U) Tr(x;ix>I)YTHS pk.vctati's, U'lrn, whieh brought 

Iwiek momorie.s of the Highlands and the heathered hills. One 
would need to look far bef<»re finding another species resembling 
so v;lf)sely, the habits and eharactoristies of the homely little Avroiis 
of days gone by. Usually wiens in the district are ditticult birds 
to find, (‘siMicially monibers whieh prefer high altitudes. Species 
which are jjaidial tw lower oievathm.s, Isdow .5,000 fe(*t seem fairly 
accustomed to hide away in thickly bingled laishe.s. Owing to this 
charaet<!ii8tie pcrsisOincy of kc(.*ping close to covoi’, it is with dilii- 
culty that the different species are imwle out. Doubtlessly, the 
higher one gets the more friendly wrens s('em to beconn*; but they 
keep much to fi.v(Hl lowilitie.s. This fri(md1y spirit shown by the- 
little Spotted Wren on this i«irticular occasion, might be a(;count<!d 
for, it may be, to the symiuithy shown them by shei»herds and their 
families. 1 have frequently iiotice<l, in the district with idcasuro, 
the terms of close friendship which exists between these humble 
folk and the friends nature has placed beside them. 

(.‘{2!)) l’N<Ki*LY<i.V s«i(’AM.\TA, ScaJif-hmtfitfd Ili/l-trini, used to bo 
the (jommon Dai-Jceling wren, at all seasons. Kven iiow they are 
not infre<juently met with. Its loud cheerful little song is often 
heard in spring, which is uttered every now and then, after intervals 
t)f a few minutes. SqminHi/tt is 4^ inches in length ; itsirides arc brown. 
LeiHjhiis call it iiiurchol,-/><nH/ ; plumage-, above, is dark olive-brown or 
dark chesmitas it api)ears, uniformly speckled with buff ; breast white 
and siwttcd ; under parts are more )>roadly marked. More, oi- less 
the bird has a scaly apiMjarance, owing to ^ihe br6wn and white 
edgings, tips of the feathers ; below, plumage is browner. At differ- 
ent seasons of the year, colour alters a good deal. In spring, birds 
in general are at their }>cst, in bright adornments. Most birds 
have darker vestments in winter. 

GKNUS BKACHYITKKYX, ( Sh>,rt-inmi .) 

Ha\ e a strong affinity to wrens. They are closely associated 
with them in habits and stnieture. They differ much in a few 
more typical points, both in shape and colour. As you watch a 
solitary species busily hunting for grubs near the ground in the 
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bush.es, it stops now and then in the search to look up at yoii, in 
a most confiding manner. Unlike the wrens these social little birds, 
don’t seem to mind you looking at them. Bill is of ordinary size, 
straight, slighfJly notched aud ciorved at the tip ; gape smooth ; 
wings short and rounded 4th, 5th and 6th quills the longest ; tail 
short and soft ; tarsus long and strong ; foot large; hind too -large; 
claws long ; predominating colour of these biii'ls is dull blue. 

(3.38) Brachyptbryx cri:rali.s, Jriiitr-hirnveil Short-wing, is com- 
mon in Darjeeling. When observed it is usually tame and friendlj^ 
though only on rare occasions, it will be induced to show, where 
it has so artfully hidden its nest, one usrially can rest assured that 
it has done its level - best -to prevent its discovery, (.'rnrolu can 
always be depondotl upon in being bright and cheerful, oven on those 
dark wet days in .Tuly,' which seem never too damii and cheerless 
to dull the little 8hort-wing’s ardor. Kain or mist, Sun or shine,” 
you can usually meet it, in among undergrowth busy at work, lift- 
ing its head for a iwuiso now and again, and sending forth a shrill 
call, that makes yo\i wonder, if you have not alreatly noticed the 
bird, from where the sound came. Tt takes you all your powers of 
observation to locate the voice, i>artially by the uplifted head aiul 
quiver .of the little throat of the bird, a few yai'ds it may be, below 
you. Ci uniliK is a true vantiiloquist, the first few notes, sound as 
th«mgh proceeding from a much greater distance, in the direction 
the voice is thrown. 'I’o your no le.ss woiulerinent and surprise, when 
you are half assured by the last note or < wo, thal the (ilear shrill 
call has come from the little Short-wing, which suddenly sluiws 
itself. This species is .5] ijiches ; plumage of the male is <lull grey- 
ish blue with w}iit«‘, eye streak not unlike eye brows. 

We will now turn our attention to bigger members of Myiotiik- 
RiNM*; (({niiintl-Thnixlirs). 

WHrSTLlN(4 TllRlTSirKS 

These niig|it bo callefi Blackbirds, though much bigger. True 
Blackbirds are* 'Tuiihdm and MernJa. These handsomely marked 
thrushes ( Mifiophonii-s) have one species the Teinininrkii which is 
common in j)arjeeling, whose rich mellow whistle, it would be 
difficult to surpass. They are birds oi black plumage, over laid 
with rich glossy blue. Bill is large, strong, compressed, notched and 
hooked at the tip ; rictal bristles hardly noticeable amongst the. 
short i>lumes ; wings long and pointed, 5th quill longest ; tarsus long 
and strong ; feet strojig ; claws strong and curve*!. 

(,343) Mytophoni’s Temminckii, Vetloic-fiilled If^hidling Thrush, 
is common in Daijeeling and remains with us pretty well throughout 
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the year. Dviring winter it selects more secluded nooks and corners 
in jungles. At other times it is partial to the neighbourhood of 
Jhoras : the rushing torrents during the rains, which descend in 
cascades down the hill sides. This bird is often seen on dry water- 
worn cob stones in middle of the stream or .Jhoras as they are 
more aptly called. A pair of these thrushes, are generally to ])o 
found in the Kagjhora, below the railway bridge. One often won- 
ders what happens to the young Temminckii successfully launched 
into the world, year by year, two or three at a time. Lets hoiw 
each have been successful in finding an unmolested portion of a 
.Jhora, somewWftro in the district. Each bird prior to iin iting a 
mate, if it has not already gone through the ojiorous duties of liouse- 
keeping ; or per chance has its companion, locates itself within a 
certain area, perhaps a couple of hundred yards or so, of one t)r other 
of the hill streams, beyond this limit, is usually the confines of 
another member of the same specie.?. On no account, will rnie 
trespa.ss into the realms of another, not that they fear legal pro- 
ceedings, but seem to follow natural in.stinct.s. W'hon driven by 
hunger Temmiii<-kii will leave the .Ihora where pro>isions are scarce, 
aiul make for .scrub ^iunghi or sliswly ff)rest roeo.s.sc.s, which ap]iear 
to be consklered “Tom Tiddler’s ground” by mos^ law abiding 
binks. JMrds seldom seem to fight over their special re.sorve8. The 
Whistling Thrush feeds much on a^piatic insects, it i.s not a little 
IMirtial to grubs and earth worms. In .Jhortis, they are generally 
seen in comiwiny with Plumbeous Water-robin (.*50.5) and its lugger 
congoier, the dignified White-capped liedstart (606). Thi.s, Avorthy 
triumvirate of species appear to live on extremely gocnl terms with 
each other, notwithstan<ling the groat difference in .size between 
them. Tcinininckii is about l.’l inches; Water-robin 5] inches in 
length, and Redstart 7 \ inches. This will give an idea of their 
respective sizes. So that size is not always a source of danger iti 
Birdland. Temmnekii’s heavy bill cannot always be lightly esteemed 
by small birds generally, leave alone the strong grip it can get on to 
its claws when desirous. Whistling Thrush jerks up its tail in true 
Blackbird fashion. All three friends have their hbid appendage 
well under control. A fellow feeling makes HI wondrous kind they 
say. It has in spring a most musical and alluring whistle, human- 
like in sound, as it could be, a run up and down the scale. This 
song is usually indulged in whilst on the wing, and grows sweeter, 

I often imagine, as it flies homewards to greet its broo<l of nestlings. 
The general appearance of this species is dark glistening cobalt- 
blue ; smalt-blue on the wings, shoulders and tail ; bill yellow. 

(.344) Hydrornis NIPALENsis, Tjarge Nepal G romul-thrmh is a 
big Pitta : one of our richly coloured group of birds. 
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differs from the generaf run of Pittas by its large, heavy, more or less 
hooked bill ; wings are short and rounded, 5th, 6th and 7th quills 
the longest. This bird and Pittas keep much to warm valleys in 
the district and seem to dearly love a tropical sky. They prefer 
locations, near banks of our big rivers, Great Kunjeet and Toesta. 
At times they take up their abode in luxuriant forests. Like our 
Indian mynas they are found frequently feeding on the ground, and 
are not unlike these birds in habits, f jeijchas call them “ Coloured 
mynas.” This species is 10 inches. It has a bright and beautiful 
verditer-blue wing- switch, resembling the white mark on the mynas 
wings ; plumage, above, is dingy green ; yellowish** brown on the 
wings ; upi»er neck and nape verditor-bluc ; under iwirts are rufous. 

(.*146) PlTl'A CI’CILLATA, (rret-n-hmixh'il Gimind-Thnisfi, (Pitfa)- 
This beautiful bird is found,, frequenting banks of our hill rivers 
at a low elevation. Appreciating, evidently, low lying undulating 
(iountry or straths, river sides ajid Jhoras. Its bill is stout, of mfwle- 
rate size, slightly forked at the tip, and notchorl round the Kase. 
In .size t is about 7 inches. This bird displays a variety of 

colours, aliove, plumage on the l>ack is dark green, with a flcop 
gloss ; l)right verdigris-bluo on upi>cr tail coverts, and .a little of the 
same colour showing on upper parts of the wings ; primaries, bhick 
with a conspictious white wing iiatch ; breast and underpnrts ligld. 
green ; under tail coverts bright vcrnnllion ; hca<l dark, chesuut. ; 
•sides of the hotad and neck black. 

(.*>4.')) PriTA IJKN'(i.\i..KNsls, VdU»r-hi'M'<tril (ifuinid-Tlintsh, is the 
connnon Pitta of the plains, where it is often met with near forests, 
avenues, and in clumps of trees, or foraging on the grouml near 
village cultivations. The Hindu name for this ground-thrusli is 
“n.aurang; nine-coloured bird,” this will give an hlea ol the )»riglit 
rlisplay of colour found on birds of this group. 


GKNITS HVDROBATA, Jnifer-Om^h, (Dipper.-^) 

Here we have a more typical bird of the district, with interest- 
ing characteristics aiifl habits. One species is familiar with our hill 
streams. These birds genorsilly procure their food from below the 
surface of the water. They appear to love the rushing torrents 
so frequently met with in the Himalayas. They usually, seem to 
carefully calculate the strength of the currents before venturing a 
dive into the turbid waters. These birds are strojig on the wing, 
both in flights in the air and pTOgression through deep pools of 
water, caused by the flow of the river, where they propel themselves 
under, .surface of the water with startling rapklity. After the dive, 

ll 
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I have occasionally timed these birds, and one or two minutes pro- 
gess under water does not seem to cause them any inconvenience, 
or requiring a short rest to regain their breath, one would expect to 
find the dipi>er a bit blown on reaching the surface after covering, 
in so short a time 20 or 30 feet below the water. In all probability 
they could cover a greater distance were it not for the limited ptxss- 
age, across our hill rivers and the strong currents fre<iuently en- 
countered. Bill of the Dipper is longish, straight, slightly ascending, 
an uptilt of bill noticeable in most of the kingfishers and Insesso- 
real water-birds : teil short ; hind toe short ; lateral toe equal ; 
claws curved. * 

(347) Hydkobata Asiatjca, Uroir/i irafer-Ouiel, is the only re- 
presentativ'e, we have on our side (Eastern) of the Hiinalaya.s. Owing 
to its characteristics and habits no difficulty need be experienced 
in making the acquaintance of thin interesting smallish bird. It 
frequents most of our rivers, Riuyeet and Teesta, where it locates 
itself the greater portion of the year. In si)ring, it may be seen, 
at a fair elevation, far up hill streams and big .Ihoras, drawn, it may 
Ijc by the migmtory impetus of not a few of the Iii.ses-<orex or bird 
life generally. Like the kingfishers it is often seeji perched silently 
on a sharp, ix)inted rock, or at other times on a dry spot on the 
l)ed of the -Ihoras, or flying up stream. Take most of the Insosso- 
rial “ Water-birds ” it starts, nest building, amongst the first of 
this big natural order of birds. In size this Water-Ouzel is 
inches ; general appearance of the plumage is dark brown ; bill 
black; irides dark brown. In habits it is typical, being unlike other 
biids in the disti-iet, more especially, in its mode of procuring food. 
It dives into the troubled waters, striking out vigorously under 
deep sweeping currents and reapi^ears at some distjince beyond. 
On such occasions you are reminded not a little of that master- 
diver, in the plains, Indian Skimmer, llhynchopx (995) themgh at the 
same time, you arc conscious of the fact that this expert in the 
art of diving, prefers deep sullen “mill iH)nds,” whereas the little 
ouzel ventures, where few human beings would care to inui the i-isk. 
The tail of llydrdtaia is short, like a true diver ; its toes have no 
web to aid its paddling, so that it has to rely on the strength of its 
wings, in its Ivittle with the elements, and many a time must its 
little store of energy, hung on a balance, when the overi>owering 
currents are sweeping it down stream. In spring and during the 
rains it is frequently seen lacking up aqiiatic insects, shells, etc. in 
flhoras. It strikes one, that on such occasions it is not in its ele- 
ment. This apparent self-imposed drudgery, no doubt is 'to meet 
the big demand for food to keep the household from starvation, for 
these little hungry mouths have to l>o attended to every few minutes. 
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The Water-Ouzel lives, at all times ou the best of terms with 
all rivals for a<|uatiG diet on hill streams. The remaining species 
of dipijers are found chiefly on the Western side of the Himalayas. 

(350) ZooniEKA MoNTicoLA, lAnje Hrown Thruxh, is a remark- 
able )>ird in many resixjcts. It offers ns a convenient gradation 
between the Pittas, Dipitcrs and the Mcrulina) thrushc.s. In size 
it is a shmle smaller than Yellow-billed Thfnsh (343), Iwjing 12 inche.s 
in length. Bill of this species is longish, compressed, slightly curve<l 
and hooked ; wings and tail short ; torsus fairly stvpng; lateral toes 
e<jual and short ; hind toe long ; claws curved. Xoothrm prefers 
high altitudes, a few may be met with, at time.s, in Darjeeling, 
chiefly in the cold weather. It is evidently more at home, on the 
>Singah'lla.s,. in dense iKimlsio and Khododendron jungle or where 
more or less luxuriant forests o.xist ; where the ground beneath is 
damp and moist. Zaothem has given not a little tro«ible to get it 
0) betray its nest, so as to learn a little of its nidification. This 
tlinish seldom perches on trees. It is generally fouial on the ground, 
scraping away dead leaves, which lie in thick layers, in some dense 
sha(ly retreat, damp ami forbidding; tossing the loaves about with 
its anjple sizo<l bill, as- though it were in the (loncral Post Office 
sorting letters, it is not the leave.s, however, that it directs its atten- 
tion to; but the tit-bits in the way of grubs which it is intent on. 
^I’he nest of ZooflKTU, which I found by .some lucky chamto, is a 
biggish mound of damp green mo.ss outside, neatly rounded of sides, 
broad at the base, and tapering a bit towards the top. Inside, 
the nest is a neat, cup shaitecl hollow, with soft fibrc.s, black hair 
like moss roots, and fibrous shred* off a creeping plant. Kggs are 
Tcitninidiiii. Plumage of this big thru.sh is dark olive brown, with 
a dark ashy tinge ; wings brown and dark ; throat and undcri*arts 
of the bo<ly white ; breast spotted. 


Si r-Family MEKULIN^ ('I’nie Thrvshe.^) 

Comprise Thrushes and the Bhuskbirds. The first few species 
are known as B<x;k-Thnishes Chat- and Cround-thrushes etc. having 
long and .stout toes ; strong claws ; bill stout, narrow, compre.s.sed 
and notu][^cd at the tip ; rietal bristles scanly and weak ; wings 
longi.sh 3rd and Itli quills longe.st; broad and joinlcd. They are 
strong on the wing; sihan in habits and feed chiefly on insect.:, 
earthworms and l>erric.s. 
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CJKNUS PETliOCOSSYPIIUS (Hock- Thni.^hes) 


Have longish straight bills, with the tip curved ; tail long 
(usually). Birds whieh frequent rocky localities and scrub jungle. 


(351) Petrocx)Ssyphi's CYANEirs, nine Ilovk-Thnixh, is occasion- 
ally seen in Darjeeling. In winter it descends to foot of the hills 
where they appear to congregate. They are shy and faithless. It 
has a sweet melodious sort of warble, which ajiproachcs in richness, 
some of the rich songsters in this family. Vyimem is about 
inches in length ; plumage of the male is •lull indigo blue, spotte<l 
with darker tints, which effect is caused by dark edgings to tips of 
the feathers ; under tail-coverts and lower iwts are tipiJcd with a pale 
brownish tinge ; iridcs are deep brown. 


GICNUS OROCETE« 

The.se are Chat-like birds in general a])pearancc, and habits not 
a little. They can safely be called Saxicolinc Thrushes ; wings are 
short, 3rd (piill longest ; rictal bristles more <leveloi»cd ; bill short- 
ish, straight, curved at the tip. 

(352) OltoCOTES EHYTHKCMJA.STKA, Chcsuuf -bellied Tfiin-dt, is one 
of our i»ermafiont residents in Dariccling. In winter Iheso binls 
arc frequently observed ; in spring they are much in evidence. This 
richly marked thrush is seen usually on the tallest trees, at times 
it descends to the land to forage. It has a fine clear mehxlious song. 
In the district, or alx>ut Darjeeling the only two other species of 
Jferi(Htut’ which e.xcel in song kJ^/fltrotjo-sfro, is the next, the Little 
-Hlue-headed Chat-Thrush and (361) Grey-winged Blackbiixl. A’/y- 
fhrtH/uslm’s song is frequently heard in spring. It seldom seems to 
care to expose itself, to the gaze of an unsympathic worhl, usually 
it is either securely hidden away among dense foliage or perehe<l 
high upon a tree. One or two pairs have taken up their abode on 
trees at the heafl of the upper road leading to the house, and make 
free use of the hill side to forage for worms and caterpillars. In 
bright spring mornings their song is v>articulai’ly clear and melodious. 
This species is Oi inches; plumage of the male is deep, prominent, 
chesnut on the breast and under ][>arts ; above, it is bright blue on 
the head, shoulders taiul lower back ; duller blue on the back, wings 
and tail ; sides of the head, neck and remaining portions of the 
bird are black ; bill is black ; irides deei» brown. 

(353) Orocetes C’iNc;rx)RHYNCiu s, Blm-headed Vhat-Th'mdh, is a 
smaller bird than the last, being alwut 7 2 inches in size. In build 
.and habits it is more Chat-liko. In winter it migrates to the plains 
ami returns early in spring, looking fresh and bru.shed ui». Like 
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the former species it is shy and seldom exi>oses itself. It is solitary 
ill its habits. Its sweet, clear, song cannot bo inistakeii. It is one 
of our finest songsters, and I owe not a little to this Chat-Thrush, 
which was together with Sibia and Polvtcephalm (201) among the first 
friends I made in Darjeeling. Frequently when one has been listening 
to its sweet carol, proceeding from a tall shady olive tree, it may be, 
al)ove you and out of sight, you will jiresently see it fly out with 
wings outspread hover in midair, at a passing moth or butterfly, 
which appears like a speck in the sky. The insect once secured the 
Chat-Thrush drops like a feather lightly down again, with ease and 
grace into its safe retreat among the green loaves, where its song 
is continued. These birds feed also on berries which are still found 
l»lentiful in Darjeeling. Small bluish berries of the Jhiugittee, Kha- 
rani, etc., evergreen trees, in winter, and other seasons of the year, 
are a favourite among most birds. Their presence is generally 
observed by the dark stains left on the ground. Colour of the 
Chat-Thrush is similar to Eryihnxjfi^tm, above the plumage is imle 
bhie on the head and shoulders ; black on the back and wings with 
traces of blue ; a conspicuous white patch on the wings, aliout the 
secondaries ; lower back and upiier tail-covcrts ferruginous ; tail 
black with a bluish tinge; breast and underparts ferruginous ; }»ill 
brownish black ; irides haxel. 

(;J5i5) (tKOCIOIILA CITIIIN.V, Omntjt-heiuh-d (ririnnil -Thrush, is rare 
ill the district. At times they arc fouml on warmer slopes of the 
hill, but more frequently in Sikkim, near Jugduni, at .about 1,000 
feet elevation one w'ould liavo a chance of finding it. f'lVri/n/ feeds 
on the land beside scrub jungle in the outskirts of a forest. On 
being approached it usually hides in dense thickets near <at hand. 
It seems disinclined to show itself, i^itrina is 8^ inches in length. 
It is readily distinguished by its bluish grey or pluml^eous coloured 
plumage, which marks out the Ijack half of the bird ; brownish 
orange on the head, and lower iiarts of the Ixsly. This peculiar 
distribution of colour, which two colours one wouhl scarcely have 
expected to have blended .so well, make it an easy si^ccies to recog- 
nize. In spring Cifriutt has a shrill plaintive song. The sexes 
differ but slightly in colour. 

GENUS MERULA 

True Blackbirds, have longer bills, compressed and notched at 
the tip ; short and strong rictal bristles ; feet strong ; wings strong ; 
tail squar#; bill orange coloured. All those birds are fine songsters. 

(:3(il) Mkrula (ifrcy-ivint/t'd Blackbird, or kakhachar 

as it is called here, is a favorite among hill folk on account of its 
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fine i)ielotlK)u.s soiiff in si>rinfj, so frcqiieuMy lioanl in those 
sunny mornings. This ouzel is shy and prefers to remain on the 
trees, except when it descends, to low bushes where it is occasionally 
seen searching for insects and berries. These birds are made out 
without much difficulty chiefly by the silvery ashy-grey patch on the 
wings (greater coverts) and edgings of some of the quills, which 
show out against the black i»revailing colour of this sjiccies ; the 
lower parts of the body are iwle bhick and ashy coloured. This 
Mertdn is IO4 inches ; bill is yellow and readily made out. The 
female has the same wing ^tatch, a little less consitfcuous ; plumage 
is brownish-ash with a rufcscent tinge. This BlackbiiTl is often 
kept in confinement and becomes tamo and friendly. In this stat<5 
it often indulges in a clear loud whistle, ruimiiig down the scale of 
four notes or so, when a sudden break, which becomes irksome to 
t he listeners, when one would prefer to hoar the scale though it 
1 h% — complcte<l. It often mimics other birds to iK?rfection. This 
J’rimadona among birds reserves its rich mellow voice, only for a 
stsite of freedom, in its own selected leafy lx)vver. fjike most of 
the Mendidu‘ these birds roixiir with marked regularity for a bath 
in jhoras, as soon as the sun is fairly warm. One sometimes comes 
across this in Sikkim, ami the district, near solitary liCiKjha 

homesteads, where it .seems to have become fairly tamo and social. 
They arc usually scon singly. On more than one occasion I .saw 
this species take up its al>ode, where two or three solitary hill shan- 
ties stood within a few patches of cultivated ground. The Black- 
bird was tame anti stxiial, perhaps more so towai’ds its rui'al 
neighljours, and appeared to take an interest in the croftor.s’ routine 
of home life. Its song from among the few trees, which were 
aln>ut the place, sounded sweet and melodious, and gave a striking, 
finishing touch to .some of those peci)s of simple home-life, one 
often meets with on these hill slopes in Sikkim and around. 

(362) Mkuula albocincta, H'hUe-adlitred (Mud, is seen in Dar- 
jeeling only during winter, especially when snow stomis arc raging 
on the Singalillas. In spring when the weather becomes more con- 
genial on the wintcry bights, these birds can always be seen on the 
road to Tongloo and Sandakphu ; and higher ranges in Sikkim, 
above 10,000 feet they are fairly plentiful. They feed much in 
bamboo jungles or near by. Albocincta is lOi inches. It is easily 
di.stinguished by the wide, white, collar round the nape and neck ; 
rest of the plumage is black, with a little gloss. The fc.male is 
dusky brown, with a greyish collar. Bill, legs and orbits yellow. 

GKN US PLA N ICSTIC^US 

Is a typical group of Mountain Thrushes, •inhabiting, for the 
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most parts, hijjh altitudes. Tliesc birds are cliiefly migrants from 
North Asia, in the cold weather. 

(365) Planestk.ts ATROorLARls, lUitck-fhivafed Thrush, cou- 
firegatos in winter, here, in fairly big numbers. They keep niueh 
to taller trees, and feed on berries, occasionally descend to the 
grouijfl for insects. Jirof/ulnris is 10^ inches in length ; plumage 
of the male is pale ashy-brown ; wings and tail darker ; neck, has 
a blackish pectoral gorget ; bill and orbits yellow ; lower tail-coverts, 
barred with brown lines; breast and under parts whitish-brown, with 
<lark streaks. 

(iENUS ORPIOCINLA 

Comprise, thrushes with strong, longish bills ; wings long; toes 
long ; birds of soft silky, si>ottcd plumage. 

(.370) Orkoc’INC’LA .'^roLLissi.MA, Phrin-hucked Mmiutain 'Thrush. 

(.371) Orkwinola DAP^rA, SutallMlkd Mmintuin 'Thrush. The 
last two birds found in the district of this family, are similar to 
each other, in habits and general appearance ; so that it will bo 
more convenient to examine them together. Roth species are gre- 
garious, they are seen much together in companies of five or six at 
a time ; when approached, they rise off the ground, where they 
have boon feeding, usually in hollows on the hill side ; in places 
where trees are plentiful. It is among the dead and decaying leaves, 
ferns and mosses, that they usually feed, scratching the ground like 
game-birds, for insects and earthworms. It is curious that a dog 
(hunting) will stand, to both these birds when flushed, as though 
they were game, which it won’t do to .any of the other thrushes. 
Mollissimu is the .smaller of the two, being 9^ inches, whilst duumu 
is lOi inches in length. Both lards .arc good siiecimens of moun- 
lain thrushes, Ijoth in colour and habits. They .ascend a goo»l .alti- 
riide in spring. I found Mollissima nest Imilding beyond .longri up 
lo a1x)\it 13,000 feet elevation. Ihiuma is usually distinguished 
when in company with the former species by its more conspicuously 
spotted back and body, also by its much smaller bill. This bird is 
prettily marked with black and white spots. Mollissiim has rich 
olive brown plumage with .an or.ango tinge ; under i>.arts white and 
fawny or dull yellow. 
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RAPTOBES (Birds of Prey). 


I. Family Vultimdje (Vultures). 

Sub-Family Vulturiu® (True Vultures). 

Gknus Vultur. 

D. ( 1 ) V. inonachus — Great Brown Vulture. 

Gknus Otogyps. 

D. (2) O. calvus — Black Vulture. 

Genus Gyps.*, 

D. (3) G. fulvus — Large Tawny Vulture. 

/), (4) G. Indicus — Long-Billed Brown Vulture. 

7 >. (5) G. Bongalensis — Common Brown Vulture. 

Si'b-Family Xcophroninro — Scavenger Vultures. 

Gknus Neophron. 

( 6 ) N. pcrenoptcrus — White Scavenger Vultures, up- 
country. 

Su n-F A .M 1 LY Gy paiiti 1 lae. 

Genius Gypaetus. 

i). (7) G. barbatu.s — Bearded Vulture. 

II. Family Falconuhc. 

Sub-Family Falconinav -^True Falcons. 

Genius Falco. 

Peregrines, 1 st. 

7 >. (s) Falco i»cregrimis — Peregrine Falcon. 

D. (9) ,, v>eregrinator — Shahin ,, 

Lanncrs, 2 iid. 

7 ). ( 10 ) F. Sacer — Saker or Cherrung „ 

J*. ( 11 ) F. jugger — Laggar. 

(12) F. babylonicus -Red-headed Laiiner. 
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Geni’s Hypotriorehis. 

D. (13) H. Subbuteo — The Hobby. 

P. (14) H. Severus— Indian „ 

P. (15) H. (Esalon— Merlin „ 

P. (16) H. Chicquera — Turumti or Eed-headed Merlin. 

Genius Tinnunculus. 

D. (17) T. Alaudarius — Kestrel. 

Genus Erythropus. 

U. (18) E. Cenehris — Lessor Kestrel. 

P- (19) K. Vesportinus— lied Logged Fahoiu 

Genus Hierax. 

D. (20) H. Eutolmos — White-naped Pigmy Falcon. 


Sub-Family Accipitrinre — Hawks. 

Genus Astur. 

P. (21) A. Palumbarius — Goshawk. 

Sub-Geni s Lophospiza. 

1). (22) A. (Lophospiza) trivirgatus — Crested Goshawk. 

Genus Micronisus. 

P. (23) M. badius — Shikra. 

Genus Aceipiter. 

D. (24) A. Nisus — European Spjurow-Hawk. 

D. (26) A. Virgatus — Besra „ „ 


Sub-Family Aciuilinte — Eagles. 

1 . — True EagU-s. 

Genus Aquila. 


Simla. 

(26) A. chrysaetos — Golden Eagle. 

D. 

(27) A. Imi)erialis — Imperial 

>> 

P. 

(28) A. Nffivia — Spotted 

>> 

D. 

(29) A. fulvescens — Tawny 

>> 

P. 

(30) A. hastata — Ijong-Ijegged 

yy 

JJ. 

(31) A. pennata — Dwarf 

)> 


II. — Kite Eagles^. 



Genus Neopus. 


IK 

(32) N. Malayensis — Black Eagle. 




< Hi ) 

III. — JStatok Eagles. 


Genus NisaStus. 

I>. (33) N. Bonclli — Crestless Hawk-Eagle. 

Genus Eimnaetus. 

P. (34) Ij. Nivens — Changeable „ ^ * 

/>. ( 35 ) Li. cristatellus — Crested „ 

P. (36) L. Nipalensis — Spotted ,, 

IL (37) Ij. Kieiiierii — Rnfous-bolliod „ 

IV. — Serpevd Eagles. 

Geni:s Circeotus. 

D. (SS) C. Gallicns — Common Serpent Kagle. 

Gknits Spilocnis. 

JJ, ( 39 ) S, Choola — Crested ,, „ 

V. — Sea Eagles or Fishivg Eagles. 
Genus Pandion. 

JJ. (40) P. haliaetus — Osi»rey. 

Genus Polioaetus. 

D. (41) P. ichthyoetvis — White-tailed Sea Eagle. 

Genus Haliretus. 

I). (42) H. fiilviventer — Ring-tailed „ ,, 

]*. ( 43 ) H. lencogaster — Grey-backed „ „ 


Sub-Family Buteoninse. 
Genus Buteo. 


D. 

(44) 

B. Vnlgaris — Common Buz^^rd. 

P. 

(46) 

B. Canescens — Long-logged 

99 

P. 

(46) 

B. Aquilinus — Upland 

99 

D. 

(47) 

B. plumipes — Harrier 

9f 


Genus 

Poliornis. 


D. 

(48) 

P. teesa — White-eyed 

99 


Genus 

Archibuteo. 


P. 

(49) 

A. homiptilopus — Brown Eagle. 

99 
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Genus Circus. 

I. — True Harriem. 

P, (50) C. Cyaneus — Hen- Harriei^ 

P, (61) O. Swainsonii — Pale „ 

P, (52) C. Cineraceus — Monta^ie’s „ 

D. (53) C. Melanoleucoa — Pied „ 

1 1. — Marsh Harriers. 

\ 

J). (5-1) C. j®ruginosus — Marsh „ 

Si*n-FAMiLY Milvinte — Kite.s. 

Genus Haliastur. 

I), (55) H. Indus — Maroon-backed Kite. 

Genus Milvus. 

I). (56) M, Govinda — Common Pariah Kite. 

Genus Pernis. 

D. (f>7) P. Cristata — Crested Honey Buzzard. 

Genus Baza. 

P. (58) B. lophotes — Crested Black Kite. 

Genus Elanus. 

r. (59) E. Melanopterus — Black-winged Kite. 


Family Strigidee. 

Sub-Family Strigina?. 

Genus Strix. 

P. (60) S. Javanica — Indian Screech-Owl. 

D. (61) S. Candida — Grass Owl. 

Ge:nus Phodilus. 

D. (62) P.'badius — Bay Scroech-Owl. 

Sub-Family Syrniinee — Hooting Owl. 

Genus Syrnium. 

Sub-Genus Bulaca. 

D. (63) S. indranee — Brown Woofl Owl. 

D. (64) S. Newarense — Nepal Brown „ 
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P. (65) S. Sinense — Mottled Wood Owl. 

X>. (66) S. Nivicolnm — Himalayan ,, 

'♦ ’ 

Sub-Family Asioninn*. 

Genus Otus. ^ 

P. (67) O. Vulgaris — Long-eared Owl. 

D (6H) O. Brachyotus — Short-eared ,, 

Su b-F amily Buboninre. 

Genus Urrua. 

(69) IJ. Boiigalensis — Kock horned Owl. 

(70) U. Coromanda — Ibisky 

Genits Iluhua. 

(71) H. NipaleJisis — Forest Eagle- Owl. 
Genus Ketupa. 

(72) K. Ceyloncnsis — Brown Fish Owl. 

(73) K. flavipes — Tawny ,, 

Genus Ephialtos. 

(74) E. pennatus — Indian Scop.s-Owl 

(75) E. lompigi — Largo ,, 

S u b-F A M I LY Sur nil use. 

Genus Athene. 

/>. (76) A. Brama — Spotted Owlet. 

P. (77) A. Radiata — Jungle „ 

P. (78) A. Malabarica — Malabar „ 

I) . (79) A. Cuculoides — Large barred- ,, 

Genus Glaucidium. 

J) . (so) G. Brodicei — Collared Pigmy ,, 

Genus Ninox. 

P. (81) N. Scutellatus — Brown Hawk-Owl. 


IJ 

P. 


D. 

P. 

I). 

P. 

D, 
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INSESSORES (Perohers). 

Tt-ibe Fissirodres. 

Family Hirwndinidte. ^ 

Sirn-FAMILY Hirundininae — Swallow s. 

G^knvs Hiriindo — Swallows. 

I. — Hirmulo ( a) with fail long und forked. 

D. (82) H. rustica — Common Swallow. 

F. (S3) H. Domfcola — Neilgherry House „ 

(h) TFith tail nearly even^ outer feathers much prolonged. 

P. (84) H. filifera — Wire-Tailed Swallow. 

II. — Cecrofd.'i (a) tcith tail long and forked. 

D. (85) H. Daurica — Red-rumped Swallow. 

(b) JVith shorter tail, sub-furcate. 

P. (86) H. fluvicola — Indian Cliff Swallow. 

Gknus Cotyle — Martins. 

( a) Sand Martins. 

(87) C. riparia — Enropean Sand Martin. 

1). ' (88) C. Subsoccata — Dusky Martin. 

P. (89) C. Sinensis — Indian Bank „ 

(b) Crag Martins. 

D. (90) C. Concolor — Dusky Crag „ 

D. (9l) C. rupestris — Mountain „ ,, 

Genus Chelidon — House Martin. 

D. (92) C. uibica — English House ,, 

D, (93) C. Cashmiriensis — Cashmere „ „ 

D. (94) C. Nipalensis — Little Himalayan ,, 


Sub-Family Cypselinae — Swifts. 

Genus Acanthylis. 

D. ' . (95) A. Sylvatica — White-rumped Spine-tail. 

II. — Pallene, size large, colour pale. 

D. (96) A. gigantea — Brown-necked Spine-tail. 

J). (97) A..caudacuta — White-necked „ ,, 
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Genus Cypselus. 

D. (98) O. Melba — Alpine Swift. 

P. (99) C. Apus — European „ 

P. (100) C. .A^Snis — Common Indian „ 

D. (lOl) C. leuconyx — White-clawed „ 

(102) C. batassiensis — Palm „ 

Genus Collocalia. 

D. (103) C. nidifica — Indian Edible-nost Swiftlet. 

Genus Dendrochelidon. 

P, (104) D. Coronatus — Indian Crested Swift. 

Family Caprimulgida?. 

Suij-Family Stoatorninae. 

Genus Batrachostomus. 

P. (105) B. Maniligcr — Wynafid Frog-mouth. 

Genus Otothrix. 

D. (106) O, Hodgsonii — Hodgson’s ,, 

Sub-Family Caprimulgina?. 

Genus Caprimulgus. 

P. (107) C. Indicus— -Jungle Night-jar. 

P. (108) C. kelaarti — Ncilgherry „ 

II. — Group — Tm outer toil feather/; tipped white, tard feathered. 

P. (109) C. Albonotatus — I^arge Bengal Night-jar. 

P. (110) C. Macrourus — Malay „ 

/’. (Ill) C. Atripennis — Ghat „ 

P, (112) C. Asiaticus — Common Indian „ 

P. (113) C. Mahrattensis — Sykes’ „ 

D. (114) C. Monticolus — Franklin’s „ 


Family Trogonida?. 

Genus Harpactcs. 

(115) H. fasciatus — Malabar Trogon. 

(116) H. Hotlgsoni — Red-headed „ 


2 ). 
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Family Meropido*. 

Genus Merops. 

i’. (1 1 7) M. Viridis — Common Indian Beo-Ocater. 

/*. (118) M. Philipi'>ensis — Blue-tailcd „ 

/*. (119) M. qninticolor — Chesmit-heafled „ 

(120) M. ^gyptius — ^Egyptian „ 

(121) M. Apiastei||f— European „ 

Genus Nyctiornfs. 

/?. (122) N. Athertoni — Blue-necked „ 

Family Coraeiada*. 

Genus Coracias. 

/>. (12.3) C. iiidica — Indian Boiler. 

P. (124) C. Affini.s — Burmese ,, 

P. (12.5) C. g.arrula — European ,, 

Gkni's Eurysiomus. 

(126) E. Orientalis — Bro.ad-ljillod ,, 

Family Halcyonida?. 

Sur-FAxM I r.Y Il.-ilcyonina'. 

Geni:s H.alcyfMi. 

1 . - - 

P. (127) H. Icucocophalus — Brown-headed Kingfisher 

P. (12H) H. Amauroptcrvis — Brown-winged ,, 

TI. — Cancrophdffo . 

P. (129) H. hiscus — White-breasted „ 

P. (1.30) H. Atricapillu.s — Black-capi)ed Puri>le 

( Si D), 

III. — Calialcyim. 

P. (l-3l) II. Coromaiideliaiius — Ruddy Kinghshor. 

Genus Todirani|;)hus. 

(132) T. CollarLs -White-c^ollared * „ 


P. 
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Genus Ceyx. 

D, (133) C. tridaetyle — Three-toed Purple Kingfisher. 


Srii-FAMILY Alcedininte. 

Genus Alccdo. ^ 

P, fl. 34 ) A. bengalensis — Common Iiidmn Kingfisher. 

P. (13.’>) A. euryzoiia — (xreat . „ „ 

Gents Cerylo. 

]\ (l.'lfi) C. rudis — Pied „ 

D. (137) C. guttata — Largo Crested Blaelc I'i: White ,, 


Kamh.y Eurylaimida*. 

CJeni’s I’sarisomus. 

7). (138) P. Dalhousiiu — Yellow-throated Broadhill. 

G KN Ts Serilopus. 

1), (130) S. rubropygia — -Iled-baelied „ 


K.v M I i.v Bueerotida*. 

Gents Homraius. 

/). 0 40) 11. bieornis — Great llornbill. 

G KN i s Hyflroeissa. 

]\ M41) FI. eoronata - Malabar Pied „ 

7>, (142) H. albirostris — Bengal „ ,, 

/*. (113) FI. attinis- Dehra-Donn 

Genus Menieeros. 

P, (114) M. bieornis- -Common Grey ,, 

Gents Toekus. 

P. (Mb) T. gingalensis — lunglo „ „ 

Gen IS Aeoros. 

D. (140) A. Niiwilcnsis — Bufous-necked „ 



( 3C ) 

Tribe Scansorks. 


Family Psittacida'. 

Si:b-Family Palnporniiia*. 

fJENl s Paleeoriiis. 

D. (J47) P. Alexandri — Alexandriiio Parrakeat. 

D. (148) P. torqiiatns — Poso-riiifrod „ 

2>. (1 to) P. ro8a~ -Po.se-headed „ 

P. (I'^iO) P. sehistic«'ps — Nlaty-lieaded ,, 

P. nsi) P. rohiniboidos- -Bhie-wii)ged 

D. O 52 ) P. .TavainVns— Ked-l)reasted „ 


Si:b-Family Loriiiuo. 

Geni’s Lorieulns. 

P. (l/)3) L. vernalis' — rndiaii J.orikp<*f. 


Family Picidae. 

.Si b-Family Picina\ 

Gen I S Picus. 

D. (l/)4) P. Hinialayamis — H’malayaii PiofI W o*vlpeck<M'. 

D. (ir)5) P. iTiajoroidos- Darjeolinpr Bla<^k 

7>, (1JV8) P. cathphariiis- Lesser ,, 

P. (IT)?) P. Maori — rndiaii Sj»otted 

P. (ins) P. .Soitiflianus- Soiiide Pied 

(159) P. brnnneit'roiis - Jirowii-frontod 
/), OfiO) P. Mahrattojisis-- Vellow- ,, 

Genus Hypopiens. 

JD. (IGl) IT. hyperythnis — Rufons-Lellied iPied 

Geni;s Yun/dpious. 

D. (162) Y. inibrioatus — Darieeling Pigmy 

D. (16.3) Y. pygmnevis — Himalayan „ 

P. (16 0 Y. TTardwiokii — .Southern „ 

Srn-FAMfi.Y Campephilina'. 

Genus Hemicircns. 

D, (165) oanente — Heart-Spotted 



( « ) 

Genus Chiysocolaptes. 

I). (166) C. sultaiieiis — Goklcii-l)a«k(*(l AN oocl pecker. 

P. (167) (\ Goensis — Black- „ 

Genus Mulleiipicus. 

I.K (16S) M. pulvcruleiitas — Ijarge 8Iaty „ 

/*. (169) M. lIo<lg.‘<oiii — Great Black 

Si j?-Fa m 1 LY Gociiiii m'. 

(jrKNUS Geciiius, 

y>. (17(>) G. S 4 iianiatu.s-- Sralj’-kelliod Green „ 

iK (17J) G. strinlatiis— -Small Green „ 

i>. (172) G. occipitalis Blaek-naiie»I „ 

Genus Clirysophlegnia. 

1>. (17.S) ('. riaviimclia- -liarge YcIloM'-nap(‘«l .. 

y>. (17 0 C. <'hlorolophn.s- Lesser 

P. (175) (\ ehlorophanes Southern „ 

Genus V'anilia. 

IJ. (176) V. pyrrhotis --Ke<l-earci! Ikiy 

Genus Gcciimlus. , 

yy. (177) G. graiitia — Pale-heai|cc| „ 

Genus Mieropteruus. 

I). (178) M. phaioeep.s— -Bengal Rufous „ 

P. U79) M, gularis — Madras „ „ 

Genus Brachypteniim. 

I). (180) B. aurantiius- tiroldeu-backod „ 

P. (181) B. chrysonotus — hes.«on „ ,, 

P. (182) B. dilutus-— Pale „ „ „ 

Genus Chrysonotus. 

P. (183) C. Sliorei- I.rfirge Three-toed „ 

P. (184) C. iiiteredius- -Common „ „ „ 

P. (186) C. rubropygialis— Southern „ „ 
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Suji-FAMlLY Pioumninae. 

Gknus Vivia. 

]). V. innominativ — f^pecklecl Piciilot. 

Gents Sasia. 

1 ). (l''^7) S. (Mihraeca - Ixiifous 

StivFamha* YiiiiMinse. 

(^ENi s yiiiix. 

h. V. torquilla- C’onmion W ryneck. 

1 ‘. (1X9) ’S'. Tndic'a — Ghesnut-throated 

Si ji-Fa-MITA* 1ndu*atoriiia>. 

G EN i ■ s T I idioatoi'. 

(190) I. .\{Hitli()notu.s — Vellow-l>acked Hoii<*.v ^aido. 

F.\mily Megalaimithe. 

Gents Megalaima. 

1>. (191) M. \ircns— Great Barbet. 

y*. (192) M. Hiieata — Hini.alayan Green ,, 

/'. (I9.‘i) M. eanicei).s — Common ,, ., 

(194) M. viridis - -Small Green „ 

Geni's Cyanop.s. 

It. (195) C. Asiatica-- Blue- throated „ 

ft. (190) C. Franklinii — Golden-,, ♦ ,, 

Gent.s Xantliohrmn. 

7'. (197) X. Indica-- Cj’imson-brea.sted ,, 

/'. (19X) X. Malabaiiea — „ -throated , 
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Family Cuciilida\ 

Sub-Family Cviculina\ 

Genus Ciiculus. 

]J. (199) C. caiiorus — IOuioiH?aii Cuckoo. 

JK (200) C. liiinalayaiius — Hiiualayau „ 

L. (201) (!. poliocephalus — Small ,, 

J). ( 202 ) C. Soiiucratii — Bamlod Bay ,, 

/'. (20y) (’. micfopfconi.s — Indian ,, 

]>. (20-1) C. .s(/riatii.s— Hill 

G KN i:s Hicfoeoccyx. 

iJ. (206) H. \ariu.s — Comnioii Hawk-Cuckoo. 

Jj. ( 200 ) 11. ni.sicolor~-Hodg.son’8 ,, 

Ik (207) 11. sparvcrioidcii- I^Jirgc ,, „ 

Genus Po]ypha.sia. 

7'. (208) 1\ niyra - -Indian Plaintive Cuckoo. 

( 209 ) P. temuro,stri.s — KufouH-bclIied ,, 

Genus Siirniculu.'i. 

Ik (210) S. dicruroides- Dron^io or Fork-tailed ,, 

Gen us t ’hryo.scoccy.\. 

JK (211) C. Hod^^soni — Kinerald ,, 

( rEN us C.V)ccy,stes. 

Ik ( 212 ) (/. nielanoleucos— Pied ('rested ,, 

/>. (21. * 3 ) C. ('oroinandus — Ked-winged ,, 

GeNi:.s Eudyiiuniys. 

P. ( 214 ) P. oricntalis- -Indian Kocl. 

S i: n- A M 1 1 A’ Ph a' nitn )phain «e. 

Genus Zanclostonnis. 

7>. ( 215 ) Z. tristis— liJirge Green-billed Malkoba. 

/'. (216) Z. viridiro.stris — Small „ „ „ 

Sub-Kamily Centr()\H>dinu’. 

Genus Ccntroiais. 

7'. ( 217 ) C. rutipennis — Common C'(nical. 

P. (21<S) C. A'iridis — Lessor Indian „ 



( ) 


Genus Taccocua. 

1*. (219) T. Leschouaultii — Southern Sirkeer. 

(220) T. sirkee — ^Bengal „ 

(221) T. ififuscata — Northern „ 

(222) T. affinis — Central Indian ,, 


^ Truje Tenuikostues. 

Family Ncctarinidiie. 

Sub-Family Nectarinina!. 


G KN us Arac'hnothe ra. 


J). 

IK 

(223) A. magna — Ijjirge Spider-huntor. 

(224) A. piisilla — 1 attic ,, ,, 


D. 

G EN us ^F^thopyga. 

(225) miles — Himalayan Red 

Honey- 

■siKiker 

D. 

(226) aF. A'igorsii- — Violei-eare<l 


?• 

IK 

(227) Gouldim- -Purplo-tailed „ 


• s 

IK 

(228) igiiieauda — Fire- „ „ 


5* 

IK 

(229) yE. Nipsilcnsis— Maroon-backed 



P. 

(230) Ai. Uorsfioldii — Gi’oen- ,, 



JK 

(231) uF. sjxturata — Black-breasted 



P. 

Geni's Leptocoma. 

(232) 1j. Zeylonica — ^Amethyst-rumped 

J’ 


P. 

(233) Jj. minima — Tiny 

^ % 


iK 

Geni?s Araehneohthra. 

(234) A. Asiatica — Purple 


yy 

P. 

(236) A. lotenia- lairge „ 

>> 



D. 

D. 

J\ 

P. 


D. 


Sujj-Family Dicneiiue. 


Genus Dicjeum. 

(236) D. coecinenni — Scarlet-backed 

(237) D. chryHorheeum — Ycllow'-^ euted 

(238) D. minimum -TickeH’s 

(239) D. concolor— Neilgherry. 


Flower-pockei. 




Geni.'s Pipriaoma. 

(240) P. agile — Thick-billed 
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Gkni s Myzanthe. 

D, (241) M. igiiipectiis — P'ire-breasterl Flower-poclccr. 

* Genus Pachyglossa. 

D. (242) P. inelanoxantha — Yellow-helliecl „ 


Family Certhiada\ 

Si b-P'amily Certhinft\ 

Genus Oerthia. 

D. (243) C. himalayana — Himalayan Troa-creepor. 

I). (244) C. Nipalensis — Nepal „ „ 

/X (245) C. discolor — Sikkim ,, ,, 

Genus Sal]X)rnis. 

7*. (246) S. spilonota — Spotted-grey „ 

Genus Ti(5hodroma. 

D. (247) T. muraria — Ked- winged Wall- „ 


Sur-P'amily Sittiiiaf'. 

Geni’s Sitta, 

J). (248) S. himalayeiisis- -White -tail Of! Nuthatch. 

/). (249) S. leueopsis- Whitc-choeked 

/>. (250) S, castJineoventris- rhesmit-bellied „ 

D. (251) S. cinnamomeovcntris--- Cinnamon- ,, ,, 

D. (252) S. formosa — Heautiful „ 

Genus Dendrophila. 

J), (253) D. frontalis — Velvet-fronted Blue „ 


P'amily ITpupidaj. 

Si'b-Family Upupinic. 

Genus LTpupa. 

V. (254) U. opops — liluroy>ean Hoopoe. 

TK (256) IT. nigriponnis — Indian „ 
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Tribe Dentjrostres. 


Famita' LaniadR*. 

Sub-Famiby Laniana?. 

Genus Lanius. 

(256) L. lahtora — Indian Grey Shrike. 

(257) L. crythronotiis — Tinfons-baekcfl ,, 

(25»'<) L. tephronotns — Grey- „ ,, 

(259) Tj. nij;x*ieeps — Black-heade<l ,, 

( 260 ) li. TIardwickii— Ikiy-backecl ,, 

(261) Fi. eristatns — Brown ,, 

(262) L. aronariiis — Pale-bi'own ,, 


Sub-I’amily >Fala<‘Onotinje. 

Genus Tcphroflornis. 

D. (26:}) T, pel vica— Nopal A\'«»ocl-Shriko. 

I). (264) T. sylvicola — Malabar 

(265) T. pondiceriana — Comnitin ,, 

P. (266) T. arisola- Arakaii 

G kn i s Henii pus. 

D. (267) IT. picatu.s — Little Pied-shrike. 


Sub-Family Campephaf;ina‘. 

Genus ^'olvocivo^•a. 

J). (26S) V. Sykosii — Blac'k-hecaded -.Cuckoo-Shrike, 

D. (269) V”. luelaschistos - -r>ark-;^rey ,, „ 

GkNI’s Graucalus. 

!). (270) G. Macoi — Larjjfo ,, 

Genus Pcricrocotus. 

J). (271) I*, speciosus — Large Minivet. 

/>. (272) P. flaiiimeus — Orange ,, 

y>. (27.*}) P. ln’evirostris — Short-billed ,, 

£). (27-l) P. Solaris — Yellow-throated ,, 

y>. ( 275 ) P. roseus — Tiose „ 

J*. (276) P. peregriims — Small „ 

P, (277) erythropygius — White-bellied ,, 


IK 

JK 

D. 

IK 

P. 

P. 

D. 
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Sub-Family Dicrurinco. 
Genus Dierurus. 


D. 

(278) D. macrocercus — Common 

Drongo-Sh rike, 

D. ’ 

(279) I). balicassius — Crow-billed 

99 

99 

If. 

(280) D, longicaudatus — I^ong-tailed 

99 

99 

f: 

(281'^ 1). coorule.scens — White-bellied 

99 

99 

* * Mi 

Genus Chaptia. 



' D. 

(282) C. nenea — Bronzofl 

99 

99 


Genus Bhringa. 



J). 

(283) B. remifer — IiO,ssor Kacket-tailerl ,, 

tf 


Genus Edolins. 



1). 

(284) E. paradisons — Tiarge ,, 

n 99 

99 

P. 

(285) E. Malal»aricns — Malabar ,, 

9 9 9 9 

99 


Genus Chibia. 



J). 

(286) C. hottontota — Hair-crested 

99 



» Sub-Family Artamiuse. 

Genus Artjuuus. 

1). (287) A. fuscus — Ashy Swallow-shriko. 


Family Muscicapidse. 

Sub-Famit.y Myiagriius*. 

(tEnus Tchitrea. 

r, (28tS) T. parafHsi — Paradise Flycateher. 

r. (289) T. afiiiiis — Burmese ,, 

Genus Myiagra, 

P. (290) M. azurea — ^Black-iiaped Bine „ 

Genits Lencocerca. 

D. (291) fj. fuscoventris — AVhite-thrmted Faiitail. 

(292) L. albofroiitata — „ -broweci ,, 

P. (293) Tj. pectoralis — „ -st>otted ,, 

Genus Chelidorhynx. 

D. (294) C. bypoxaiitha — Yellow-bellied ,, 

Genus Cryptolopha. 

i). (295) C. einereo-capilla — Grey-heailed Flycatcher. 
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Sub-Family Muscicapinff?, 

I. — Mui<cicapefn. 

GkNus HcmichoHdoii. 

D. (29fi) H. fnlifsinosiis — Sooty l^lycatcher. 

Gknus Alseonax. 

/). (207) A. latii-ostris — Southern Brown ,, 

D. (29S) A. torricolor — Bufoscent-brown „ 

T). (299) A. ferruginous— -Fcrrujifirious ,, 

CxKNUs Ochi'omola. 

V. (200) O. nigrornfa — Blaek an<i Orange ,, 

Genus Eumyias. 

I. — Gla-uctmiyias. 

]). (201) K, niolanops — Vorditer ,, 

II.-- Enmi/itif!. 

J\ (202) F. albicaudata — NoiJglierry Blue 

Genus Cyorrus. 

I). (20.2) C. unicolor — Pale ,, 

I) . (204) C. rubeculoides — Blue-throated Bedbi’t'ast. 

J*. (.20.^) C. banyumas— llorsficdd’s Blue „ 

J) , (200) C. Tiekellia' — 2n;koir.s „ ,, 

1\ (.207) ruficanda— -BnfouK-tailed Flyeateher. 

P. (20S) inagnin»stris— Fong-billofl T{edbi'ea.st . 

P. ( 209 ) O. pallipes- White bcdlied Blue Flyeatche?'. 

Gent's Mu.scieapula. 

/>. (.210) M. .suporeiliaris — White-browed ,, ,, 

J), (.211) M. lestigrna — Little Bluo-and-While ,, 

IK (212) M. ,sai)phira — Sapphire-headed ,, 

Gent’s Nitidula. 

/), ( 21 , 2 ) N. ITodgsc>ni - Pigmy Blue ,, 

Gentts Niltava. 

Jj. (.214) N. sTTiidara — Bnfous-belliod F’airy Blue-Chat. 

J>. (.215) N. Macgrigoriac! — Small Fairy 

D. (21 r>) N. grandis — Large ,, 

Gent’s Anthipes. 

(317) A. tnoniliger — Whito-Goi-geted 


D. 


Flyeatcher. 
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CIkni's Siphia. 

(31<S) S. ti-icoJor — Iirown-wiiige<l Fl.yoatcl)oi‘. 

/>. (-319) S. strophiata- Orai)gc-i^oi 7 ,'ot«*fl 

J*. (.320) S. louconielaiMira — Slaty 

/>. (§21) S. siiporisiliaris — Rufous-1»rf*astc<l ,, 

D, (322) S. orythaca — Kusty-l»roast(!«l „ 

Gkni.'s Krythpostcnia. 

D. (32.3) K. louciira — Wliitc-ljiilcd Robin „ 

D. (324-) E. pusilla — Rufoiis-lwicko<l m 

/'. (.32b) K. acjoriiaii.s- -Browji ,, 

IJ. (.32(>) E. iiia<iiilata- — Ijittio I’iod ,, 


Fa Mil. V Mei ulida*. 

Si; m-Fam I i/Y Myiotherijia’. 

1 .— ff'rt'iiK. 

(Ikni s 'I’c-sia. 

D. (.327) 'r. castaiico-coronata -( 'Inislimt-hoadod Wron. 

T). (32H) T. cyaiiivoiitor - ~Slatyd>flIiod ,, 

tllONi's Pneiepyga. 

J>. (.329) P. s<iuaniat<t — Soaly-brva.stcd Hill- ,, 

J>. (.3.30) P, pu-silla — Brown ,, ,, 

D. (.3.31) P. caudata— Tailed ,, ,, 

IK (.3.32) P. lonfdcaiidatii — fjon^-tailed ,, 

Genius 'Froglodyles. 

Ik (3.3.3) T. nipalciisi,s — Nei>!d Wron. 

IK (.3.3+) 'I\ pnnetatus— SjHJttod ,, 

Gen ITS Rimator. 

iK ( 3 . 3 . 5 ) R. nmlactiptilus — Lonjx-billod ,, 

Genus Brachyptoi’yx. 

I). (.336) B, inlMdensis — White-bellied Sht)vt-winff. 

IK ( 3 . 37 ) B. hyperytlira - --Ru,sty-belHe«l ,, ,, 

D. (33H) B. orni'alis — Whito-browe<l ,, ,, 

Geni's Calleno. 

If. ( 3 . 39 ) C. rvitivoiitris — Rnfous-belliod ,, ,, 

IJ. (.310) C. frontalis — Blue-fronted _ ,, ,, 
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Genus Hodgsouius. ^ 

D. (341) H. phsBiiiciiroides — White-bellied Short-wing. 

J! 'hiatliny Thniahc^. 

Genus Myiophonus. 

P. (342) M. llonsfioldii — Malabar ♦Whistling Thrnsh. 

D. ^343) M. Teniminckii — Yellow-billed „ ,, 

Genus Ilydrornis. 

D. (344) H. nipalensis — Large Nci)al Ground- „ 

Genus Pitta. 

]). ( 343 ) P. Ilongalciisi.s — Yellow-breasted ,, ,, 

I) . (34(>) P. cuculatii — Groen-1 ►roasted ,, ,, 

Geni:s Hydrobata. 

Ik ( 347 ) H. Asiatiea — Brown Water -ouzel. 

P. (348) H. Cashniii'ionsis — White-broastml Cashmere Dipper. 

P. ( 349 ) H. sordida — Blaek-bollied „ ,, 

Geni s Zoothera. 

1>. (350) Z. nionticola — Ijarge Brown Thrush. 

Suh-Family Merulinae. 

Genus Petrocossyphus. 

J) . (351) P. cyaneius — Blue liock-thrush. 

(tENUS Orocetes. 

1). (352) O. orythrogastra — Chcsnut-bclliod „ 

1). ( 353 ) O. cinclorhynchus — Blue-headed Chat- „ 

Genus Geocichla. 

iK ( 354 ) G. cyanotus — White-winged Ground-thrush. 

A ( 355 ) G. citrina- Orange-hea<lcd „ „ 

A (356) G. unicolor — Dusky „ „ 

Genus Timlulus. 

D. (357) T. Wardii— Ward’s Pied- Blackbird. 

P. (358) T qiirdis — Variable „ „ 
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Genus Merula. 

P. ( 359 ) M. liigropilcus — Black-capi»ed Blackbird. 

P. (360) M. simillinm — NeilghoiTy . „ 

7J. (361) M. boulboiil — Groy-wiiiged „ 

7^. (362) M. albociiieta — Whito-oollared Ouzel. 

7>. (363) M. castauea — Grey-headed ., 


Genus Planesticus. 

/>. (365) P. atrogularis- — Black- throated Thrush. 

7>. (366) P. fuscatus — I>usky „ 

J\ (367) P. pilaris — Fieldfare. 

Geni's Turdus. 

1). (36«‘^) T. llodgsoiii — Hinuilayaii Missel-thrush. 

(369) T. iliacus — Redwing Thrush. 

Genus Orcocincla. 

l>. (370) O. mollissinui — Plain-backed MouiitJiin Thrush 

]>. (371) O. dauma — Small-billed „ „ 

P. (372) O. Nilgiricnsis — Ncilgherry „ 







Fig. II. 



0 . Upper mandible. 

b. Lower mandible. 

c. Culmen. 

d. Gonys. 

e. Nostril. 

/. Nasal fossa. 

g. Commissural point. 

h. Eictus. 

j. Upper tomium. — pi. tomia = sharp cutting edge. 

k. Lower tomium. 

Kinds of bills of birds — 

t, Fissirostral. 2, tenuirostral. 3, Dentirostral. 4, Conirostral. 
6, Pressirostral. 6, Longirostral. 7,’Cultriro8tral. 8, Lamellirostral. 
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INSESSORES. 


1’RIBE DENT I ROSI^RES. 

Family MKRULID^. 

SrB-FAMiLY TIMALIN^J (liahhlinii Thrmhc'i) 

This is the third and last sub-family MeruUdte arc composed of. 
They are bii ds of arboreal habits, social, seldom seen solitary, usually 
in company with other birds. They liave stroiif' legs ; have climb- 
ing iiroponsities, whilst on the other hand, they arc .scon much 
on the land. Bill is compressed and notched ; wings short and 
rounded ; plumage loose and laxed, as a rule. They are birds mostly 
of dull sombre colons, some are richly adorned. Their eggs are 
generally blue, plain in most, whilst others are spotted and streaked. 
They comprise the following groups: — 

(i) Thick-])illed or Finch-Thrushes. 

(ii) Jay-Thrushes, Shrike and Babbler-Thrushes. 

(iii) t^uaker and Wren-Babblers. 

(iv) CreeiMir Thrushe.s. 

(v) Ljiughing Thinishes. 

(vi) True Babblers. 

(vii) Reed Thrushe.s. 

(ij THICK-BILLKD ou FINCH-TIT KUSH FS 

These birds arc chiefly found on high altitude.?. Most of them 
arc scarce and difficult to find ; only a few species visit J.)ar;jecling, 
and that on rare occasions. Bill is big and finch-like ; legs and feet 
strong; wings weak and rounded; tail graduated, aiid fairly long; 
plumage soft and laxed. '' 

(376) Hktkro.^IORPIIA vmcoMR, Jiromt Finch-Thnish, is perhaps 
the best birds to seek an ac«(uaintance with, of this curious genus 
of finches, with their foi*midablc looking bills, as the previous spe- 
cies are not easily found. This bird is residily distinguished w'hcn 
met with on the higher slopes and jutting out spurs on the Singa- 
lillas. It has a laggish finch-like bill, f^umdor is usually seen 
feeding in thick bjimlnx) Jungles or bushes, by side of the road to 
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ToukIoo aiKl Salidakphu at an elovatioii of 9,000 feet and over. A 
number of these birds are generally oljserved together keeping uj» 
a cheerful chatter whilst they forage for insects. They' are local 
in their habits and seldom move from i»laco to place like the more 
migratory birds. Though they feed much among the lower branches 
near the ground, they frequently expose themselves, in the bright 
sunshine. This si)ecies is 7 1 inches ; bill bright yellow ; head crested ; 
plumage ashy olive-brown ; brighter coloured on the head, wings 
and tail. 

(.377) CiiLEUASiCVS Ri'FioEPS, Ited-hetuM 2'it-Tltrush, is generally 
found at Chuabhunjin, across the Sikkim frontier, after leaving 
Phalut. Scanty groups are occasionally met with on the Sandak- 
phu road. They are similar in habits to the former bird ( ITuict/lor). 
In size, smaller; alwut 5^ inches in length. Plumage of this Tit- 
Thrush is olive-brown, above, with a reddish tinge ; head an<i neck 
bright fen’uginous ; underparts of the body white ; legs gi’eonish ; 
irides reddish brown ; bill bluish white, and hnch-like ; short, stout 
and deep, sides compressed, culmen much arched. 

Most of the Tit-like Thrushes are found, between Phalut and 
Shampu, the lake below the glacier,, which comes off Kinchinjinga, 
about 14,000 feet elevation. 

(382) Grammatoptil.4 striata, Stt-i<ited Jay-Thrush, is the first 
bird of this sub-family which makes itself quite at home in Dar- 
jeeling. Most of the jirevious sjiecies are not a little partial to 
higher altitudes. This biggish thrush is frequently met with here. 
It usually arrives late in the season and is seldom seen liofore May. 
Though it comes fully a month earlier, it hides away among thick 
jungle on the outskirts of the station. From these secluded re- 
treats its clear, cheerful call, can be heard, on bright sunny morn- 
ings, groups of four or five of these thrushes congregate together. 
Once the rains have fairly set in, this bird becomes. more solitary 
and less concerned of being observed. At such times, it may be 
seen, on a high branch, overhead, looking grimly, down, as you pass 
through a bit of forest along side of the road. I have seen this 
species, many a time in Bankside and Silver Spring forest jungle. 
Its umber brown plumage, with striated markings, is easily made 
out. Head has a full crest ; bill is jay-like ; shortish, stout fairly 
compressed and curved, scarcely *hooked and notched at the tip, 
rictal bristles few and scanty ; wings short and rounded 5th and 6th 
quills the longest ; tarsus strong ; feet stout ; claws fairly broad ; 
bill black; legs dull bluish ; irides red brown. StriaUi is 12 inches 
in length. Like most of the thrushes, this bird has blue eggs ; 
rather elongated in shape and pointed at the small end. Its nest 
is big, shapetl like a shallow cup ; constructed of moss and creepers, 
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C}KNU« GAMPSORHYNCIIUS 

These bii’ds are smallish iu size. Bill like the wood shiikes, of 
moderate length, wide at the Imee, deep and fairly compressed, 
culmeii curved and well hooked at the tip and notfshed; vibrissas 
developed ; wings louiided ; tail grafluated and longish ; tarsus 
fairly long and strong ; claws curved. 

(384) Gampkohhynchus ui'fdlus, White-haaded Shnki>-Thriish. 
This strange looking bird is found in warmer altitudes below Dar- 
jeeling. Biggish flocks are frequently met with in the Teesta and 
Runjoat valleys, in particular aI)Ove the suspension bn'dgc where 
the forests are fairly thickly wooded, or scurb jungle i;ot far off. 
They are generally seen feeding an<l taking a constitutional in the 
dense undergrowth. At times they are found on the land foraging 
for insects; but usually twisting and turning on slender twigs or 
like «icrobats swinging on the taller wands of jungle plants. Rufulns 
is reailily distinguished, even from a short flistance away. In size 
it is J) inches. This Shrike-Thrusli is a somewhat aberrant form 
of I'iinalitHe. It has a moflerate sized bill, wide at the base, com- 
pressofl ; cninion curves!, tip having a projecting shrike-like tfsith 
ov<!rhanging the lower mandible ; wings roumled ; tsiil long and 
gniduated ; tarsus long and strong; claws curved. Plumage is olive- 
brown ; head and shoulders white ; tail bathers tippe<l whitish ; 
beneath white f inge<l with ferruginous. This is a rough estimate 
of the plumage of tliis bird. The si>eeies bofor<5 me is more richly 
(tolounsd than usual. 

GKNl'S AlXdPPK 


Is much smaller in size, birds, with dull sombre colours. Bill 
short, fairly stout ami compressed, cuhnen a little curved, hooked 
and notched; rietal bristles serviceable; wings rounded, of ordinary 
size ; tail fairly short ; tarsus moderate ami stout, considering the 
general build of the bii'd ; front toes unequal ; elaws curved. 

(388) Alcippe nipalensis, yepal Qwder-Tkni’sh, with its plain 
and sombre, unattractive colour is apt to get overlooked, as it, in 
company with other and more taking and pleasing birds perhaps, 
hops dimurely about feeding on insects. Nevertheless its mode of 
life and general habits are quite at^iiiterosting as other birds. This 
species of y-f/rip/w-is found more frequently, a little below Darjeeling, 
where it builds its nest, effectively hidden away among low bushes 
aboxit 3 feet from the ground. Nest is constructed of black moss, 
roots and fine grasses protecte<l, without, by dry leaves held together 
by thread-like roots. 'PKe eggs are delicate reddish white, with a 
few rich blotches of maroon led, having a re<ldi8h haze »‘ound the 
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marks. One lias some respect for a liinl whicli lias success- 
fully foiled all comers scai’ching for its nest. Nipulcn'<'i<i is 5 2 inches 
in length. Plumage of this little Quake r-Tli rush, above, is olive- 
brown on the back, wings and tail ; ashy colored about the head ; 
it has a dark line over the eyes : underparts are whitish with a 
reddish brown tinge ; chin white ; bill light yellow ; irides light in 
colour (whitish). The next few birds are scarcely within scope of 
this eiKpiiry, nevertheless a fairly connected narrative of bird life 
in general, appears advisable, showing an obvious affinity between 
the group.s. Species may bo introtluced, casually, to give a conve- 
nient gradation to the commoner birds met with in and ai’ound 
Darjeeling. Wren-13abbler.s, though interesting groups in themselves, 
are chiefly birds of the iilains. A few of them ascend to our eleva- 
tion. Most of these Babblers freciuont dense undergrowth in the 
foreshs, and are seldom seen above t,00() feet elevation. One or 
two species arc found on the Singalillas in .summer. 


OENUS STAOHYRIS, U'reiiM>l>lers 

Arc often found associating freely with .some of the ha.rd billeil 
Floworpockors, either Pijrrhfmm (fi29) or Palpnhroms (6.31) at a 
lower elevation, or jUtmuikxp'f (633) near Darjeeling, and .some of 
the tits and their as.sociates on the Singalillas. Bill of birds belong- 
ing to this genus, is longish, straight, compressed, inclined to bo 
conical in shape, scarcely notched and tip slightly bent; tail shorter 
than the previous bird, and showing a tendency to be grafluatojl ; 
tai'sus stout and longish ; front toes nearly ecpial ; claws curved ; 
hind too and claw large ; head crested with stiff plumes. 

(391) Stachyius nk;ricei\s, Hhiclc-thnxtfal irnu-Uahhltr. This 
species is occasionally met with in Darjeeling, whilst on its way 
to Tongloo, or similar altitiules in Sikkim ; but it is not com- 
mon here. Thc.se birds apjiears to congregate in bigger numbers 
at a much lower altitmle in wintci*, where they can be more 
frctpiently observed. liike memliers of the TiiiinUna>, uifjru'f.ps is 
arboreal in habits and is .seldom found on the land, low bushy 
jungles are its favorite resorts, and feeds on iiKsects. It is ^>2 
inches ; wings are short and rounded ; crest usually prominent and 
shows out conspicuously. Plumage is olive-brown above ; head 
brownish black ; crown whitish ; a white streak reaching to lower 
mandibles ; throsit black with traces of white ; beneath iiale in 
colour, with a reddish tinge. This bird constructs a big oval nest 
of bamboo leaves and fibres. Eggs are pure white and glossy. 

( 394 ) Stachyris ciikys.ka, ( toldi ' H-hciiihul JPren- Bubbler, is 
found at a lower elevation al.so Jlujiceps ^ (393) both these birds 
arc similar in habits to the former species. In plumage (Jhnjmm 
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(lidcrs, it is olivc-yoJIow a)K)Vo, top of the head yellow with 1>laek 
strccak, darker ojj wings and tail, which show olive edgings ; lower 
Ijarts of the bird arc bright yellow. In size it is 4^ inches. It is 
one of the prettiest birds of the group, red-headed spe- 

cies is not so often met with, except at a lower elevation. This 
bird strikes one, as being a good strong climber. It is often seen 
on talli.sh trees at times, or doing a bahancing exercise walking up 
obli<|nely whip like wands in the .jungles. liii/icr.ps is 'l| inch<\s. 
Tapper feathers fire olive; head light reddish <!olour ; beneath it 
is whitish with a fulvous tinge ; bi'cast dark yellowish. 

( i KN U S PDM A'l’O RUIN LhS, SdmUar- lUthbhrs 

These are biggish, thrush-like birds, with long thin bills. 'FIkw 
fce<l on in.sects chiefly on the land ; in their hunt they toss the 
leaves with their bills and scratch the ground with their feet. 
7’e//w//w/u7f«.s- arc casil.y made out by their long sciinitar-liko bills; 
which are long, compressed, ixiinted and curved ; wings are short 
and rounded ; tail broad, hnig and graduated ; feet and tarsus long 
find stout; hind too large; claws large. The.so birds are found at 
various altitudes, in thick jungle. 

(405) POMATORHINI S ERYTlllUXJENYS, Jtiidii-cheeh-il Sniiiifitr- 
Hithhln', is more frc<[Uontly met with in and near D.arjeoling. These 
show our approach to the bett<*r known birds in the district the 
(rdrruhd- anti their nttined species. Scimitai’-Ilabblers are more fi'c- 
(luently mot with in spring find tluring the raifjs, in Ilirch hill forest, 
at times in Ikankside and Silver Spring: among the trees and jungle 
about the house. They are again soon, on the Singalillas, in forests 
anti thick b.-imboo clumps ; by the .side of the I'oad to S.antlakphu, 
in com\tauy with other and rarer sptscies. Seimitar-Habltlers seldom 
fly high, just skim along the .surface of the land. They are usually 
fouutl feeding beside heaps of decaying ve,getation, tossing sibout 
doful and sodden loaves and refuse, whoji disturbed they indulge 
in a hop, skip and a jump, and dive into the nearest thicket. In 
spring their song is loud and cheerful, not lacking in melody. A 
.sort of whi.stling cfxll, which gets answered, not infrequently by 
its mate, no doubt, a good way down the hill. Enjthronitiii/s is 
lOJ. inches in length. Colour, above, is olive-brown ; lower parts 
white ; upper parts of the broa.st with dusky streaks ; undcrtail 
coverts and thighs bright rugty ; sides of the head rusty colored and 
edges of the wing-feathers ; legs yellow ; iridos iialo yellow. 

(4KNUS GARRUI.AX 

Are bir<ls of largish size about 12 inche.s. Most of the.so 
thrushes break forth now and again into discordant crio.s, which 
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souikLs not unlike derisive laughter, more so when a number are 
congregated together. Bill is longish, fairly strong, slightly hooke<l 
and notched, tip curved ; legs and feet strong *, claws long ; middle 
toe lengthened, rictal bristles longish ; wings moderate 5th and 6th 
quills longish ; tail rounded at the end and longish. 

(407) Gahhi'LAX LEi’COiiOPlirs, irhite.-cresteil LawjhinthT/trush, 
is a fairly typical bird of this interesting and varied group of Tima- 
lina* (Dontirostres) which has a big number of representatives in 
the district and in Sikkim. Some with plain and sombre phimago 
others again beautifully coloured and marked. They are found at 
various altitudes. Leucohphus favoi’s from 5,000 to 6,000 feet 
whore this species, in fairly big nutubers, associates with other 
bir<ls. Its whistle and song in spring wo might call fairly melodious, 
generally proceeding from some thicket or jungle-cover close by. 
The noisy discordant cackle, referred to, is invariably indulged in 
to drive away intnulers in the shape of human beings ; eagles anrl 
other members of their raisicious family ; usually all those who are 
held as the hereditary enemies of more defenceless birds. White- 
crested Ijaughing-Thrush, cames off the iwilm in effectively driving 
away those who approarih tc>o close to their charge. It is an inter- 
esting bird to watch and is typical in soverivi respects. Jattle* 
difficulty j«eed lie experienced in distinguishing it. This si>ecics has 
a big prominent white-crest, which it elevates in a rigid manner 
when either alarmed or annoyed. htucolopUm is 12 inches in length : 
head, neck ami breast are j»ure white. It has a conspicuous black 
streak from the no.strils to ear-coverts; the remaining plumage is 
rich olive-brown, tinged with chesnut, dark on tail and quills, 
'riicse thrushes feed chiefly on ben'ies, insects and caterpillars, at 
times on the ground when greater facilities for food present them- 
selvc.s. T frequently sjiw these birds l»clow Darjeeling quite at 
home alxmt 4,000 feet elevation. They are found in big Jiumbers 
on the Singla Spur. lA'itcolop/nts is supi»o.sed to now and then make 
a brcakfcist off a small bird — -may be, — one can’t account for tastes. 

1 am inclined to think that this is an overhasty accusation, for. small 
birds, generally hold leucolophns in high esteem and invariably 
appreciate its presence at their social gatherings. When you find 
yourself in a colony composed of warblers, tits and flowerisjokers, 
happily feeding and improving each golden hour, these thrushes set 
up a note of alarm, at your approach. T should (»dl them the 
Ijolicemon of //ev'-wres. A hereditai-y distinction held in Darjeeling 
by Sii/ia (.-uindratn (429). Over aiul alxjve the wild chatter they 
kick vip on these occasions, they have been supplied by nature with 
strong bills, legs and feet together with iairly sharp claws, which 
they can turn to good ficcowiit, as wcapotts ol doieiicc, a\so, iit the 

more harmless occ\iI*ittioii of digging up the ground for grubs ,* or 
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holding on to thin branches and twigs of trees, which jfet pressed 
down under their weight. White-crested Laughing-Thrush is gener- 
ally a bit of a nuisance when, one is anxious to learn about the 
habits etc. of some species you have just spotted. It is difficult 
to evade the sharp “ on the look out ” eyes of these birds. As soon 
as you approach within respectable distence, the noisy discordant 
laughter, marks your presence out to the smallest, most careless 
little bird. The rapid volley of abuse that is showered on your 
innocent pate, makes you feel a bit ashamed of yourself, and your 
inspection is re.served for a more convenient time. On such occa- 
sions the white crest of this thrush is raised to an alarming extent, 
which makes you feel certain that leucolo-phnu at least means busine.ss, 
and woebetide Athene OucuUndes or Jirodirei (79-80) should they slip 
noi.seously in amongst them to make a morning’s meal. 

(408) Garrulax cabri:latu.s, dreif-mled TAiHghing-Thru.di, is 
fouml alx)ut the same elevation as the previous species. It is quieter 
in habits and differently coloured. In .size 11 inches. The crest 
so prominent in leucolopfiux is lacking in this species. In colour 
Cifruldt'us is darker ; feathers are tipped black, above, plumage is 
olive-brown with a chesnut tinge ; wing feathers are grey ; sides 
of the head black. Now and then a stray species of this bird finds 
its way up to Darjeeling ; but as a rule they are uncommon here, 
and difficult to fiiwl owing to their habits of remaining in thick 
jungle cover. 

(416) TROCHAroPTERON (UiRYSOpTERrM, Yethw-inuged hmghing- 
Thrmh, used to be fairly common in Darjeeling, even now it is 
frequently met with in spring, near undergrowth jungle. Its 
whistle is often heard diiring “the rains;” but the bird, cares little 
to show itself. It feeds chiefly on the land. In spring Chrg.'toptenun 
has a song quite as sweet as any of these thrushes. It is prettily 
marked and coloured. In size 10 inches ; bill <lusky brown ; legs 
yellow-brown ; iiides red. Plumage is chiefly olive above ; bright 
yellow edgings on the primaries ; olive on back and upper tail- 
coverts which have a reddish tinge : wing-coverts are chesnut ; neck 
and breast is dark prettily marked with black circular spots. 

(418) Trochalopteron VARIEC4ATUM, Variegated Laughivg- 
Thrush, is a beautifully marked bird. The bright variegations are 
produced by white spots anrl streaks, flisplayed over various shades 
of black. Those show out prominently and produce a pleasing 
effect of combination of coloiirs. Plumage, above, is brownish 
grey ; wing-coverts have black spots ; rufous on the greater coverts ; 
bright yellow on the primaries ; tail ashy grey with yellow and 
white tips to the feathers ; olive on the bi'east ; .iintlerparts black, 
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On the ^ng this bird displays richer colours. This species prefers 
a lower ele^•ation. It is usually fountl on Tukdar Spur. I sjiw a 
number, fre<iuently, where Rungli Rungli lIA.t Road leaves the out- 
skirts of the forest. 

(420) TROtniALOPTEROX SQiTAMATUM, lilue-miiged Langhwg- 
I'hritnh, is generally made out by blue on the edges of first prima- 
ries, and black half-moon shaped marks on olive-brown on the head, 
neck and uj»per plumage ; tertiaries are black, coverts ashy, also 
remaining t|uills ; tail black with a greenish gloss ; lower i)lumage 
olive; irides reddish brown. This bir«l is lOo inches. AVings short, 
and rounded, which effect is produced by tertiaiy «juills and prima- 
ries being e«pial or nearly so. In habits most of these thrushes differ 
but slightly. 

(422) Trocualoiteron pikenicei>[, ('rimsOH-ivmged Laughing- 
I'hruxh, is perhaps the most beautiful species of this group which 
occuiy the unmeritted distinction of being garrulous owing to the 
characteristics of a few of their members, who ungrudgingly offer 
protection to small birds. By the time we reach pfufiiirntm this 
family trait is absent. Crimson-winged Thrush is found in Sikkim, 
and the outskirts of Darjeeling, seldom over 6,000 feet elevation. 
This species is frequently met with in the forest ; on road to Kalim- 
pong. It is easily distinguished from other species, )>y its bright 
crimson wings (outer-edges of the primaries and terminal i)ortions 
of secondaries and tertiaries) also ear-coverts, sides of the neck 
and a streak on side of the head ; i>lumage above is rich olive-brown, 
some white showing itself more prominently when the bird o^ns 
its wings to fly. PlKvuicrinn is 8-i inches ; bill black ; irides red- 
brown. Eggs of this species are artistically marked with dots and 
hair-lines, a sort of hieroglyphics, on a blue grounding more of the 
style of a bunting’s egg, only much bigger, generally elongated oval 
in shape. Nests are generally found in umlergrowth, about 10 feet 
from the ground, firmly fixed to a cluster of lateral branches. The 
nest is constructcfl of dry bamboo loaves, twigs aigl linc<l with soft 
fibre and black hair-like moss-roots. 

flENlTS ACTINDDURA, Hm-mngs 

Introduce ns to the short-legged thrushes. I'heir plumage is 
dense, flviffy, soft and silky. They have iirominont crests. Birds, 
smaller in size than tVie foregoing thrushes. AVings have a barred 
aiqvearance, tail slightly so ; this is caused by y)roadish white lines 
across the wings (primaries) in a lateral position and black lines, 
on a reddi.sh ground, reminding one, a little of the AVood-cock’s, 
(ScoloiKix rusticola 867) wing. I’hese lines give them a typical 
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api>earaiifie aiul their generic name. *They are gregsirions in habits, 
and are seen in company with other birds. Bill is compressed and 
slender, slightly curved ; rictal bristles scanty and weak ; wings 
short and rounrled ; tarsus shoi’t ; lateral toes unequal, anterior 
claws long and a little curved ; hind toe and claw strong aird curved. 

(427) AcTlNOin’KA Egertoni, RufouH Bur-winff, is seldom found 
over 6,000 feet. A little below Darjeeling it is frequently seen. 
These bar-wings generally keep to bushes and trees, where they 
hunt for insects, grubs and beriies which they feed on. When auy 
of the berries which they are partial to, are numbers of birds 

may be seen busy at work. When one tree has been gone over, 
or become overcrowded with other birds going, only, for the ripest 
fruit, they fly off to another tree. Their flight is slow, laboured 
and undulating, with reixsatofl strokes of the wing.s, not unlike some 
of the true Babblers (Malacocireus). I^luniage of Eyertovi is much 
brighter than the next species ami keeps much to warmer altitudes. * 
It is 9 inches in length ; tail is long and graduated like the Timitli- 
■hn', above, it is reddish-brown, on the back, shoulders of the wings 
and coverts ; crown of the head brown with a pinkish tinge on 
the crest ; ear-coverts ashy-brown : the primaries are more or 
less chesnut, some are reddish ash in colour barred with black ; 
tail feathers are tipped white, with faint Iwu-s ; breast ai.d under- 
pirts .ashy reddish Itrowii. 

(42<h) Acting I nifamcnsis, lliHiry llnr-mmj, differs a good 
<lealfi"om the former species. In color it is less attractive. It seeks 
the colder and less congenial heights of Sandakphu an<\ Phalut however 
it is seldom found in big numbei-s far north, about the elevatit>n 
of I'ongloo it seems more attaehe<l to. Xipalen.'na is ir.chcs in 
length. Colour, .alsive is <lull re<l<Ush brown with an olive tinge ; 
large crest is brown ; shafts of the fcjithers are white, which gives 
the binl a streaked lcK)k ; a somewhat hoary api»eamnce. The 
colour of the.se birds changes a goo<l deal, one t)f the specimens 
before me, from Sandakphu, at a time when it was shedding its coat 
to make room for its w’inter plum.age, is bright rufeseeiit brown. 
It looks like one of the Spiny Babblers. 

(lENITS SIBIA 

First of this group is oiie of the common Darjeeling birds, an 

interesting species to make the acquaintance of. Bill is long, 

slender and a little curved ; wings ample in size for a TitmHua>, and 

i*ounded ; tarsus longish and strong ; hind toe broad and large, claws 

acute and curved, lateral toes unequal, but possessing a gotxl strong 

grip when necessary ; tongue ferked, with signs of a brush at the 

tip, which aids the IhitI in its flow'or pocking habits. 

* 

16 
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(4:29) SiBiA CAPISTKATA, Jthtck-henihd Sihiti, is iwrliajis the l)cst 
known bird we have in Darjeeling’. Sibia is much in e\ h Icnce all seasons 
of the year, and bird life in our station would bo much poorer, and 
bereft of its vivacity and cheerfulness if sibias would take it into 
their heads to emigrate in a body, like (^ruenfm (807) Green-Blood 
Pheasant has thought fit to do, off those captivating slopes : rich 
grassy downs ; and shady Rhwlodendron forests on the Sirgalillas, 
between Sandakphu and Phalut. If I called Gar-leitcolophv.'<, White- 
crested Tjaughing-Thrush and some of its race the }>olicemen of the 
smaller Insessoreal colony oi community, I should say, SHtitt is the 
hcad-constable, but you can’t grease Sibia’s palm ! to let you tres- 
pass beyond forbidden gi’ound, even though it sees you unarmcfl 
— ^gun or any other murderous weapon, and only wish to watch 
the little hide and seek among the brsinchcs, or note the peculiarities 
of certain birds. No! Nature in the shape of birds, seems 'a\erse 
• or has been brought up to think so — to permit peeping into her 
sanctuaries. It hardly seems necessary to describe Sihia aijnstrutu 
which ought to be fairly well known to one and all. As it apix'ars 
on the branch above you, it is deep rufous on the lower back and 
upper tail-coverts ; paler rufous, front of the neck, breast and 
below ; head with a prominent black crest. R\dous and black arc 
the predominating colours, overlooking brighter and daikcr lints ; 
tail is rufous ; bill black ; iridea brow'ii. In length this sjwcies is 
10 inches. Like most birds on these .hills, it has a variety of accom- 
plishments together M'ith ,a fine clear voice, nature has ei;dowcd it 
with. Its song, also like most birds, is varieated according to cir- 
cumstance.s, times and seasons — a cl^r pleasant whistle, not unlike 
iU-t'c-ree, ree-ree, ree-ree, throughout the day, winter, sun and rain. It 
is uttered a good deal to suit the occasion. In November the call 
changes to remind one of the coming cold weather ; in the latter 
end of February, it heralds the approach of a gonial spring. A\'hen on 
more .serious busine.s.s, such as “ .sentry go ” among the branches on 
the confines of a busy “camp of e.xcercise, ’’ it a.s.sunies the Imbbler 
accomplislunents. In buihl it is like a gi’eyhound, and can slip 
thnmgh the maize of branches with great ease and si^d. Sibi.a 
is also a remarkably good boxer ; I have seen it in spring come 
tumbling to the ground, landing good telling blows on the Collered 
I’igmy Owlet’s formidable beak, and when on the ground, holding 
on with one leg and hitting out with the other till owlet had, ha<l 
quite enough of it and flew off when able, looking much the worse 
for the encounter. This I afterwards, discovered, was for looking 
with hungry eyes at Mrs. Sibia’s household, getting their first 
lesson in flying. Silna when he likes is a perfect ncrolwit, it clings 
to flowering stocks and slender stems, head down probing the buds 
for lurking insects. 
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( !.’{(>) SiWA I’lUAoiDKS, huiwj-UiilixhiiUm, i» jiot tt) be seen in JXii*- 
jeoliug, as it is more partial to 4,000 or 5,000 feet elevation. This 
bird differs from the last named si)ecios, by having a longer bill 
and wings, much longer tail, which gives it a clumsy flight, in 
an undulating wavy manner, when flyirg from tree to tree ; short 
distances aivirt. In habits generally it resembles the former Sibia ; 
but the longer tailed species arc Jiot so active, sharp and intelli- 
gent. Both these Sibias are good acrobats, the latter birrls, perhaps, 
not so accomplished a master at the iwofc'ssion, tas ('mn.'frufn, in 
climbing or tur]iing on the trapeze. J'i vmdea is common alxmt, 
elevation of Kurseong. It is If inches in length. Bill and legs 
ar(5 blackish; irides red-brown j iris silvery ; plumage, greyish black 
with a greenish tinge, darker on the head ; wings with a large white 
spot .alxmt the secondaries; tail <Iusky, the fc.ithers broadly tipped 
with white ; lower parts of the bird are ashy ijj eoloui*. 

(i KN US MA I .AtXXU KCTJ.S 

'JVue Babblers art;, perhaps, JH»t so interesting a groui* of birds, 
as the one we have Just, rchictautly, \)arted comim-ny with, nor are 
they seen as far up as Darjeeling. Two species are found on the 
liills. Bill of these birds is short, compressed, deep and curving 
in shape, a slight porcoptablc hook at the tip which is entire, goi:gs 
nsccndiiigs, a few undeveloped rictals ; wings short and much rounded, 
■1th, .5th and (ith quills the longest; tail broad and fairly long; tar- 
sus stout, with protecting scuta? ; feet l.arge ; cIjiws curved. These 
are sombre coloured birds, gUBy with a rufescent tinge, h.aving a 
sfri.atcd apixj.araiicc in most. They fco<l much on the ground. 

(132) MAI.ACOClKCt'S TKHUK’OIAVK, Jlnufitl Jiahhler, bettor kliOWli 
amongst rcsideiit« in India, as the seven sisters, or Silthbhiyon (seven 
brothers), 'riiey are certainly noisy birds an<l appear to keep up a 
constant altercation, at every turn of life's wc.ary journey. 'J'hcre is 
.a story current .among Indians that, a king “ once upon a time,’’ 
<‘.Hlled them in and solicited their services to dig a well, when the job 
was finished, after resting a while, they made off to the king, and 
demanded payment for their labour which had bticn agreed upon ; 
but lo and behold some wily on-looker had hastened to the palace, 
and drawn the sum of money, set aside for them. The king, wo 
learn, would not outertaiu their demands, and positively refused to 
l>.ay over again. This is why, the noisy and animated nltei’eatiou 
goes on, as soon as they, or tlieiv heirs, mliuinistrators and .a.ssigiis, 
remember the vile ti-iek which was playe<l uixvn them. It seems 
hardly ueoossary to enter iutti a more complete <lescriptiou of colour 
of these birds, which are alre.ady well known. However a few 
points may be of interest. The bill is moderately short, compressed, 
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cloci> and curved, connnisvsures \«irtially curved, gonys ascending, 
which give these birds a somewhat “down in the month” appear- 
ance ; wings like true Tini-.iUn»\ short and much rounded ; tail 
broad and ample ; tarsus short, strong <‘ind protected by shield like 
scales ; claws serviceable. The colour of these birds is much like 
the ground they are generally found on, which offers them protec- 
tion from assaults of their rougher neighbours. 

(536) Mai.acocirci's Maia:olmi, Lunj^ O'/ry B»hbler„ is found 
as a rule a little further up our hill sides ; but seldom advances oxer 
1,000 or 2,0000 feet elevation. These birds can generally be seen on 
the paths, say, preferably north east of Muthigara Road, feeding in 
companies of sixes and sevens, where- I have more frequently ob- 
served them ; alighting off trees or bushes one after another and 
keeping up a constant chatter. 1’hcy are bigger than the Bengal 
Babbler. They have similar habits and peculiarities. Like most 
birds of this group they arc weak on the xving. Their flight is 
generally laboured. They usually forage xvithin ea.sy distance of 
undorgroxvth or roarl-side hedges, into which they dash on approsich 
of danger. Nevertheless should a hawk seize any member of their 
company, or a friendly bird close* by, the rest of the babblers, go for 
the offending hawk, xvith a will and tenacity, which invariably 
makes it let go. I hax e .seen this done on more than one occtasion 
and feel sure that the hawk, xvhich usually darts from a long lead, 
off branch of a tree, a good distance axvay has mistaken its quarry — 
a large grey l»abblcr for some other family more helpless in protect- 
ing its nmmbers, I have noticed a sparijpw-haxvk in its rapid descent, 
on moi‘c than one occasion, change its mind, as it xverc, in its head 
long dive ; when it neared the object of its quest ; xvhich feat 
appears surprising, considering the blind velocity it gathered for the 
stroke. The usual x-ocation of babblers, appears to l)c, to turn and 
return, toss up in the air d<‘ad leaves lying in heaps in jungle or by 
sides of the road. In size this bir<l is about 1 I inches. Logs dull yclloxv; 
irides light yclloxv. It feeds on beetles, gi-as.shoppers and insects. 
In spi-ing it has a pleasant song, rc.scmbling qniv, 71/r, 

tjahu.’’ Colour is pale broxvnish grey ; head feathers xvith xvhitc 
shafts ; a little yelloxvish al>out the quills ; a reddish tinge on breast, 
underi)arts arc xvhitish grey, 

(410; Mkcjali’ki’s l•AIA.vruls, Sfriubtf Miirs/t JUibblrr, might 
licrhaps, lie a gocnl typical bird to halt at and c.Kamine briefly, lake 
the true babblers it seldom ascends over a fexv hundred feet in 
cloxation, in the ilistrict. In tlic terai those birds arc more plenti- 
ful. PiiUiMris p^fers marshy gronu*^b(‘sifle xvatcr-cmirscs and 
rixers. Usually at such j*laco.s, xvhere hill rlvci-s dro)) doxvn lo the 
plains, forming xvidc sanely chius ami xvatcr logged marshes ; fertile 
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breading grounds of iiisocts in general^, A warm humid atmosplicro 
and spots unfrequented by human beings seem to suit it best. It 
appears to fatten on the malaria pi’oducing mosquitoes. 1 have occa- 
sionally seen these Marsh-BabWers above Sivoke, in *11 their glory, 
whistling, in spring, a melodious air, often heard proceeding from the 
thick reeds which grow at the water’s edge. Mai'sh-Babblcr is lOinches 
in length. I'lumage, above, is bright olive-browji ; wing featbei's 
oflged with l)rown ; a fairly prominent >vhite streak oAcr the eye ; 
Ijiick and scapulars olive-biown the feat.hers with a black stripe ; 
crown of the hejid rufescent with dark lines ; underparts whitish 
brow)i ; breast speckled, throat white. In spring these birds rise 
on the wing in a typical fliglit, somewhat after the manner of larks, 
and carol a pretty song in the air, before rctuj-ning to the tJill rc(!ds 
near the edge of the water. 'I'his itianner of song is unhjue for a 
Thnalhuc. It is undoubtedly a bciuitiful (mtburst, pleasant to hear 
and witness. It is not unusual to see Flycatchers, etc., rise ^•ertic•alIy 
after insects. The sky-larks and a few other birds rise an<l soar 
from an c.xuberancc of life ; 1 (letected no winge<l insect draw forth 
the Striated- liibbler. Like the Larks it appears to be more a 
buoyant out burst of Joy and gla<lness. This bird builds, in low 
bushes, near the ground, its nest of grass, well worke,d together, 
with roots an<l hair entwined. Fggs arc beautifully glossy, bright 
greenish blue. 

The Beod-birds are out of our range, as they are not foinid in 
the district. 


Fa.mu.y BKACIIVFODIdJ: iS/>orf-Uviaf Thnixhr.^) 

These birds, are mostly, of rich an<l bi-illiaiit idumage, K.vcept- 
ing Ptjr mmol hid’ which are black in colour with a* iiatch here and 
tluwc of Itright red and yellow, as tin* ense nmy be. ^^'hilst on the 
other hand such binls as the (ireen bulbuls and Irrnhor arc beauti- 
fully coloured and prettily marked. Legs aiul feet of birds of this 
family are typically short and more .suitable for perching ; wings 
usually long. They comprise Bulbuls aii<l Orioles. Many Of the 
species of short-legged 'I'lirushes arc to be. found in Oaijeeling, more 
so in the district. They are found in most parts of India ; fe.ed 
much on insects, and show a partiality for fruit and berries. 


'J’his family is divide«l into : - 

( 1 ) Bycnonoti X-K . . . 

(2) BnYM.«>KxrruiN.K 
(.‘{) iKKNfX.i; 

(0 OJtlOhlN.K 


'ITuo Bulbuls.' 
Oroen „ 
BluetBirds. 
Orioles. 
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Sri5-FA.MiLv J^V’C'NOXOTIN.E (True Hulbuh)- 

Are a wcli known and characteristic family of birds in India. 
JJill is .short, striii«:ht and dopi'essctl at the l»iso ; rictal bristlc.s more 
developed than former gi*oup ; tongue typically bifid in sonic, slightly 
pencilled in a few ; piiunage is dense and puffy, in most of the 
speci<‘.s. In a number of these birds, an intermixture of hair-Iikc, 
iindevoloiied feathers arc found on the head and nape, more particu- 
larly, Crliii/icr. True Bulbuls arc arboreal in habits, preferring 
better wooded portions of the ilistrict, but they freipiontly visit 
more open country and come clo.se to human habitations, gardens, 
and orchard.s. \Vhi.stlc of this bird is a rich tonoil w'arble or call 
which has gotten for it, the Persian name bulbul meaning night- 
ingale. 

(h'luiK l[ij})siprhs, heail crested with lancooLalc sha\K5d feathers ; 
bill lengtheneil and fairly .strong, culmcn slightly arched ; wing long 
Ith and Tith quills the longe.st; tail more square in shapi^ and longish; 
feet and h'gs very short ; a few weak rictal bristles lltfpsiprfrs 
pre.scnt two types of bird.s, first has red bills witli dark (black) 
l»lumage ami the second, dark bills : tail squarish in shape, with 
lighter plumage, more olive (coloured in most specic.s. 

(ill) Hvi’sii’UTKS ps.\Hoii»Ks, UumtUiipiH r>hrh Jlullnil, Phakki- 
pho of liCiKdias is often met with below 5,000 feet 1 saw this bird 
<M*easionally on (ring Spur ami more wooded slopes on sides of the 
hills. It is 1 1 inches in length ; plumage with gx’ey on the wings and 
back; the lower i>arts* of the bird arc lighter; undertail coverts 
show a good fleal of wdiite ; crest black ; «(uills and tail tipiied with 
black. Bill bright red ; legs red ; iridcs reddish brown. They food 
on wild fi'uit and borries ; at times on pollen, insects and sw'eot 
.iuiees in flowers aild blossom.s. 

(117) IIvi*.sri’KTK.s h’uj'wts-hr/lii’ff lUilbnl, .seldom 

ascends over 2,000 feet elevation ; but can usually be observcil in 
•biggish*imiubers in the Teesta and Runjeet valleys, gonorally perched 
■ on, trees * 0.7 tJjjp river .side. In spring the.se birds havo a loud clear 
warl>liifg‘eair, '{ilcasant to hear. In size this species is about 9 inches ; 

- w'ing.pxiJanse l.’l inches. I’he bright reddish brown on the breast, aids 
oheirtO' distij^iish it, with yellowish colour on under tail-covcrts, 
this latter marking i| easier noticeable when the bird is not far off or 
on a tree over-head.' ' Plumage, aboi e, is olive-green ; oar-co\ erts 
Hrowjiilh ; head brown, (irest w'ith <'etitros of the feathers iwile ; 
UiMlci'xiafts of body are whiti.sh ; bill dull olive ; irides light brown 

(148) IlKMr.Kos 1'I..VVALA, /{rotni-ftirnl JJulbnl, is found a little 
.below lAaijeeling. have .seen these birds many times on trees be- 
side Takvar Road also near Pashok on the way to Kalimpoiig. It 
is generally found about 5,000 feet olox ation. On rare occasions 1 
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have observed one dr two of tliis s|»eei<»s on Birch Hill forest and 
Silver Spring feeding on berries. /'Vam/u is Sc inches in length. Plumage 
is ash coloured above, erown of the head gi’ey, crest, not so full as Uy- 
paiptteit, pointed and longish, lanceolate feathers; wings tind tail darker 
in shade ; you will, doubtless, observe the greenish yellow edgings to 
exposed parts of the secondaries ; a black streak on the sides of the 
head, more so in well marked specimens you conie across ; ear-coverts 
are tyjneal, being silky brown ; breast of this bir<l is ashy in (iolour, 
and lower parts white ; bill black, arched and slender ; tail is long 
and scpiarc shaped. There is but little to add about the general 
habits and characteristics of these well-known birds. 

Genus Aix;riius, have striated ]*lumage, and differ a little from 
the foregoing. Bill is stronger aiifl wider at the base, rictals weak ; 
outer tail feathers slightly shorter ; head crested as in other 
gi'oups. 

(449) Aujuitus STRIATUS, (hrrn-Jiul/iiil, could be v»laecd 

first among our commoner bulbuls, as it is fairly plentiful in spring 
in Dagceling and during the rains. It is frequently met with in the 
woods round the station, but is seldom seen beyond the elevation of 
Ghoom forest. In habits it is much the same as other bulbuls. 
Usually seen on trees about the place, and often comes close to the 
house. They associate in small flocjks of about half a dozen or more 
in number. This striated Bulbul feeds chiefly on fruit and berries. 

It is not a little partial to wild cherries ; occasionally you see them 
snapping at a passing termes or smaller sized moth. A^’hen it first 
arrives at a certain locality it seems shy and easily takes to flight ; 
but when it gets more accustomed to the surroundiiig.s, near human 
dwellings it becomes tamer and descends to porch on our smaller 
tree.s, whore it can be observed to adxantago : oii^ tho tip of a bush 
or tree, singing, may be, or warbling a cheerful and melodious song, 
musical and full of rich notes, which can be made out quite a quarter 
of a mile away, harmonising the har.sher calls of other l»irds. A lo^e 
for Indian music may be an ac<iuircd tfiste : but ojie must if&eds bo’“ 
pretty dull of hearing not to apprcciiate flic warble lliipahaynn 
birds. Striated Grcen-Bulbul can be math* out by its - more typical • 
c,olouring. In size it is Hijinchos; plumage, al>o\o, olive gr^i turning - ^6 • 
ashy tints ; white narrow streaks on the head, back ai^ beldiiJtf the 
chin ; under tail-coverts are bright yellow ; bro£^t white |}iigcd with 
yellow ; crest with <lark green iwintetl fe.athcrs, or in' sOmo Species* 
olive brown, 

Genus Crinioeh, is a fairly typical gi’oup in structure, colpAV^ ' 
and habits not a little. These birds display a goo<l deal of yellow ' 
markings. Bill stronger and deep, of moderate length, culmon*''. 
curved ; rictal bristles long ; tail fairly evmi, outor-feathers shorter ; 
head crested, hair like fejithers more distinct on .the head and nape. 
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(450) (Msiniuku icTKKicrs, Vellon-hnurt'd llnllnil, comes into 
Darjeeling on rare wcnsions. ll^sually found at an elevation of 5,000 
feet where these birds are fairly plentiful. They associate in small 
flocks. This (Uinujer has a rich melodious call oftener heard in 
spring?. A\'^hon perchance one is on a long tramp out of Darjeeling, 
or an excursion to a lower elevation, to one of the tea gardens ; or a 
trip to Phalut along Ghoom forest. This species is fairly common, 
where road along Nepal frontier dips down to below 5,000 feet at 
Manihungin, before you negotiate those steep ziggags on the brow of 
Singalillas, near one of the first passe.s, met with iiito Nei>al. This 
sjHJcies is finches in length ; yellow is the predominating colour, which 
meets the eye on viewing this bird, with a pretty stand up crest. 
’I'ho plumage, above, is oliv'e-greon ; it has a bright yellow superciliary 
streak ; wings and tail have a dark tinge ; lower parts of the bird 
are bright yellow ; l»ill black, longish, stror:g, culmen archcfl ; irides 
bright red. 

(451) CniXKJKfi Ft.AVKor.rs, irhite-thrmited Bnlbttl, could be 
mistaken for last named species, more so from a distance. This bird 
has a greater di.splay of yellow th.an icfencus. It is sA inches in size ; 
upper |»lumage is olive ytdlow ; wings and tail brown ; cheeks whitish 
grey ; lower parts arc bright yellow. Bill is bluish in place of bla<'k 
in Hetku '< ; legs lighler in colour ; <*rest also is larger. These few 
lemarks will aid in separating these two species, when observed, 
which are .similar also in habits and charaetori.stics. ljcix*has call 
JhreAtluK, kussopeochiop-pho, which is an uncommonly close represent- 
ation of the low mellow wliistle ol fUiriol so much so, that wore 
you to whistle it s,ay at ^lanibhunjin, or in the woods below 
Darjeeling, I doubt not that you would di’aw the attention of 
Jlurrolu-s, for I have seen it i>rick up its ears, when any one practicing 
it has got the proi>er key or pib-h, whilst on the other hand yellow- 
browed species will not tiuai a feather. 

(rKNl's T.vos, Jitish /iut/ni/.s, are more ditfictilt birds to meet cas 
they are chiefly found in well wooded parts of the district, ,a good 
bit lower 'elevation than Darjeeling. In IVc.sta Valley or on the 
roatl to Kalimpong, one, is more likely to observe these birds and 
listen to thdir pretty warble. Some siv*.cies are common in the 
plains. 

Genu.s OTOf'OMi\sA, Birds with bright yellow (chiefly) under 
tail-coverts ; head black, crest more erect. Bill fairly short, a little 
curved : plumage, above brown, 

(458) Otocomi'sa lki’COOENYK, IJhUi'-chn’h-d (■ir^det/ IlnUiul, 
'^riiis floes not moan that the otlicr species are not crested ; but 
merely that the crest is more prominent, anfl well under control <jf 
the bird : that it takes much pleasure in displayitig it, when its 
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pugnacious nature has been roiighened. f^ncogenya fairly common at 
an elevation of 5,000 feet which appears to be the limits of ascent 
of not a few of the Bulbuht. Leucogenys is about 8 inches in length. It 
has bright yellow lower tail-coverts ; head and crest brown ; a white 
streak behind the eyes ; black about the sides of the head ; ear- 
coverts white ; quills dusky brown ; upper plumage yellowish brown ; 
tail tipped white, feathers brown and black ; breast light brown, and 
below whitish. These fly high ajnd keep much to the taller 

trees. They are active and restless in their habits. Lepcha name is 
Maiiglio-kur. 

Genus Pycnonotus, there birds have strong bills, longish, fair- 
ly curved ; rictal bristles more developed ; legs and feet strong ; 
sqirarish tails, under tail-coverts red. Plumage darker than the 
foregoing groups excepting Hypsipetea and lacking the ix>inted stand 
up crest. 

(461) Pycnonotus pycueus, (.-ommon Bengal Bulbul, is frequent- 
ly seen in Daijeeling, They maki* their appearajice early in spring. 
It scorns scarcely necessary to figure so well-known a bird as, the 
bulbul. If one, is not acquainted with it in its state of nature, little 
difficulty will be experienced in finding a caged specimen, in capti- 
vity. Pygants, in its natui-al surrounrlings, usually frequents vil- 
lages and homesteads, whether in the plains or in the district ; they 
are seen in towns, where gardens and orchards abound, in preference 
to the woods and jungles, where it generally reimirs to in the breed- 
ing season. It is often mot with near human habitations and culti- 
vated lands whore the chances of a forage present themselves. In 
the hills it shows a preference for some of our berries and softer 
varieties of fruits. This species is often found, in i>artial captivity, 
carried al>out on the wrist of its owner, secured with a string 
fjistenod round the wings, below, shoulders of the bird. The string 
is about a foot or two long at the end of which is a red tassel. Red 
being the colour, supposed to turn the bulbul’s ire, and put it in a 
good fighting humour. This form of contest is fretjuently indulged 
in, in the plains, where two trained and veteran bulbuls, which have 
displayed considerable prowess on former occasions; go for each 
other, in right good earnest, using all the weapons of offence and 
defence, which natui'e has endowed them with, usually flicking each 
other with rapid strokes of the wings. It is hard to conceive where 
the pleasure or diversion comes in, to watch, such forms of sports. 
However this practice is dying out with the exit of some of the 
old Mogiil customs in the east. Pyga‘a'< grows exceedingly tamo and 
flics about the house when liberated an«l soon appreciates acts of 
kindness shown to it. 

17 
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(tKNI.'S PhyllorNIS, Green BulhnlK, have longish lulls, cnlmen 
more curved, tip bent and notched ; vvin^js lonjdsh 4th quill longest ; 
tail shorter th.an most of the groups. Plumage is a bright verdure 
green, with patches of blue and yellow markings. These bulbuls are 
better known as chloi'ops-ia, 

(463) Phyllornis Jerdoni, Common Green-Bulbul, is a rich and 
beautifully coloured bird, which reminds us not a little of the pretty 
Trenu, Fairy Blue-Bird (469). One feels that, you ha\ e got out 
of the province of the Pycnonnfinae on viewing these bright coloured 
Green-Bulbuls or Chloropdx as I prefer to call them. 'I’hey apxn’onch, 
in habits generally and in colour not a little, Trenitnte. This hand- 
so/ne Phyllornix is found, fis a rule at an altitude of about 5,000 feet. 
It is generally seen in pairs feeding on insects and boriies. I saw 
this species of Cbloropxi.f, occasionally on the Tukdar Spin- where it 
dips down to the warm valleys, through which Teesta ri\ or flows. 
It is 7 J inches in length. It has leaf-green i>hnnagc ; shoulders 
bright blue ; yellow and hyacinth-blue streaks on the side of the 
head ; throat and gorget black, bordered with yellow. In South 
India this bird is called “ the jewel of the forest.” The Green- 
Bulbul has a pretty song like most of the family. It is occasionally 
seen in Darjeeling in warm summer days. 

(465) PllVLf,OHNlS AURFFRONH, Gnll-f ronieil Green- H uIIhiI, is 
also met with in Sikkim and lower .altitudes below D.arjeoling. In 
spring it is frequenlly found .about 4,000 feet ; but it is more abundaiiF 
in Ftunjeet V.alloy. Caged specimens are occasionally .seen for sale 
in Calcutta, at the bird ni.arket in Territta Bsxzjir where I siiw om^ 
or two, a few years ago, where this arborc.al biial scemcxl t<) take 
kiiwlly to those dark, di.sin.al, dank cellars. Aurifr(mx is 8 inches ; 
wing extent 1 2 inches ; bill black ; legs and feet bhxi.sh ; iridcs 
brown. In colour, verdure greAi predomitjating ; verdigris blue on 
the wings ; brilli.ant golden orange on crown of the he.ad and bi-f.ast ; 
black in front of the neck, with yellow edgings ; wings and tail grey. 

(465) Phyllornis IlAitowicKii, Bln^-uinrjed Bulbul, is perhaps 
more frc(pxently met with, than former species. It is usxxally found 
withoxxt nuich difficxxlty on Nepal side of the xlistrict, .and Little 
Runjeet valley. This Chloropxi.s is richly colourexl. It is one of the 
most beautiful species of this group. Typically, green is perhaps not 
«ixiite so prominent, owing to the lavish display of yellow and 
blue. In size it is 8 inches. Coloxxr of the male is, green above ; 
underparts rich orange ; he.ad and neck tinged yellow ; it has a bril- 
liant smalt-blue streak on the sides of the hearl (face) and shouklors, 
which are verdigris blue ; wings and tail purple ; breast black with 
a dark purple glo.s8. Female, xliffers but slightly in richness of 
colour. When you catch a glimpse of this birxl, with its bcautifxil 
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tints of colours, as it slips with case through uj>pcr hranohes of tr«!cs 
ill i>orsuit of some of the swifter insects on the wing, the sight is 
surprising and quite repays a few minutes observation. JS^ow and 
then it opens its wings to hover in the air or fly off to another tree. 
The momentary flashes of azure or turquoise blue or the tints of 
yellow are most striking. This bird looks extremely graceful, as it 
slips with ease and rapidity through the branches of trees or big 
bushe.s, in their chase after winged termites and moths, halting now 
and then to examine a likely place where insects might be .secreted. 
It seems to display but little reverence for rare and beautiful buttcr- 
flie.s. This has a pretty song. It is seen to no small ad- 

vantage in the orange gi-ovcs in Sikkim, when the blossoms arc yet 
on the trees. 

fiENr.s Ikena, or Ftdry Bhic-llirds, are of glistening blue colour : 
legs and feet short ; bill more <lcpressod than proceeding groujis, 
strong and of moderate length, culmen r.-iised, tii) toothed and slight- 
ly hooked ; rictal bri.stles present ; wing.s longish 3rd and 4th quills 
the longest ; tail moderate ; farsu'< \ cry short ; claws short and 
curvial. 

(l(>9) Ikena puella, Fulry Blui'-Ilinl, h one of the handsomc.st 
birds found in the district. Its brilliant plumage cannot easily be 
overlooked. Irma is rare and difficult to find at times. Wome 
years they are more, frecpiently ob.sorvod, I have noticed them, 
now and again, between t,000 to .5,000 feet fairly high up among 
thick bj-anches of timber trec.s, which hillmen call }xin}xiij, I can- 
not account for this partiality, also siuml (cotton,) trees when in 
flower, the warmer portions of Sikkim and the district. T’uella is 
10 inches in size ; plumage, above of male is a brilliant glistening 
cobalt blue ; lower feathers are deep volvotty black ; wings and tail 
also black ; bill is stout and longish, ^widor at the ba«c than jn’ocecd- 
ing birds ; iridcs ruby coloured. Fairy Hlue-Ifird has a tine rich 
song. It feeds chiefly on fruit and nectar of flowers, insects at 
a push. 


►Suk-Family OK10L1N..F, {Oiuih->) 

There apva^ars to be a fairly big step between Blue-birds and 
Orioles, nevertheless they have several qualities in common, into 
which we need not enter at present. Orioles are so well-known 
that a description of them seems hardly noce.ssary, except an aid to 
distinguish the ditrorent species. Their prominent or rather typical, 
bright yellow, prevailing colour marks them out, readily enough 
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when amongst branches of the tallci- trees. The sixjcies differ from 
each other, either by a richer or more brilliant display of yellow, or 
a more libei'al supply of black markings. The difference in colour, 
more so, ai e signified by the names of each species. Bills of Orioles 
are longish, strong and thrush-like, slightly curved and hooked at the 
tip also notched which, together with its structure, gives it a place 
amongst Dmtiivstres ; tail is fairly short ; /arms short, as we observed 
in the short-legged thi'ushes ; feet small ; claws curved. These birds 
have distinctly arboreal habits and display not a little partiality for 
well wooded jmrts of the district. All the species have not predo- 
minating yellow colour. Maroon Oriole differs in this respect. 

This Sub-f.nmily Orutlimr arc divided into : — 

(i) — Golden Orioles, 
rii)— Black-napcd Orioles. 

(iii) — Black-headed Orioles. 

(iv) — Maroon Orioles. 

These groups differ from each other, in structure, size and 
colour ; but arc similar in habits generally. They have arboreal 
tendencies, pex*ch and slip silently through, with much facility, the 
branches of trees. They never descend to the ground ; the accom- 
plishment of hopping al)Out is beyond their scope, as their short 
tarsi Iwnes arc better adapted for perching. A numlxer of species, 
frequent the forests, chiefly at foot of the hills, extending up the 
Ijjisins of bigger ri\ ers with their tropical surroundings. 

Orioles are well distributed throughout the plains. 


GOLDEN ORIOLES. 

(470) OiiiOLt.s ki;nix.>u, Tnilimt Oriolv, you must already be 
familiar with, under the name of “m^ngo-bird,” owing to its associa- 
tions with the mango season, and advent of a goofl crop it is sup- 
posed to herald, when these birds are seen in bigger numbers. 
Doubtless, they destroy effectually, destructive caterpillars awl in- 
.sccts, which might have at itisj^earlier stage, spoilt the crop. How- 
ever we have no scientific data, as to the merits of those prognos- 
tications. This Oriole is 9^ inches long ; irides rich ruby ; predo- 
minating colour yellow ; male, the wings black with a yellow W on 
primar-y coverts, and a few of the quills ; tail showing a good deal 
of blafjk with brwul yellow tip ; it has a black stripe on the side of 
the head, from bill .and i>ast the eyes ; bill lake-rorl ; legs plumbeous. 
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Orioles food a good deal on soft fruifand berries, chiefly wild and 
growing on the outskirts of forests, also on caterpillars and insects. 
The clear sonerous call or whistle of the common Oriole must un- 
doubtedly be well-known ; a sort of pee-ho, -pee-ho cry at intervals, 
sweet and far reaching. It can clearly be hoard in the district at 
times above the roar of the cascades and rushing hill streams. 
Oriole’s nest is typical, built in a pendent manner near the end of 
a thinish branch. Eggs are white, with black spots, not unlike eggs 
of some of the Drongos. 

(471) Oriolum iNDlcr.s, hUick-naped huiUm Oiiole, is found in 
the Terai. It seldom seems to got much beyond foot of the hills, 
in the district. It is a sharlc larger than previous species, being 
about 10 inches and differs in its markings. It is bright yellow and 
has a sort of black tipi»ct over the neck rcju?hing down to the nape, 
narrowing at the bill ; tail black tipped with yellow ; wings black, 
greenish yellow about the secondaries, part of the tertijirics and tips 
of primaries ; it has a bright yellow wing iwitch. Those few general 
markiJig will suffice to distinguish this species. 

(472) ORiOLr.s MELANoCKrUALUs, Btugul JJhuk-h ended Oriole, 
is not found in the district. It is ]>lentiful and well distributed ijj 
the plains, where it is usually observed feeding in thinly wooded 
parts of the country, or visiting gardens, chiefly avenues. In size it 
in inches ; plumage is rich yellow abo\ c ; hesul and nock deep 
black, talso breast, and wings, which have a yellow band about pri- 
mary coverts ; tail yellow, but lighter in shade with a few of the 
inner feathers with a broad black band, tipped yellow ; lower parts 
of the body arc pale yellow. 

(474) Orioli's Tkaillii. MuitHtti Oriole, here you have <juite a 
different type of species. Maroon takes the place of bright yellow 
which we found to be the provailin|^ colour of Orioic.s. In size it is 
11 a inches in length, 'rhis bird ascends a much higher altihido 
than any of the other Orioles. In spring it used to bo frecpiently 
seen in Darjeeling but of late years they have been getting scarcer. 
Like other species they kcci) much to high branches of trees, and 
prefer bettor woode<l i>ortions of the district. Maroon Oriole has a 
rich an<l sonorous call which is, usually, heard to advantage in spring. 
It feeds like the cuckoos much on little green and hairy caterpillars 
which abound in these parts in April, occasioiuilly on insects and 
})oi*rio8. Plumage of those birds is a^^retty, glossy maroon red, or 
brick colour : head, neck and wings are black, nicely glossed ; tail 
more a brick colour and lighter in apixsarajice ; bill light plumbeous, 
logs darker ; irides light yellow. This bird at first sight looks like 
one of the viemliiin- thrushes : but a closer inspection does not fail to 
distinguish it by its typical markings. 
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Family SIJA’IADyE 

We will now turn oiir attention to a big and varied groiiit of 
small sized birds. Those comprise, the most pai’t of some of the 
most interesting and typical in sub-families. They have long and 
strong tarsi ; feet suitable both for perching on bu-shes and trees, or 
hopping with 0(Hial facility on the land, should they foci, so dis- 
lH)sed to do. They food much on insects, occa.sionalIy on flowcr.s, 
Inids and fruit. \Vc find them divi<Ied into the following groups of 
sub-families : — 


1. — Saxicolin.k ... Stone-chats and wheat-ears. 

IT. — Iti TiCJliLiN.K ... Ivod-starts and Fush-chat-s. 
TIL— Calamoheki'IN-K. . . Gras.s-warblers. 

TV. — Dkvmokmn.e ... Wren-warblers. 

V.- -PnYlil.osc()iMN.K ... Trce-warblor.s. 

VI. — Sylviin.E • ... Grey-warblcrs. 

VII. — Motacillin.e ... Wagtails and Pipits. 

I. — Saxicolin.i;, Stone-chat.s, et<t., most of the birds of this 
group arc fiiendly and .social, generally having a rich toned warble. 
They prefer rocky open country .and are u.sually seen .singly hopping 
.and picking up insects and bits of crumbs and rice lying .alsnit the 
comiKnind and y.ard near the house, x»rovidcd there are a few Inishes 
near at hand to m.ake for, as a sort of half w.ay ])lacc of .s.afety, if 
.attacked or molested. Fill is stout ; wings longish ; tail generally 
.short ; firrsus stout and longish ; cl.aws curved ; feet bottei- adopted 
for the ground than perching. 

(175) Coi’.SYf'iiU.s Sai lakis, or Dayal as it is 

callc<l in the plains. Lepcha n.ann; is Zannid-i)ho. ^'his bird is sel- 
dom or ever seen in D.arjoeling. It rarely .ascends o^•er 5,000 to 
0,000 feet. I .see from an old note of mine, th.at Magpie Robin w.as 
oi».soi’vod in a certain year in March as far tij) as (5,500 feet ; but this 
is exceptional. It seems more at home in the N alh^ys in Sikkim 
and the Teesta river. It is fairly common in the Sal forests at the 
foot of the hills. This species w.as n.amcd, originally, from the Sal 
trees it was first discovcre<l attfong, and Linnaeus mistook Sal for 
Sol the Sun. M.agpio Robin mu.st be f.airly av ell-known. It is 8^ 
inches in length. Plum.age of the male, alK)Vc is glossy blue, on the 
he.a<l, neck, breast .and wings ; .alxiomen .an<l under tail coverts arc 
white also .a fcAv of the outer tail feathci’s. Magi»ie Kobin is often 
kept in conlinemcnt, more so by Indians owing to its pretty w.arble, 
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aiKl its rccarliness to loam short phraso' and snatches of sonic fami- 
liar song. A few years ago, in the plains I hoard a poor little 
captive species of this bird, which sweetly warbled in a far away 
voice “Nabizee rozi da do”, literally translated, would be “Give us 
this day our <laily bread”, which sounded quite pathetic, seeing the 
surroundings and proceeding from such a helpless, tiny, thankful, 
being (mortal), with irresistablo pleading eyes. 

(J^76) KiiTAGiNCLA ArAC'KOi.’KA, ShfWKt, is perhaps one of the 
richest songsters wo have, even surpas.sing Dayal in sweetness of voice. 
Its little vesper hymn carries with it the solemnity of the place and 
hour ; but it seems oftener in confinement that we have seen it than 
when, in its native bower singing its, low melodious song in 8ub- 
Himalayan forests. At times in Terai jungles. There is one bird I 
think, which surpasses, Shama, in richness of song ; but I shall men- 
tion it when I ( ome to the warblers. You haA'o to enter dense 
stately forests in the Terai to see and hear Shama at its best. This 
species is 12 inches, owing to its lengthened tail which is qiiite 
S inches long, othorwi.se it is al)out as small as Magpie Kobin. The 
plumage is glossy black on the hea<l, neck, back and wing coverts ; 
l»reast ; belly and under tail coverts are deep chesnut ; tail blac^k 
tipped with white ; bill is black : iridcs deep brown. 

(177) Myiomkt.A l.KPCirKA, JfhHe-fttihd llhu'-chat, is somewhat 
after the coyaychui^ .style and build, robin-like in habits, though 
perhaps not so friendly. This 131ue-chat is to bo .seen in Darjeeling 
in spring and during the lain.s. Its .song is not unlike a high 
pitched, Hute-like tone, of three notes, the last i)rolonged. This 
.song we might call it, is often heard from May to July proceeding 
from some thick tangled brush-wood jungle, where it freijuent.s, but 
seldom shows itself out in the open. When it makes a change of 
perch or lands on the gi’ound, it usually jerks up its tail in the 
manner of a Redstart or Chat. Its round black body with pure 
white tail generally makes it, easily distinguished. The loud clear 
flute-like call irom a perch on lower branches of a tree or shrub, is 
often misleading, and one, imagines that, the sound to be, proceed- 
ing from a much further distance from where the bird really is. 
MyUnacUt is often seen in the vicinity of wild raspberry, bushes, 
picking off ripe fruit in company with sibias, hill-tits and flower^ 
peckers. It is 7 1 inches in length. Qolour of Myumvla a.s a whole 
shows black from a distance ; but a closer examination proves it to 
bo dark indigo blue. White of the outer-tail feathers shows out 
])rorainently. This bird seems to prefer high altitudes. It can be 
met with up to the elevation of Tongloo. Eggs of this Blue-chat 
are oblong and much the same grain, colottr and texture of shell as 
Nilhmi SauiUmi'ti egg, in particular, I saw a nest not so long ago in 
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the thick Baiiksido jungle (undergrowth) at head of Kagjhora. I 
shall pass over, the next few species, although the tcmi>tation is to 
halt, a few minutes to examine some of these Kohins, etc., but we 
must turn our attention to species, more easily found on our hill 
sides ; so we will take up in preference. 

(486) Pratincola feurka. Dark (hey Bush-chat, which is one of 
our more familiar Darjeeling birds. This chat is friendly and fairly 
tame, when met with, usually outside of denser brushwood cover, 
in which it prefers to spend no small portion of the day, occasionally 
by the side of one or other of the small hill-streams. Yo\i will some- 
times find it quietly resting on road palings. At times, it is seen, 
on telephone or electric-light wires, from which perch it makes .short 
sallies after insects on the wing, which it .secures, much like in 
manner of a flycatcher and usually returii.s to the same i)orch, as dti 
Mu-oicainthe, so that care must bo tsxken not to mistake it for one of 
the species of flycatchers. Thirk Grey Bush-chat has a longer tur.sns, 
eonsetiuently is able to stand more erect, in Redstart fashion. In 
size it is Sf inches ; bill black ; irides brown. Male is dark ashy grey, 
feathers streaked with black ; colour is fader towards the tail ; a 
white supercilium (behind the eyes) shows prominently out against 
the black loros (space in front of the eyes) and ear-coverts ; beneath, 
brocast and lo« er parts of the body arc white, with a brownish tinge ; 
throat whitish ; tail above black with narrow white edgings to the 
feathers, outer tail feathers are whiter in api)earance ; wijigs diusky 
with a white wing patch only ob.scrved when tlic binl is flying or 
fluttering about the ]>ranchcs. Female is })rovvn, above, with tints 
of ferruginous. 

Genus Saxicoi-a, arc of two types of colours, first ])ied ; the 
second, Wheatear, of high altitudes showing more white plumage. 
Bill of Saxicola is slender, straight, comprcs.sed, havijig a blunt 
notch, rictals undeveloped and feeble : wings longi.sh and pointed 3rd, 
4th and 5th (luills the longest. 

(490) iSaxicola leucomela, Jrhite-hecul&l SUmc-Chat, though 
scarcely a Daijecliiig bird, as it is rarely seen here. Several oppor- 
tunities will be had of observing it at and around Tongloo, to which 
altitude it retires to breed. In size it is fil inches. In general a])- 
pearance, a mixture of blacky and white ; above, neck and breast is 
black ; upper tail coverts white ; breast and crown of the head white 
with a greyish tinge ; tail black with distributions of white. In 
May you will have comparatively little trouble, in seeing the mother 
bird attending to her brood of diminutive little ones, tormenting her 
with their noisy cries, and much flapping and fluttering of wings, 
months opened |p their utmost extent insisting on the next morsel 
she has just been fortunate enough to secure, all seem to have claims 
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equally as good, and one wonders, how the mother can remember 
who has had the last mouthful, for she invariably has some scientific 
method unknown to mortals. Male bird appears to take matters 
more leisurely for he is observed, quietly hopping about some twenty 
yards off, and when a worm is secured he flies in amongst them, 
with a well calculated dash, shoves caterpillar down the throat of 
one it is, or it may be, intended for, and is off again with a chirp of 
satisfaction, as much as to say “keep them on the trot old girl, I 
must be off, for my nerves can’t stand this noise and racket !” In 
general appearance this stone-chat is a sooty black ; lower breast, 
thighs and undertail coverts white, a good part of the tail is the 
same, with lateral feathers broadly tipped white. 


SlTB-FAMILY RUTICILLIN^ 

These birds are not unlike the last mentioned group in habits 
generally. They are slender in form and graceful in build, with 
longer torsi and feet though Stone-chats. In colour some groups dis- 
play, bright rufous, more or loss, others again ashy grey, dull 
blackish blue or plumbeous. Jhtticillin(r. usually jerk up the toil in a 
typical manner, when alighting on a branch, or on the land, like 
Wagtails. These characteristic vibrations of the toil are varied to 
no small extent in such groups as Myiom^Ui, Niliam, lluiidlki, 
Pipastefi, etc. 

CtENI-s Ruticilla, as a rule retire, to high altitudes to build 
their nests. Extreme cold of winters usually drive them down to 
warmer and more congenial elevations. Most of the species, in big 
numbers visit the plains of India in the cold season. Some few 
remain behind and are found in and about Darjeeling. An exa- 
mination of the leading features of this group will show that, bill is 
short, straight and slender ; wings longish and pointed, .'5th and 6th 
primaries longest ; toil fairly even and of moderate length ; tarsus is 
typically longish and slender. This latter characteristic, makes 
these birds more adapted for the land than perching on trees. 
Their song is bright and cheerhil. 

(495) Ruticilla PHA5NICURA, European Redstart, is rarely 
found in the plains in winter. In this district it ascends to a high 
altitude to build. I found a few of those birds early in spring at 
Sandakphu, seemingly preferring the cold inhospitable summits, at 
this season of the year, on Singalillos. Occasionally^ you find a soli- 
tary iMiir or two at a lower elevation on the same spur of mountains, 
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where weather doubtlessly had driven them to more congenial sur- 
roundings with a few of the more nngratory birds. This variety of 
Kedstart must be well-known in Europe. In size it is about 5 2 
inches, above, body ashy brown ; wings darker ; tail coverts below 
and above, with the tail are bright ferruginous red, except the centre 
feathers which are brown ; lower parts of body whitish, breast above 
black, also, sides of the head (ear-coverts and lores) ; it has a white 
line over the eyes ; a narrow black frontal band on the head, be- 
hind which is a broader white patch. Amongst birds of this family 
will be often obseiwed this prominent frontal band on the forehead ; 
which mark is more conspicuous among Forktails and Wagtails. 

(497) Ruticilla rvfiventris, huliuH lledffiart, you arc, how- 
ever, more likely to meet this species, both in Darjeeling and about 
the district or on the plains in the cold weather. It is dightly big- 
ger than phfenicura. Usually observed like all members of this 
family, more on the land, feeding on the ground, where it is quite 
at home, in its persuit for insects, or search after hard seeds by way 
of variety or triturators in form of gravel. These Redstarts like 
most of the IhUicillince, are usually obser^•ed on bare, “daiiga,” 
rocky or stony lapds or near old neglected buildings. At times you 
find them, hunting about for insects in gardens and near the house. 
It is 6 inches in length ; bill black ; irides brown. In colour, rufous 
seems to predominate ; wings dusky brown, primaries margined with 
rufous or bright cinnamon colour which is also found below the 
wing coverts and underparts of the body x>lumage, upper and lower- 
tail coverts, belly and tail, with slight variations of brown ; it has a 
fairly conspiciious patch of dull grey on the secojidaries, which is more 
easily made out when the bird opens out its wings to fly ; top of 
the head is ashy-grey ; black on ear-coverts, neck anrl breast. In 
Darjeeling and the district we have a number of different si>ecies. 
Some of them are rare, and few opportunities are had of meeting 
them. Others again are usually found in outlandish ]>laces and on 
high altitudes. 

(499) Ruticilla erythrogastra, White-winrfed Redstart, is 
one of the rarest we have in the district. It is seldom seen below 
10,000 feet elevation. I saw it occasionally at Sandakphu foraging 
about among rocky portions of the summit. It is 7 inches in length, 
larger than foregoing species. Bill and legs are black. Male is dark 
rufous, underparts of the body, upper and lower tail coverts, lower 
back (rump) and tail feathers are rufous ; sides of the head, frontal 
band fore-part of the breast, back, wing-coverts and part of pri- 
maries and secondaries are black ; crown of the head, nock and 
remaining portions of the wings are white ; head silvery white. 
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(501) Euticilla schisticeps,* Slaty-Jimded BedsUirt, is even 
rarer than white-winged species. It is occasionally met with in 
north Sikkim, at a fair altitude. In size it is about 6 inches ; 
colour beneath is reddish chesnut, on lower parts of the breast and 
abdomen it has a large white patch, also white on the throat ; 
wings and tail black ; top of the head slaty blue ; sides of neck and 
head black. 

(503) Euticilla fkontali.s, Blue-frmited Redstart, this species, 
like most of the family, breeds on high altitudes. I found it far 
north in spring, beyond Jongri. In winter it is common in Darjeel- 
ing, and takes the place of Niltava sutidara Fairy Blue Chat, in robin 
like «iualities, being tamo and friendly, usually solitary in habits. 
It is fretiuently seen on bushes or on the ground. It is 6^ inches in 
length ; bill black ; irides brown. In colour it is dusky blue and 
rufous ; more a lazulino blue on the forehead and above the eyes ; 
wings blackish, lower parts of the body are bright rufous also upper- 
tail-covcrts, and tail-feathers which are tii»ped black, central tail- 
feathers black. 

(505) Euticilla fulicinosa, Plumheims IFnter-rohin, is a dain- 
ty little bird found in Daijcoling. It takes up its abofle permanen- 
tly in our jhoras and beside hill streams, living a fairly solitary life 
in company with its pair, and the next species, with (x;casional visits 
from Yellow-billed Whistling Thrush (343). An interesting pair of 
this si)ecies can at any time of the year be seen on low, cob-stones 
in Kagjhora. This bird is known to descend a thousand feet or so 
elevation yi mid winter ; but this -couple, never leaves 
us even in the coldest weather, hard frost or snow. Early in spring 
they build their nest in a hole high up, just under Kagjhora rail- 
way bridge. They have reared and successfully launched into the 
world, season after season, several batches of young full-fledged Y'ater 
Eobins. Those young hoi^efuls remain with their imrents, till able 
to look after themselves, then they go in search of other hill streams 
or take up their permanent abode a little way up or lower down the 
same jhora. They seldom seem to trespass on the parent’s preserves. 
You might easily while away, a worse half hour than watching this 
interesting i>air in Kagjhora. Plumbeous Watcr-Eobin is 5i inches 
in length ; bill black ; irides brown ; wings dusky, margined dark 
ashy blue ; tail coverts dark ferruginous. Female is iialer in colour 
ashy blue with a good deal of white on the tail and tail coverts. 
It is a pretty sight to see, the hen bird in early spring, cling to the 
perpendicular stone bridge, adding a fresh straw or two to its old 
homo, whilst in this position, its white tail opens and dosses fan- 
like, with a pretty wavy motion, not met with in oMier birds, or any 
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of tho allied families. Even wliilst .it work on round smooth cob- 
bles on be<l of tho stream, tails of those Watcr-ltobins are seldom at 
rest. In tho middle of tho day when tired-out, they are often seen 
resting? their little legs by lying on their “tummies,” looking the 
picture of contontodness and bliss, with their beaks hardly a foot 
above tho splashing currents. Their whistle is a cheerful chirrup, 
uttered at intervals whilst at rest, long whistles of ■ many notes are 
given vent to when they are either startled or flying up stream, at a 
signal from the male, the hen usually follows a few yards behind. 
Water-Robins live chiefly on ac^uatic insects and larva), washed up 
by the rippling stream. I have frequently seen these birds on our 
road leading up to tho house, feeding on insects and when disturbed 
they perch on bushes at tho side. This is usually when foo<l is 
scarce in tho Jhoras. 

(.'506) CH.E>roiiUORNis LEUCOCErHALA, Jyhiic-capped Ited-sfart, 
is another bird which shares our winters with us. This species is 
known to ascend as far as Tongloo .and Sandakphu to breed near 
water courses, at high altitudes, where they are frequently seen in 
spring ; but the pair which is located in Kagjhora, and is seen in 
company with Water- Robin, likes the locality so well, that it 
remains with us, throughout tho cold weather. It breeds in a hol- 
low alwve the precipitous rocks below the bridge (railway) to tho 
soiith (loft), whore neither two legged mortals nor smaller mammals 
(weasel family and some of tho reptiles) which go for birds’ eggs 
would dare attempt to venture, for a sure and cerhiin drop of two 
hundred feet below. For a few months, in August and September, 
this Redstart leaves us for a jaunt in the plains. Most^ of its con- 
geners spend the cold weather in the plains. I saw numbers of 
them at Sivoke in November. Indians call this species Dhobi 
ChiuTa, or Dhobini, owing to its love for the water side, the conspi- 
cuous white crest, which these people think, is an admirable like- 
ness to a washerman’s bundle of clothes on his head. Lci>cha name 
of this species is mati-tap-pho very applicable name. This Red- 
start with its handsome head iidornment is a fine looking binl. 
Sexes are alike in colour, you will be pleased to note. They are 
most striking in appearance, more erect and dignified in bearing 
than Ituticilla. Their wings are rounded, also tail feathers partially. 
This bird jerks up its tail in a manner typical of this family. In 
size it is 7^ inches. Plumage is deep, rich, chesnut on upper and 
lower tail coverts, lower back, abdomen and the greater portion of 
tail feathers ; head and nape are six>tless]y white, in the form of a 
full crest or rather cap ; frontal, head band is black ; sides of tho 
head (loros and ear-covoi'ts) nock and breast are black ; wings and 
tip of the tail are fairly deep black. Though bright chesnut is the 
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prevniling colour, i)oitioiis of black pivMoiit thenjHelves and white 
8taud out conspicuously. White-capped Kedstart is seldom seen far 
from the water’s edge. The same could bo said of most birds be- 
longing to this sub-family, nest and eggs are typical of liuiicillince. 
Kggs have a light greenish tinge covered with faint reddish brown 
siK>ts and streaks, much the same in appearance as Plumbeous 
Water-Robin’s eggs only bigger in si/o and in shape an elongated 
oval. 

Water-Robin’s eggs are much rounder. In nest construction 
these two species use similar materials. Nest is composed of green 
moss, roots and fibres, lined inside with a (quantity of black hair- 
like moss and other roots, wool of hill sheep and yak, when the 
nest is found below Sandakphu and a like altitude. These nests 
are difficult to find, as they are generally placed in such in-get-at-able 
phices, usually most artfully hidden away in mossy seclusions in 
precipitous places, near roaring torrents and jhoras. 

(507) Larvivora cyana, Blue IVood - c / tuf , is another of our 
familiar Darjeeling birds ; but not so frequently seen as the last two 
si*ecies. This bird leaves us in winter for the i>lains. I ha^’e how- 
ever mot a few stray Larvivora, which have remained behind to 
bra\'e our cold inclement weather. This wood-chat is about 6 
inches in size. Plumage is dusky indigo blue, above, with a white 
streak over the eyes, about sides of the head black ; beneath bright 
rtifous ; under tail coverts are white ; thigh coverts with cross-lines 
of blue and white. The female is browner in colour. When met 
with Ci/ana is oftener seen on the ground, picking up insects. Oc- 
casionally they are found on the bushes ; but unlike flycatchers they 
seldom return to the same perch on securing an insect on the wing. 
^Vhen obseiu'od amongst the branches, they are zjot shy, and 
don’t seem to lx? averse to a little, attention being i«iid them. They 
are partial to short scrub jungle, not infrequently beside damp and 
thick undergrowth, or beside rills of water in more secluded x^^rts 
of a jhora. 

(50«) IanthiA cyanura, iridte-breasted Blue Jyovd-chat, is per- 
hai>s more numerous than Larvuvru. This pretty little bir<l inhabits 
north Sikkim- and Singalillas, where I saw them quite at home, in 
spring. They visit Darjeeling about the beginning of November, 
when cold bleak winds have started on higher altitudes. In size 
Cyanura is 5j inches ; plumage below is white ; breast brownish ; 
above, it is prussian-bluo, with ultramarine on the forehead and 
over the eyes ; shoulders (wing) and lower bock (rumi>) also ultra- 
marine ; below, the flanks are bright ferruginous. The female is 
Xmle brown, tinged with blue on shoulders and supercilium ; tail, 
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uni»or tail-covorts, tcrtiaries and lower back feathers ntargined with 
blue ; browuish-olive on the neck and breast ; underparts more or 
less white with chosnut coloured flanks. This lanthia builds at 
high attitudes. You will, most probably find cymmra constructing 
its nest not far from the snow line. Whore I saw it beyonfl Jongri, 
usually beside old fallen trees, or where there are no trees about the 
place, it builds in holes dug out of the bank above the road. The 
eggs are whitish with a delicate green tinge, roundish in shape or 
broad oval much pointed at the small end ; at the large end is a zone 
formed by minute specks of reddish-brown, usually a bit faded in 
appearance. Nest is of moss outsside, lined within with soft white 
■fibres and grass. These birds are much like other species of wootl- 
chats, they keep a good deal to thick jungle cover, whore such 
places are available. They are tame and exhibit the confiding char- 
acteristics of Kobins. 

We will examine a few more well marked species, and likely 
birds to be more readily found in the district. 

(511) TarskjEK CHRY.SAKl.'S, Golden Bush-chat, is found at a 
lower attitude. It seldom ascends much over 5,000 feet. I saw 
this bird on more than one occasion on the Ging Spur. This Bush- 
chat is a beautifully coloured bird, which ap]>ears in thick, green 
foliage like a flash of light, or burni.shed gold, in the sun, when seen 
playing about the bushes in its retreat among tangled undergrowth 
jungle in the district or in Sikkim. Tardyer is 5f inches in size 
wing expanse about 9 inches ; iridcs dark brown. Colour, above, i.s 
olive green, on the heml, nape and back ; bright golden yellow on 
lower back, tail and whole of lower parts of the bird ; tail broad 
tipped with black it has a golden yellow superciliary streak and a 

the hea*\ paiSsVug throvxgh 
ear-eovorts. Tardyrr is solitary in its habits. It mi.ves frcoly, how- 
ever, with other bird.s in the locaiity. It is usually shy, when 
observed it remains but a few secoiuls, then flits liack into thick 
jungle cover. 

Genus calliope, lluhy-throats, arc common in the plains, 
whore they are winter visitants. In summer they retire to hi^^h 
altitudes on the Himalayas, central and Northern Asia, Bill of 
these birds, is of moderate length and fairly strong ; wings of ordi- 
nary size j t^ slightly rounded ; tarsus longish and stout : feet large; 
hind toe long and claws long. 

(512) Caluopb kamtschatkensis, ComMo/i Jluby Throat arrives 
in the cold wither in the district, it keeps to the terai, and shows 
but little inclination to ascend, or even get to foot of the bills. I 
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frequently saw them at Titalea, amongst long grasses. This bird 
breeds far north. They rarely break journey whilst on their 
migratory voyages. They are solitary in their habits, in the plains, 
not infrequently coming into orchards and gardens, usually prefer- 
ring such places which are in close proximity to a jungle. This 
species in 6 inches in size. It is readily distinguished by its pecu- 
liar ruby red sort of gorget with silvery edges, below which are 
black coloured feathers ; breast and lower parts of body is ashy in 
colour, above, plumage is olive brown ; flanks also olive-brown, 
bright above the legs. 

(513) Calliope pectoralis, JFhite-taiUd Iluhy-Throat, or as it 
is sometimes known as the Himalayan Ruby-Throat. It is rarely 
seen in Darjeeling when it visits us in the cold weather, as it soon 
finds its way to lower elevations. Peciftralh, is extremely shy and 
keeps much to thick brush-wood, from whence its accentor-like song 
can occasionally be heard. These birds breed on northern portions 
of the Singalillas and higher elevations in Sikkim seldom below 
12,000 feet. It is 6 inches in size. Plumage of the male is dark 
brownish ashy ; throat and upper neck is a glistening crimson ; tail 
white, also lower parts of the bird ; it has a white supercilium ; 
.sides of the head black with a white patch ; breast black also sides 
of the throat. Female is olive-brown ; paler on the breast and 
underparts. 


Sitb-Family CAIiAMOTIERPIN.<12 ( Grma - U ' arblers ) 

We will take but passing notice of those Reed warblers, as most 
of them are met with chiefly in the plains. Only a few species visit 
our hill sides and none of them are observed in Daijeeling. Some 
few pass over, and are found on high altitudes, but these latter birds 
are rare and difficult to find. Grass- Warblers are of small size, and 
sombre in plumage. They live chiefly among reeds and nishes by 
side of the rivers and breed in the plains. At foot of the hills n\im- 
bers are found amongst long lemon grass growing by the side of 
nullahs. Some few species visit northern Asia. 

Genus acrocephalus, Reed-imrhlerSf are smallish sized, plain 
coloured birds. Bill straight, longish and slightly notched, side 
view, more like an isosceles triangle ; rictal bristles stout and scanty; 
wings longish and inclined to have a pointed appearance, 1st quill 
small, 3rd and 4th the longest ; tail of moderate length and rounded 
at the tip ; tarsus lengthened ; feet moderate ; claws long ; hind 
claw curved. 
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(516) Acrocephalus dumetokum, Lesser Beed-warbler, visits 
the plains in the cold weather. It breeds at high altitudes in the 
Himalayas, where it is hard to find, and its nest is no easy m^^tter 
to discover. This Reed warbler is 6 inches in length. Sexes are 
alike in colour ; plumage, above, - is olive-brown ,* beneath whitish 
with a tinge of muddy colour ; it has a pale supercilium, ( sides of the 
head ). It feeds on insects, usually whilst hunting it keeps up a 
cheerful clicking note, a sort of titick, iUkk, tilick. It has a pretty 
warbling song in spring and during rainy season. 

• GENUS HORORNIS ( UilUmrhlers) 

These birds have feebler and more slender bills, compressed ; 
rictals undeveloped ; wings shorter, 4th and 5th quills the longest, 
tail short, broad and graduated ; tarsi long and strong. 

(523) Horornis FULViVENTRis, Fulvous-bel lied Hill-toarbler, 
this species is plentiful in Daijeeling, in spring more so. Most of 
the Horornis remain with us during the rains. They leave at times 
in big numbers for lower altitudes by end of September ; but several 
are found in Darjeeling in the cold weather. These little birds 
have a loud, rich, pretty warble. They seldom come out into more 
open country as they appear to be great “sticklers” for dense bushes 
and jungles. They are usually observed fluttering aljout lower 
branches near the ground, so that at their best only a fleeting view 
of them is obtained, now and then in the morning, chances present 
themselves of finding one in a fairly conspicuoiis place, perched 
quietly, warbling its little song. Fuhivenins is about 4^ inches in 
length ; plumage olive-brown, above ; breast and beneath are dull 
dusky golden-yellow, which appears much brighter in spring ; chin 
white, also a white streak over the eyes. This bird constructs a 
nest of green moss, losely outside, within is cup-shaped and neatly 
finished, lined with dry fibres and soft roots. Eggs are beautifully 
coloured, rich chocolate in appearance, roundish in shape. It is 
usually in the no.st of this species that the valuable (?) egg of (hicuhu'i 
poliocephalus is found deposited in this locality. 

GENUS HOREITES 

Differs but little. They can he said to represent in the hills, 
Prinia found in the plains. Bill is slender, short and straight, 
slightly notched and bent at the tip ; tail broad, round and soft, 
more graduated than Horornis ; head f feathers arc short and smooth. 
These birds are more frequently found on high altitudes over 1 0,000 
feet. They are ^Yrendike in habits. 
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(627) Horrites brunniprons, Bufom-Capped HUl-Warbler, is 
seldom found in Daijeeling, where it is scarce and chiefly a winter 
visitant. In spring, several opportunities are had of observing it on 
the way up to Sandakphu from Tongloo, where it breeds. I found 
a nest of this species to the west of Tongloo boggy and marshy pond. 
It was hidden away among the low bushes. This bird is about the 
same size as Hommis ; plumage is olive-brown, above, the head, 
cap is reddish brown ; below, the body is ashy with a white streak 
in the centre ; wings and tail have a reddish tinge. This species is 
met again, on the higher peaks in north Sikkim, more towards the 
western side. Eggs arc broad, oval in shape ; i)ointod at one end 
(piriform) ; pinkish in colour and glossless, with a zone at the lar|p 
end of dull purple specks. 


.Si’B-PAMiLY Drymoicinj? {JFren-JFarhlen^ 

Arc small sized birds, of dull plumage, they are found in biggisli 
numbers in the plains and at a low altitude. They are not a little 
imrtial to thick lemon grass jungles in the Terai, When found on 
the hills they keep much to low bushy localities in preference to 
more wooded jwirts. Bill is longish ami oompressofl ; wings short 
and rounded ; tail long and grafluated ; legs and feet strong. 

(5.30) ORTHOTOMl^s rx)W;iCAUDA, Tu'H'in Ttiilor-Bml. 

(531) Orthotomu.s CoHONATiTs, Gdd-heo^Jal Tailor-Bird, are 
both found in the district at a lower elevation than Darjeeling. This 
group comj)rises the trtie Tailor-birds, several other species display 
strong tailoring accomplishments whilst on nest constr\iction d\ities ; 
but none of these species exhibit the ingenuity, and neatness in 
stitching, as do orUtotowus. Some of the Flycatchers and one or two 
sitecies among other warblers exhibit similar endowments. True 
Tailor-birds stitch up ingenius looking nests attached to biggish 
leaves. Two leaves are usually sewn together in a conical shai>e. 
In the receptical thus formed they construct or rather place, their 
cosy little nest of soft fibres, lined with bombax cotton and other 
soft silky flower seed down. When considering either of these 
species, you naturally turn to nest construction ; apart from this 
qualification the Tailor-bird has many accomplishments. It is al- 
ways bright, cheerful and active. The first species, or Indian Tailor- 
bird as it is called has a loud, sweet, warbling whistle, thrown out 
like a ventrilofiuist. It raises its head and casts its voice, as though 
proceeding from 20 or 30 yards away, the last few notes generally 
draws attention to the nearer object. 
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(531) Orthotomus coronatus, OoUen-hmded TaiW-Bird, as- 
cends a good deal higher, the hill side than former si>eeies. I have 
several times seen their nest at Mineral Springs and Minchn about 
the elevation of 6,000 feet. When observed these birds appear to 
be hunting amongst the bushes, usually they seem to pay but little 
heed to the outer world, so intent are they to secure some relish in 
nature’s great market-garden. Nevertheless when watched, as 
though unheeded they hop and flutter, artfully away, out of sight 
amongst tangled bushes. Frequently you hear this bird calling to 
its pair as it wanders. I don’t think it is a stretch of imagination 
to say that he calls out “prdtif-pietty-preJfy" ^i^rhaps more like 
^^fwetee-iwetee-i'weteeV' Tailor-birds are quite a “model pair,” aiul 
become attached to each other, an admirable qualiflcation found in 
most birds. Both .sexe.s co-operatifig with each other, when con- 
structing their nests, in true woi'kman-likc fashion, usually the 
leaves are sewn with horse-hair. I have fre((uently examined a 
j>erfect little knot, made to fasten the hair vised. Kggs are small, 
oval in shape, having a gi'eenish or yellowi.sh ground, as the case 
might be, spotted, above, with blotches of reddish brown at largo 
end. Voromttna is imle olive-green on l>ack and wings : chin, throat 
and breast white, with a light coloured centre line ; top of the head 
is conspicuous golden-fulvous, ashy about the na]>e ; tail dusky in 
colour with feathers edged greenish ; bill bi'own ; irides light 
yellow brown. • 

GENUS PRINIA, AND CISTICOLA 

Are similar to foregoing species in many respects, rlifforing 
slightly in build and colour. These birds have a shorter and more 
slender bill; tail is long and graduated, usually of 10 feathers. Cisticola 
has shorter wings and 12 tail feathers, which are shorter than 
former group ; bill short, slender arul slightly curved ; wings 3nl, 
4th and 5th quills the longest ; tarsus long ; feet large ; hind toe aiul 
claws long. 

These birds are on an average 42 inches in length, most of them 
have streaked feathers. Neither of these two genera are found in 
Darjeeling. One or two stray species are occasionally observed, 
most of them remain in the plains. A few asceiid our hill sides 
.scarcely 1,000 feet ; one species is known to ascend high altitudes. 

(637) Print A cinereo-capjiJvA, Hixlgson’a JVren-JVarhler, is one 
of the honourable exceptions, for it retires to Tongloo in spiing. 
This bird is rare, and difficult to find, as Wren- Warblers usually are 
shy and thicket loving birds. In size it is 4^ inches; bill black; irides 
))uff ; colour of the bird, alxvve, is bright rufous brown, on the back, 
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tail and wings, which latter have feathers tipi)ed dusky ; head grey, 
feathers with dark margins ; lower parts of the body feathers rufes- 
cent, more distinctly showing on the flanks ; side of the head greyish 
with a rufcscent eye-streak. This species builds Tailor-bird-like 
jjests. 8titehod outer leaves to protect the cup shaped nest, con- 
structed of dry grasses, lined with soft hair like roots inside. Fggs 
have a bluish tinge, an imperfect zone at the large end comi)osed of 
rufous-brown specks. 

(539) CisTicoi.A scH/ENicOLA, Jtufmi< (hass-f Warbler, is common 
in the i>lains. In this district it is seldom found over 4,000 feeR 
Its favourite resorts are unproductive slopes of the hill side, where 
long grasses luxuriate, or thatching “khur” fields ; occasionally in 
Indian corn cultivation. 1’hese birds feed on insects. Their call is 
a cheerful tick, tick note, and have a subdued warble in spring. 
They run up long grass stalks with ease, when they are on the move, 
at times they descend to the land, or flutter in the air to secure an 
insect. In size schcpnicola is 4l inches ; bill dusky brown ; irides 
pale olive-brown ; colour, above, is rufoiis brown, feathers with dark 
centres •, tail feathers dark brown tipped whitish ; wings (quills) 
dark with brownish edges ; below is white, with a rufescent tinge ; 
flanks more ehesnut. 

(IKNUS GRAMINICOLA 

Are common in the plains. They are found in the district. 
These birds have a stouter, compressed bill, with curved upper 
ridge ; wings short and rounded; tail broad and graduated ; tarsus 
short ; himl too short with long .slender claw ; rictal bristles well 
developed. 

(512) (J RAM I NICOLA Bungalen«is, Lxnjr (t russ-Wurbler, is usual- 
ly found beside large river.s in the plains. They are frequently met 
with in Sub-lIimaUiyan tracts, amongst tall grasses. In .size it is 
(ij inches ; irides yellowish brown j colour, above, is deep brown on 
the head and back, feathers edged light in shade ; wings with a dull 
yellowish tinge ; tiiil duskier brown, with a bioad white tip ; IkjIow 
the bird is white with dull yellowish. 

(4ENUS DKYMOlPUS 

1'hese AN'ren-VVarblors vi.sit lower elevations on the Himalayas 
in summer. They differ from Prittia, in having, a short thick set 
tail and stout rietals; wings shorter and rounder, ith and 5th quills 
longest, first three feathers shorter and graduated ; tail long and 
graduated ; tarsus long ; claws fairly curved. 
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(543) DitYMOil'i'S iNOKNATi’s, Coniiiion JVren~TFu is plenti- 
ful iti most imrts of the ] Jains. It is found in more bushy, scrubby 
IKjrtions of the district. I fro<iuontly observed them amongst long 
grass above Mineral Springs and similar elevations on hill sides. Its 
call is a pleasant and cheerfull tweet-tweet-ticeet-tweet, which can be 
heard during the day in spring and rainy season, usually more fre- 
quently below 5,000 feet. TnormHu-^ is about 5^ inches in length ; 
bill and legs brown and yellowish ; irides brownish yellow ; plumage 
is greyish brown, above, on the head and back, formei* olive tinted ; 
wings and tail brown with pale rufoxis edgings, latter tipped with 
black ; beneath white, also eye streak. This bird constructs a well 
woven and olegont looking nest of fresh grass, deej* and purae 
shaped, with a hood to keep out the rain. Entrance is from the 
side. Eggs of this species arc beautifully marked. Bunting like, 
though much smaller. Bright greenish blue colour, with a zone 
round the broad end comiwscd of a number of thin hair-like lines 
interlaced. 

GENUS SUVA 

Comprise some interesting species, which are common in Dar- 
jeeling, esi»eeially in May and Juno, when they are, usually, seen 
hopping alw)ut with ca.se and facility among thick, maze of tangled 
bi’anchcs of our low bushes, found in gardens, hcdgei*ows and side 
walks. The Suya are made out by their long tails, which arc much 
graduated, leaving the longest feathers exiKised and somewhat frayed 
out. Bill is stout and compressed, rictal bristles strong. These 
birds are considered mountain species of Drymeipi, for they seldom 
descend to the warm valleys. It has a pretty tweeting call, usually 
uttex’cd, when it arrives at the top of a bush, in its assiduous hunt 
among interlaced branches, where it rests a moment or two, to cast 
an anxious eye in the direction of its i>air, which has wandered, as 
much as to say “you are roaming too far and will be getting into 
danger, so plea.se turn l>ack,” on hearing the call the hen generally 
retraces her footsteps in her flitting about, and leisurely joins her 
mate, whore they indulge in brief little chirpings — comparing notes 
as it were, don't you know. 

(547) Si'YA CKiNPiKii, liroim Mountain IFren-tFarblcr. 

(449) SvYA ATUooi’LAKis, l}lat‘k-fhroaiv.d JFrcn'JFarhh‘i\ we will 
examine together as these species are mtich alike in habits, and in 
colour partially. Both utter a wandering voice sort of call, which is 
difficult to locate, save i>erhaps for whom it is meant, when directed 
to its mate. Usu^ly these calls seem to proceed from various 
points of the compass, and it is difficult, at times, to realise that it 
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hiis 1 >eei) uttered fr(Mi ^e little thiroat, as the ease frequently is. 
When half a dozen of thp« birds get together in the same locality 
confusion of calls seem to get doubly confused to an observer. Its 
whistle of several notes is uttered with the head throw)i well up, 
and the sound, shot out, as it wore, in the direction it is intended 
for, at times, as a misdirection for any one searching for its nest 
among the tangled bush. It displays no restlessness as you approach 
its sanctum, but merely seems to say “I shall fool you if 1 can !” 
and you may rest assured that it will keep its promise. For before 
long it ha«i artfully manoeuvred you away from its nest. Criniyer is 
8 inches long ; tail about 2 j inches ; upper ]»lumage is dusky olive- 
brown ; paler on the toil, which is tipped white ; head is darker in 
colour ; lower parts of the bird are yellow ; breast brown. The 
female is not so big. Airoguldris on the other hand is 62 inches, 
toil about 4 niches, it has dark ashy colour on the head, with a 
white streak from, lower bill and below ear-coverts, which shows out 
distinctly against the black chin, throiit, sides of the neck; breast is 
also black ; above, it is dusky olive-brown ; wing feathers, under 
wing-coverts and shoulders are buff ; tail is pale in colour. Both 
these species have a pleasant warble in spring, when they are rest- 
ing from their labours perched peacefully on the top of a bush. 

G KN US F H YLLOSCOPUf^^ 

lias a number of species found in Darjeeling and the district. 
Others again are more abundant in Sikkim. There is a good deal 
of similarity among different species of these little birds, so much so 
that at times they are difficult to seiwirate, with any certainty, as 
they flit about >)ig bushy trees, in Darjeeling, cryptomerias and 
toller flowering evergreens which are found by the side of our roads. 
From a distance those birds are much alike. Pht/lloftcopuK are small 
sized, of olive-greenish plumage, yellow bermath or whitish 
green. Bill is slender, small, sti’aight and shallow ; rictals loss 
developed ; wings shortish and pointetl 3rd and 4th quills longest ; 
tarsus and feet moderate ; claws slender, ^^'e can turn our attention 
to little Willow Warbler without much risk of confusion. 

(557) Phylloscopus TKOcaiiLiTS, inihii'-lParbler, Most of us 
are on fairly good terms with the English variety of this small 
Warbler, which is closely related to the Willow-Waabler. Trochilua 
is common in Darjeeling. It is to be seen where, a clump or two of 
trees are found, and made out without much difficulty, as it flits 
about the branches picking at insects and flowering bnds. This 
Warbler is tame and social. It isi generally seen in company with 
other small birds, Tits and Flowerpeckers. At a distance from the 
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tree it is on, it looks like the smallest bird tiavo here. On aj)- 
proaching it, tivchilus exhibits but little feair. • It hardly seems to 
notice the busy outer world of mortals, and scarce, gives a second 
thought to any one observing it (intently it may bo). Its pretty 
little tweeting song is heard frequently in spring, when you will have 
no difficulty in making it out. It is 5 inches in length ; plumage is 
dusky olivc-greeji ; wings and tail with a tawny tinge ; it has a yel- 
low streak over the eyes ; below the bird is olive-yellow, on the 
-neck, breast and Hanks ; abdomen, whitish ; it has a broad wing bar, 
running laterally across the wings (coverts). 

(567) liEGULOlDKS VIUIDIPKNNIS, Green -u'inf/ed JHirbler, is a 
smaller bird than trochilus. In .size it is about 4 inches. This War- 
bler is made out by its greener tinge of colotir, above ; wings and 
tail feathers are edged with bright-green ; crown of the head is 
tinged with green ; it also has a broad wing bar. This species is 
fairly rare in Dcarjeeling. 

Another little bird of this group, which will be, more re.a(.lily 
distinguished is. 

(56t<) KiccjvLuiI)E.s Erociiroa, JSur-vi Hill’d JKurhler, it i.s the 
same size as last specie.s. This little Warbler is made out by its, 
typically marked big rufous bar, turning to yellow as it were ; atjross 
the wings laterally (gi’eater coverts) a mimbei* of other species dis- 
play the same class of wing-bar ; but not so prf)mincntly as erm-hroa ; 
upper i»lumage of this Warbler Is a mingling of dusky green and 
ash ; it has a light streak on centre of the crown ; also sides of the 
heaci ; a yellow supercilium ; ]f>wer back is white, a little yellow on 
the corresiwiidiiig portion of the body below ; quills arc brownish 
black, bordered with gi'ccni.sh yellow ; tail slaty brown with yellowish 
green edges to the feathers ; some of the outer tail feathers arc 
white ; beneath is greenish yellow. 

GKNUS CULICIPKTA 

Differs from the latter grouj) in having the bill a little wider, 
depressed and more .slender, culmen distinct ; rictal bristles deve- 
loixsd ; claws longer and not so curved. 

(569) CUiiciPETA Th'RKH, HUtck-lmnnd If'aiblrr, this bird is 
difficult to find at times, as they are shy ajj<l .slip quickly away out 
of sight when approached. In spring they visit Darjeeling in big 
numbers, when they arc more frequently oKserved. 'l’he.se Warblers 
build about this elevation. Their nests are more difficult to find, 
as they are usually Dxed to thick mosses gi-ow ing (ui the sides of 
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big trees, securoiy i^uuoij ^>iray from, likely onomies, very few Ool- 
ogists have been succe^ul in getting this little bird to betray its 
nest. It is only when you see the hen, artlessly, in her periginations, 
suddenly disappear among thick mosses, that you may deem fairly 
accurately that an opportunity may have presented itself, of learning 
a few lessons on nidification of this little Warbler. This Culicipeta 
is about 4^ inches. Colour of its plumage is olive-green with a 
yellowish tinge ; underparts are yellow. This species is more rearli- 
ly distinguished from other small bii*ds (Warblers and Flowerpcck- 
crs) by the broad black streak over the eyes, together with bright 
Siskin yellow breast and beneath ; yellowish green cheeks and 
neck ; it has feathers edged with green. In habits this bird re- 
minds us, at times of Flycatchers, also in shape of its bill, not a 
little. 

We have examined a few of these puzzling little birds, should it 
be desired to push enquiries further, without fear of confusion ; the 
typical marks mentioned in their more popular (English) names udll 
help, the more readily to distinguish species not figured. We will 
pass Ahrornu group of Warblers accordingly, and turn onr attention 
to the little (rold Crest. 

GENUS REGTJLITS 

These pretty little birds are not unlike the Gold Crests of 
Eiirope. Bright flame coloured crest shows out more distinctly. 
Bill is more conic than the Warblers- wo have been examining, in 
which respect these birds approach some of the Tit.s. Bill is short, 
straight, inclined to be conical in shape ; nares protected by a few 
stiff plumages ; tail of 10 feathers. 

(580) RtXJUlATS IIlMAl.AYKNsls, Ilimahiynu Fire-Crcui, or the 
Gold Crest as it is commonly called. Tiittle difficxilty will bo ex- 
perienced in making out this interesting little bird. Himalayan Fire- 
Crest is more frequently seen in spring, in Darjeeling, usually among 
the bushes and trees by the side of the road. It seems to keep a 
little distance away from where a more lively group of willow- 
warblers, tits, flowerpeckera and smaller flycatchers are feeding, and 
entertaining themselves. Gold-Crest is solitary in habits. I saw 
a pair of these birdS freqiiently, last May, on side of the lower road 
leading to the house. Gold-Ci est is nearly as tame as the Willow- 
Warbler, with which it occasionally mixes and appears to be on the 
best of terms with small birds about the place. Though Poms' monficol- 
«.<, Green-backed Tit rather annoys and upsets its equilibrium at times, 
by its rough and ready manners, one must admit that it is always 
well meant. Fire-crest consequently prefers a quiet little, matter of 
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fact, hunt among lower branches, only oceftsion^Dy it joins its more 
boisterous companions among the taller evlfiil^een trees. In size 
it is 4 inches. Its bright, well developid little crest, appears, 
amongst the dark foliage, like a dame of light. Together with this 
mark, which is easily distinguished and its predominating colours, 
Jlegwlus is made out without much difficulty. Colour above, is 
dingy green, yellower on lower back (rump) ; sides of the head 
greenish grey ; wing coverts dusky with pale spots ; tail dusky 
edged with yellowish green ; underparts are light greenish. 


Si:b-F.\milv SYLVIIN.dE ( O rey-Jrarblers) 

These are nearly all found in the plains in winter, and are famed 
for their rich, beautiful melody — nature has clothed them, in dull 
sombre garments ; but placed at their disposal a voice and song, 
which perhaps, is the riche.st of our warblers. Bill is fairly slender ; 
wings longish ; tarsus and feet short and strong ; claws a bit curved. 
They feed on insect.s flower buds and berrio.s. They are arlx>real 
in habits. 

•r 

(68.3) .Sylvia ourhi’CA, Jjem-r lUnfe-Throaf, is found on our 
hill 8ide.s, but it does not descend in .summer, much below 8,000 feet 
elevation. This species is met with more frequently alK)ve Datieeling 
It is generally found among bittriies by the si<le of mountain streams 
or .Thoras as they are called. It is not so long ago that I saw this 
grey warbler pouring forth a sweet song as it sat on a twig, a few 
yards above its nest, which I was desirous to give a closer examina- 
tion to, nevertheless I felt disinclined to disturb the melodious out- 
burst so rich in soft notes and harmony. Once you hear the song of 
this bird, the colour you will reckon a secondary consideration. In 
size this Sylvia is 5i inches, above, the plumage is ashy ifi colour 
with a reddish tinge ; it has a faint white line between the bill and 
eyes ; lower parts are white ; neck and breast have a reddish tinge ; 
teil brownish, with white outer feathers ; sides of the head dusky 
ash. 


Before closing this introduction to the Splviin<e ; I must keep the 
promise I made, in an earlier part of the book to dwell on a certain 
Warbler when I come to Sylvia ; but I am sorry to say, that I know' 
not the bird, which visited my window twice or three times on two 
succeeding winters, the latter end of November. This warbler, 
doubtlessly, was driven down to Darjeeling by snows and piercing 
wintery weather prevailing on higher altitudes ( Sylvia is chiefly 
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winter visitant in India). I no.ticed the evening before a snow 
storm raging beyond Jongri, at the far end of the Singalillas. Just as 
the first streaks of daWn were making their way through the dark- 
ness, which shrouded Darjeeling, a fairy form seemed to hover at 
the window — a light airy rustle of wings greeted my ears followed 
by a melody ethereal in tone and harmony. I strained my ears to 
the utmost to find which of the Warblers had uttered the song. 
When I came to the window it was gone, four succeeding mornings 
this occurred. All I could make out was a tiny little bird flitting 
away in the darkness, in amongst the myrtle, forget-me-nots, and 
drooping honey-suckle, “dewy with nature’s tear drops as it past.” 
Well, I know the sweet carol of Syhna Orphea, Orphean Warbler and 
its counterpart offinu ; but no, it was the richest song I have 
yet heard and probably the richest I shall hear on earth, may be 
I shall hear its counterpart, when I harken to the song no Orpheus 
can ever rival — proceeding from the Eternal City — Doubtlessly this 
Warbler made so great an impression on my mind, when its song 
came on the morn, when one of those, I held dearest on earth had 
just crossed the river of life. 


Sub-Family MOTACILlilN^ (JFagfaih and Plpitu) 

These comprise birds which frequent the sides of riA'ers, marshes, 
sandy Kanks ; fields under irrigation, in the plains, and stony sides, 
of the hills, numbers of species aro^ found feeding in our Jhoras. 
They have a strong and easy flight, and most of them vibrato their 
tails up and down, in a typical manner. Bill is of moderate length, 
slender and straight slightly bent at the tip, which is notched. 
These birds live, chiefly, on the ground, for which mode of life their 
foot are well adopted. Wings are typic.ally long and pointed, ter- 
tiary feathers arc lengthened ; tail long, displaying more or less a 
few white feathers ; tarsus fairly long and slender ; claws a little 
curved ; hind claw, of a large number of species, is long and 
straight. 

These birds are divided up into the following groups : — 

(i) — Hill Wagtails or Forktails. 

(ii) — Wagtails (tertiary feathers lengthened). 

(iii) — Tit-larks (having streaked plumage). 

GENUS ENICURUS (Mill JFagtaih) 

Comprise, birds with tails long and forked; bodies slender ; legs 
and feet strong ; plumage, more or loss, black and white ; wings 

20 
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rounded in appeftrance, the tertiary feathers of this group are of 
moderate length, 4th and 6th primary qiftls longest ; tail long ; 
bill straight, having a gentle uptilted appearance ; tarsus long. 

These birds are generally, associated with water, running streams 
or dry sandy places ; damp marshy spots. They live on the land, 
chiefly, in preference to perching on trees, and run with ease, on the 
ground, where they appear to be in their more natural element. 
Their song is sweet and cheerful. They have the family trait of 
vibrating their tails. 

(584) Enicurus MACi’LATU.s, Spotted Fork-tail, this beautiful 
hill Wagtail is found oftener on high altitudes, than lower down. It 
is, however, not common. I have seen it, at Tongloo. Usually 
solitary in its habits, picking about, the road, which leads to San- 
dakphu and on scrubby hill-sides, not far from springs of water. It 
is dainty in appearance and prettily marked. The white spots show 
out, distinctly, against deep black plumage. In size it is 10 inches ; 
bill black, legs and feet whitish ; irides dark brown. A few of the 
leading colours (markings) to l>e sought for, will aid, the more 
readily to make the acquaintance of this beautiful and elegant 
species. The trouble is that it will l>c a one .sided introduction for 
Enicuru'^ cares little for our intrusion — upper plumage is black with 
white «pots, prettily speckled ; it has a broad white bainl over the 
forehead ; Imse of the tail is pure white, remaining portion black, 
tipped with white ; neck and breast black ; under|>arts of the bird 
are white. This is but a poor description of this beautiful Fork-tail; 
but it will serve our purpose of distinguishing it from other species. 
These birds are found, more frequently, near water-courses : .7 boras, 
feeding on insects, on sandy and more i>ebbly shores ; (KJcasionally 
not far from scrub jungle. 

(.68.5) ENicuRirs immacl* Latins, Black-bucked Fork-tail, is much 
like the former species ; but not nearly so prettily markefl (spottefi 
with white). It is 8 inches in size. It .ditters from 3f(tcnUitw in 
having the breast white instead of black ; back is unspotted. This 
species is much rarer than the Spotted Fork-tail and is only occa- 
sionally seen. I had more than one opportunity of observing it in 
Hi forest in Sikkim, where I found it frequenting damp open ground 
lieside hill streams. I am uncertain if I have seen Black-backed 
Fork-tail in or near Daijeeling, most probably I have not. 

(.586) Enicurus aciiiSTACEiT.s, Slatp-backed Fork-tail, visits 
Darjeeling occasionally in early part of the year. Below 6,000 feet 
elevation, it is generally found without much difficulty, where it is 
more at home. I saw this species in very fair numbers at Singla, 
on Takvar Spur, solitary, feecHng near the road not far from springs 
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oi WAtor. Sehisiacem is 10 inches in length, and is easily recognised. 
Colour is slaty in appewTAtliMs, which replaces the black on upper 
])arts, observed on the foregoing birds. Above, the plumage is 
darkish slaty blue, on the head, neck and back ; black on cheeks and 
throats ; white frontal band over the forehead, tyiacal to this 
family ; uuderparts are white ; wings and tail black with white 
spots ; a big glistening wing patch or l)and, shows out conspicu- 
ously. These birds are generally found in the beds of our bigger 
mountain streams, occasionally in company with Plumbeous Water- 
Robin, when this bird descends to a lower elevation. 

(587) ENiCirrA's Scoi lkui, Short-tailed Fork-tail, looks a bit 
comical with its small tail, in presence of the foregoing species, 
with their long train like tails, otherwise it is similar to them in 
many respects. Scovleri are rare. A better opportunity is offered, 
of seeing this bird on the dry shingly bed of Rungeet, Big Ruugeet 
in ijarticular, whore it enters the river 1>asin in Sikkim. 

Sc mien ap{'>cars to delight to hunt for aquatic insects on the 
rocks, amidst the noise and turnjoil of our hill torrents and water- 
falls. In .size it is 5^ inch<?s ; plumage, alwvo, is not unlike maculatas, 
tail and wings arc black with white i>atches ; rump and upper tail 
coyjrts white ; heat! and back are black, the former with a white 
frontal liand : throat and j»art of the breast black, remaining iwr- 
tioiis, below are white. 

ii.—WAGTAILS 

Are divided into : — 

(a ) — Wa ter- Wagtai Is, 

(h) — Wood- Wagtails, 

(c) — Field- Wagtails, 

(d) — Garden- W agtai 1 s. 

(a) WATER-WAGTAILS 
GENUS MOTACILLA 

These birds are so well-known that a description of them seems 
hardly necessary. They are more partial to watery surroundings 
and its neighbourhoods. Bill is straight and slender ; wings long 
and pointed 1st and 2nd quills the longest, tertiaries equal to the 
priraaiies ; tail longish and slender ; tarsus moderately long and 
thin ; hind toe and claw short. 
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(589) Motacilla Maderaspatana, Piod Wagtail, is somewhat 
rare on those hills and never seem to visit Darjeeling. I have occa- 
sionally seen them in Rungeot Valley and on sandy river bods. 
It is about 8^ inches in size, and resembles a little in colour general- 
ly Enicunis Scoulen, in habits not a little, consequently it is mistaken 
sometimes for the short-tailed Fork-tail. Bill and legs are black ; 
irides dark brown ; coloiir of plumage diJfers ; it has a white super- 
cilium instead of a fi-ontal white band ; greater portion of the outer- 
tail feathers are white, also edges of upper tail-coverts, beneath, 
white, from the brciist. This Wagtail is well distributed through- 
out the plains. 

(590) MoT.tciLLA I.I ZONIENSTS, 1FhUe-ft(a<l irugldil, this species 
will give but little trouble in distinguishing. It is frequently seen 
on our roads, a little way out of the station, usually on a bright day 
after a shower of rain, spring in preference. In size it is 8 inches 
in coloiu', not unlike M. Albn of Kuropc ; above plumage is <leep 
back ; nai^e of the neck and occiput bhick, also lower back and a 
large patch on the breast : tail feathers and lower i«irts of the body 
are white ; front and Sides of the head .and neck are broadly m.arkod 
with white ; it hsis a large wing i>atch, common to Motacillina* 
These colours are taken from a br.miicmu in its rich, spring plu- 
nmge which shows birds in their best and g.aye8t attire. Deep black 
of this species, changes in winter to ashy grey. This bird is found 
in mo.st places in the plains, where it arrives towards the cIo.se of the 
rainy season and remains during the (old weather. 

(i) WOOD- WAGTAILS. 

Gknu.s C.tLoUATKS arc more slender in form ; bill thinner than 
host groups ; tertials not .so elojigated ; tarsus shorter, hind toe 
.short, claw longish. 

(592) CALor.ATE.s si Li'iiUREA, Gr»:y and Ydlmo JFttittail, is per- 
haps the commono.st and best known species of Motacillina), seen 
in Darjeeling, usually in our Jhoras, storting among rocks and 
stones, in the bed or sides of the streams. When disturbed they 
Hy off in a good strong dipping manner as it wore, uttering loud 
chirrups at each .ascent of the bird in their undulating flight. The 
.song and chirrup of species belonging to this sub-family differ but 
slightly from each other, and is not a little typical to each group, 
being cheerful in sound and musical in most of the siocies. The 
song apart from the chirrup, is indulged in chiefly in spring, and 
when they are at rest, looking happy and contented, as though 
they had laid aside for a brief spac^e, the more strenuous labours 
of the day. In size, mlphurea is 7^ inches; its sulphur yellow 
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colour makes it easily distingij^ished ; plumage, above, is imle grey ; 
Avhite oil the throat and win^patch or band, as it looks more like ; 
some white on the tail, inner web of the feithers ; wings and tail 
are brownish black. TTiis is about as much of black and white, 
which can be observed from a distance. The rest of the plumage 
is pure sulphur yellow, chiefly on lower parts of the body. Occa- 
sionally tinged green ; upper tail coverts pale yellow, also edges of 
the wings, tertiary feathers. In summer the yellow plumage be- 
comes darker in coloiu*. In spring this bird, usually ascends to 
Toiigloo and like altitudes to breed, occasionally I have noticed 
Snlphurm building its nest on sides of the Jhoras in the outskirts 
of Darjeeling, near the ground at foot of scraggy looking water worn 
bushes growing among perpendicular rocky cliffs by the side of 
mountjuii torrents. Nest is neatly made, constructed of moss and 
fibres, lined with soft materials, wool and hair. Eggs are brownish- 
white, mottled and clouded all over with brownish yellow, here and 
there fine black hair like lines tjvisted about the large end. 
Sulphurm is often scon on the road, feeding on insects, as though 
a bit tired of restricting its surroundings to hilD streams and cold 
jhoras. When on roads, it runs with ease. Constant vibration of 
the tail is even more noticeable than with previous species. 

FIELD WAGTAILS 

Geni'-s Bt'DYTE.s, differ but little, outwardly from the two 
pr<x3ccding groups. Tertiary feathers, which were obscr>'ed to be 
lengthened in the former birds, are shorter in Budytes ; tarsus stouter 
ancl stronger ; typically, hind toe and claw are lengthened, which 
shows an affinity Field-wagtails have to larks and pipits, also in the 
longer tarsi. 

(593) Bi:dytes viKiDis, Indian Field- iray tail. In this sixicies 
wo have birds of gregarious habits. They are usually found in 
flocks on iiasture lands in company with cattle which may be seen 
gi-azing Ix'side villages in Bengal, and homesteads in the district, 
whore I have fretiuently observed them. They pass over Darjeeling 
ill large flocks, settling for a few days to rest and forage about our 
grassy hill sides, Ijeforo proceeding on their journey, about April, for 
higher altitudes to breed. On their return the latter end 
*Sei»tembor, they break journey again, with their flocks considerably 
augmented three or four times the size, containing many young birds, 
strong and lively on the wing, with all, suspicious and easily scared, 
inexperienced in the occasional, good intentions of human beings. 

I have often seen, in Darjeeling, the greater part of an immense 
flock chiefly of these birds and Pipits, larks etc. alight close to the 
house, then without any apparent, warning, sweei> up again in to the 
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air, caused l)y a false alarm given by an over Jealous sentinel, leavin^r 
a score or tw'o of ohi biitls stmliously lacking among the leaves, who 
merely lift their heads asMniueh as to say, “what on earth, has scared 
you, next!’' Vv/fdis is inches in length; bill and legs black; irides 
dusky brown. Colour of these field-wagtails changes a good deal, 
according to the season. Winter plumage, when one is more likely 
to see it, is olive green, above, with a white streak behind the eye 
{ stipercilium ;) wings dusky, with two yellowish white cros^ bands, 
formed by whitish tips of the coverts ; tail black, margined greenish, 
two outer feathers are white ; beneath, chin and throat mre whitish, 
remaining portions ore yellow. These are about all the leading col- 
ours or markings to bo looked for, whilst the bird is about peeking 
on the ground, among autumn leaves, which lie thick about the place. 
They usually vibrate their tails, as they advance, up hill, as a rule, 
at times followed by a short run. 

TREE PIPITS 

Ceni s Pii*ASTE.s. These biivls have their lower plumage much 
si)otted ; bill short^nd stout ; tarsus short ; unlike Budytes, Pipits, 
when disturbed, soon take to the {wreh on a bush or tree ch)8C by, 
>vith considerable ease. They are rmwlily made out on alighting or 
running along lateral branch of a tree by the up and (l<jwn \ ihration 
of the tail. All sixjcios of Piptisles visit, or rather break journey in 
Darjeeling on their way u]) to higher altitudes on the Singalillas ami 
North Sikkim, even ascending some of the lofty itasses into Thiht*t. 
These birds are, a little difficult at times to sci>aratc from different 
si)ecics, when found in mixed flocks containing larks and finches. 

(396) Pii'AsTEs Agilis, IndviH Trix can be m.ade out 

without much difficulty when seen singly, by its largo bhock siwts 
on the throat, breast and Hanks, together with fine groonish olive 
upiKjr plumage, and also well markc<l dusky streaks on the crown ; 
beneath, the l)ody is white, with a fulvous tinge, which is scarcely 
noticeable, when observing this bird from a distance ; dark brown 
wing coverts are more perceptablc, and outer tail feathers which are 
broadly tipped with white. These birds spread themselves over 
the plains of India in winter. They are social and gregarious, pick- 
ing about ill Hocks in the fields, gardens and hedgerows where they 
settle down, for short foraging excursions. They destroy large 
quantities of noxious insects, myriads of mosquitoes on the wing, 
and ferreting them out of their lurking places, hence its Indian iiame 
“ musarichi.” Pipits also introduce us to haixl billed birds, which 
feed much on dry grains. AyUia is inches in size ; extent of wing 
11 inches; hill and legs are light-brown. This Pipit is not unlike 
the European siiedes. 
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TITLARKS 

'r^ 

Genus Corydalla, resemble larks, more so, young birds, in 
plunuige. They can be separated in the following manner : first 
according to our list, has streaked plumage ; hind claw very long, 
a similar pecaHari^ ve shall, later on, find in some groups of larks. 
Second type of th«M> tit-larks, has feathers slightly streaked ; bind 
claw short. 

(699) COBYDALLA Rtcbardi, Large Marsh- Pipit, visits Daijeeling 
about October or after the rains have ceased. This is when on its 
migratory journey to the plains. So is, here, always associated in 
large flocks. They alight, to forage for grain in the shape of grass 
see^ or weeds, more generally. These large Marsh Pipits are seen 
to rise singly, one at a time, when disturbed in a casual jpianner ; 
but a sudden start will raise the greater part of the flock. They are 
strong on the wing, big in size. These Pipits keep wonderful 
discipline. Once raised, the flock flics swiftly,* keeping close to- 
gether anfl perform I'cmarkable evolutions in the air, with order 
and precision. They are raxich stronger in flight than i»reviously 
mentioned species. It is obvious that these birds look to certain 
leaders an>ong them for orders or word of command like a well 
trained regiment of soldiers. In their evolutions they sweep past a 
Iverson standing by, with a whirl of their i>oised wings. A sort of 
“ march imst,” or inspection drill. Then they ri.se ar.d perform 
circles, “ loop the loop ” sort of “ trick ” and other interesting 
figures in mid air. I have seen them tire out, without much trouble 
a nimble Sparrow-Hawk or Besra. This Marsh Pipit is often brought 
into larger game markets and i>ureha8e<l in Calcutta and elsewhere, 
by epicures, under the name of Ortolan, as they are fat and well- 
flavored, together with species of Pipajtfes, Titlark, Finch and Social 
larks (761). This Marsh Pipit is readily wade out, owing to its 
large size, when in company with biixls of the same family. It is 
about 8 inches in length ; hind claw about | inch long ; aliove, 
plumage is dusky brown ; edges of the feathers are tinged with 
olive ; supercilium and lower-parts of the body are fulvous white ; 
breast browner in colour, with long dusky six>ts ; outer tail feathers 
are tipi>ed broadly with dull white. These Marsh Pipits are found 
in large numbers in the cold weather in most parts of the plains, ■ 
more particularly in rice fields of Bengal, where they seem to court 
destruction from the nets and guns of native shikaries. 

(600) COR-YDALLA RUFULA, Iwlian Tiflark, is perhai'is more 
common than the foregoing, some years, more so than others ; but 
their nests are difficult to find. These birds tften come, into com- 
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ixtunds of houses and Iwiok ganlons, to food. They can bo madu out 
from former species by the shorter tail and sifialler size. Jlufula i.s 
inches in leqgth ; colcwr, above, is pale olive-brown, feathers are 
centred with brown ; lower parts of the hotly are earthy white ; 
breast fulvous ; sides of the breast are marked with brown spots. 

STONE-PIPITS or Lark-Pipits, are not found in the distriot. 
TRUE PIPITS 

Geni’s Anthus. Two si^ecies belonging to this group are found 
in Darjeeling and the district. Bill is slender in shape ; tarsus 
slender and short ; hind claw longish, a little ctirved. 

(60.')) Anthi’s oervinus, Vinoux-thronied Pipif, is frequently 
seen in Darjeeling, usually from Noveml)er and remains with us 
through greater iwt of the cold wesither. In size it is 6 inches. 
It is distinguished by long oblong blotcho.s on its breast, upjHJr 
abdomen and Hanks ; above, colour is tawny brown with dark 
centres to the feathers ; beneath, plumage is white, tingofl with 
fulvous. Pipits, generally si)eaking, are a typical group. They 
remind us not a little of larks in colour, and in habits of wagtails 
not a little, also by their slender forms, narrower wings ami elong- 
ated tei tiary feathers. These birds are light and agile, equally on the 
land and when they take to the trees. Vinous-Throated Pipit and 
a few of the previous siiocies, arc often observed like larks to rise 
in the air, whistling as they ascend, though only for a short distance. 
Pipit is arboreal in habits, and when disturbed, whilst foefling on the 
ground it takes readily to bushes and trees close at hand, where it i.s 
seen, to run along the branches with considerable ease dipping its 
tail in wagtail fashion. Nests of these pipits are exceedingly difficult 
to find, as they breed at a considerable elevation. I fotind a nest 
or two on the moors beyond Sandakphu, hidden securely, away 
among tufts of grass. 

Genus Heterura, differs from the former by its thicker bill, 
though in habits it is similar. Bill is deep and strong, rttlgo of 
which is arched ; feet and legs strong ; tail lengthened and iminted 
at the tip ; tarsus strong ; hind toe long. 

Heterura .sylvana. Upland Pipit, is found in Darjeeling, but 
it is rarer than the former species. In size it is 7 inches. This 
Pipit is oftener found on uplands about the station, and district in 
the cold weather and early spring. It feeds chiefly on seeds onfl 
insects. When disturbed it takes, like the former species to the 
nearest tree, vibrating its tail as it runs along the branches. Plumage, 
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al)Ove, is streakcfl with brown ; tail brown, centre feathers are pale 
havin;,' white tips ; l)cneath, i>luniage is earthy white ; supercilium a 
like colour, feathers having black shafts. 


Family AMPELID.^E 

This group includes birds of a different type from the foregoing. 
They have short tarsi and strong feet, more suitable for perching, 
than progression on the land. Bill is strong and inclined to be 
conic in shape. Birds found in this family, have bright, and prettily 
coloured plumage, as a whole. They feed much on buds, insects 
and berries. Not a few of them possess rich vocal jwwers, which 
rival some of our warblers. AntpeUthf ai’e arboreal in habits, and 
are closely related to the Tits. 


Su B-PA M 1 r.Y T.ETOTR IC 1 1 IN.F. 

A big numl>er of representatives are foiind in Darieeling and the 
district. Usually birds having a restrictcfl geographical distribution. 
Some are found ojily in a few of the states of eastern Himalayas. 
These interesting birds have rich and varied colours. Bill is short 
in many of the siwcios, w’ide at the base ; in some groups lengthened 
and a little ciirvod ; tail fairly short ; tar.si short and strong ; feet 
and claws strong, the latter a bit curved and sharp. Plumage varied, 
well-markefl with bright colours in some species, whilst others are 
<lnll in colour. Most of the groups have ample crest feathers. First 
two birds, l»elonging to (lenus (Whoa, purpuria and Hridit (607-8) 
are very rare, nrulif more so. They are now and thc!>, met with, 
in thick forests almut 9,000 to 10,000 feet elevation. They are 
extremely shy and solitery in their habits. They appear to sechtdo 
theinsolvos near unfrequented places, in close pioximity to springs of 
water in jungle retreats. I have on one or two ovensions observed 
them in place.s, whore I w'ould have exi>ectefl to find Wood-cock, 
Seolopar rndietda (867) or GntUnago SoHtarin. 

(607) COTHOA mrBPUBEA, Purple Thru-th-Til, is found on fairly 
high altitudes. On rare occasions, I .saw it in thick bamlioo jungles 
near Tonglooi«|^. Those birds have given much trouble to find their 
relationship to better known and perhaps more typical groups. Their 
richly coloured plumage, mwferately short tarsi Imncs, etc. and 
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habits, partially remind us of Pittsa ; but their tit-like bills ; high 
elevations they frequent ; the ease and grace with which they climb 
and swing about branches of trees on slender bamboo twigs together 
with their equally good aptitude for the ground, and particularities 
^ of structure entitle them to our favourable consideration though rare, 
and difficult to meet. Should you be in a position to observe this 
group, a closer examination will fully repay, any labour you may 
bestow. Cochoa is shy and reticent. In size 11 inches. Little 
difficulty need be experienced in distinguishing purpurea from the 
much rarer species, nridis. colour of Purple Thrush-Tit is ashy 
purple, above ; wings have a purplish tinge ; primaries are black 
with a lavender coloured band near the coverts which are black ; 
head is bluish grey. Female, is reddish brown in place of purple 
found on the male. 

( 608 ) Cochoa Viridis, Green Thrush-Tit, is a much prettier bird. 
It is rare and found with not a little difficulty. It seems to be 
partial to more rugged surroundings in spring, at the far end of the 
Singalillas, where I observed it on two occasions. Doubtlessly some 
fortunate lover of ornithology will find purpurea and nridis in their 
natural home and haunts among the wilds of Nepal firidis is 
1 1 inches in size ; bill black ; irides brown ; plumage, above, is bluish 
green ; most of the quills are black ; some of the wing-coverts green 
with black circular spots, others show pale blue with black tips ; 
tail dull blue with black tips to the feathers ; head and back of the 
neck cobalt blue ; black alxnit the sides of the head ( lores, super- 
cilium and ear-coverts tinged blue ) ; under parts of the body green, 
with a tinge of bhic on the throat and near the legs. 

II. HILL-TITS 


These birds are of smallish size, well-marked, here and there, 
with bright colours. They are social and gregarious, usually associate 
in small flocks, or mixed up with other small birds of arboreal 
habits. 

Genus Pteruthius, have strong bills, shrike-like in construction 
and habits. Bill is short, stout, a bit wide at the base, curved, 
hooked and notched at the tip ; nares with scanty bristles ; wings 
moderate, .3rd 4th and 5th quills the longest ; tail short ; tarsus 
shortish ; lateral toes syndactyle ; hind toe long ; claws curved. 

(609) Pteruthius ebythropterus, Hed vmged Shrike-Tit. This 
bird gives us a convenient approach to the group Jugpwn as Hill- 
Tits, which are interesting birds, some of them are We commonest 
and tamest in Darjeeling, and the district. Red-wing Shrike-Tit is, 
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however, not so frequently seen, here, occasionally it is observed in 
spring, when it comes to breed, builds its nest among trees about 
the place. It displays much forethought and insight, in hiding 
away its nest, so that the chances of finding one are reduced. Some 
time back I found a pair of these birds building in early part of May, 
near tip of the high branches of the chesnut tree at* the head of 
our upper road leading to the house, quite beyond the reach of the 
boldest climber. Nests of this species are fixed, as a rule, to forked 
green twigs, pendent like, as was observed when considering the 
Orioles. The nest is constructed of moss, hair and fine roots. Eggs 
are broad oval, pointed abruptly at the small end. The shell of which 
is fine, having a fair gloss ; colour pinkish white, speckled with 
brownish red spots at the large end. The markings get mingled 
and confluent, composed of pale lilac below, brownish red spots. 
This Shrike-Tit is solitary in habits, at times it may be noticed, 
noiselessly, to join a group of small birds in their merry hunt among 
the branches, at such places in Darjeeling where the road runs 
through well wooded parts. It is silent in its movements, as it slips 
from brush- wood where it has l)een feeding. The Shrike-Tit is not 
a little partial to small ripe berries growing on some of the bushes. 
As it rests, it has a bright cheerful call. Its not unmusical whistle 
is forquontly heard in spring ; though the Shrike-Tit itself is often 
unobserved, unless a close .search is made in the jungle. In size it 
is 7 inches, plumage -of the male, is light plumbeous grey, above ; 
wings and head are black ; tertiary feathers chestnut red, which 
form a conspicuous wing patch, this typical mark aids one in dis- 
tinguishing this species ; tail is black ; beneath, the plumage is 
white ; primary quills are tipiied with white. 

(610) PTKRUTHiirs RI’FIVENTER, Rnfdun-bellml Shrike-Tif, is 
slightly bigger in size. It is about 7 1 inches. Now and then it is 
seen in Datjeeling, chiefly, in spring, but it usually seems to prefer a 
lower altitude, l^th species of Shrike-Tits are similar in habits, 
and could be confused one with the other, when casually observing 
them from a distance. Colour of the male, ntfiventer^ above, is dark 
chesnut on the back and upiter tail covei'ts ; wings, tail and head 
are black ; wings have a ferruginous patch ( tips of the secondaries 
and part of the tertiaries ; ) breast ashy with golden yellow on the 
sides. ^ 

(614) Ltonwix LUTEUS, Bed-billed HiU-Tit, used to be one of 
the commonest birds in Daijeeling. They are fretiuently seen, now, 
though not in such numbers, since the undergrowth has been, so 
effectually d^u*ed away. Both species of Lioihrixy go to form a 
typical and f^mdly group of birda Ltdetn may be seen throughout 
the year, as it'huiits and hops about among the thick bushes, now 
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and then showing its bright guidon }>roast against an olive-green 
colour ; its prpininent red-bill can hardly bo overlooked. In size 
it is (i^ inches. It has a pretty warbling call, which is not in- 
fre<iuently directed to its mate, which is at no gi’cat distance from 
it. Most biixls in the district iK>ssess three or four different calls 
* and, warbles it may bo, according to season of the year ; or perhaps 
in what frame of mind, the bird, finds itself ; a call to its mate ; 
a warble or song to its sweetheart (no other than its mate) ; an 
angry outburst of “ IkuI words ” to an enemy or when its temper 
is a bit ruflle<l ; and poasibly a fourth in spring of the year or 
when the rains arc drawing to a close, and bright sunshine roapiwars. 
When cold weather is approaching Lv>th fix's voice changes, spring 
tunes many a minstrel whose sweetest /lotcs are reserved for Halcyon 
days. On the whole lateus is shy and seldom comes out into the 
open. I have seen this .species, as far up as Tongloo, go that it 
evidently prefeivs high altitudes to warm valleys IjcIow Darjeeling. 
It might be .said, that the prevailing colour of this .mnscies is olive- 
green ; ear-coverts dusky-green ; i»Iumage, lioneath, is dark yellow, 
tleep golden colour on the breast, and pale towards under tail-coverbs ; 
primaries and part of the secondaries deep yellow ; a sanguineous 
coloured l)ar on the wings ; tail is black ; bill coral red ; remaining 
l>ortions of the plumage olive-green. 


(615) liKtoTHKi.x AR<;ENTArKis, Silrtf-tMtfrd Hill-Tit, is a rarer 
}>ird than last .species and only occasionally seen in Darjeeling. It 
prefers a lower elevation than Inteus. I found H ajfutuuri'; also, 
in Sikkim, at about G,000 feet in the district. These binls are 
usually found in small parties, a.ssociating at times with lufrus. niey 
.seem to revel in dense undergrowth “ thutni ” as hillmcn call, the 
plant, a sort of straggling wild rhuljarb bush, which in the younger 
days of Darjeeling supplied a rich feast l)oth for binls and men, the 
former going for the rii*c berries and the latter, temlor shoots and 
stems, which when poclcfl go well with a little country sugar or salt. 
Several birds are very fouinl of ri|)e t/iu/fii fruit, Sibias, Jlill-Tits, 
Mower|M5cker.s, etc. J lioso thiittii jungles, used to supply a rich 
field for Ornithologists,^ but they are fast disapi>caring. Argcnlttutis 
is a prettily coloureil binl much more strikingly markerl than the 
former species, ^o difficulty need be oxiierieiiced in making the 
acquaintance of either of these well-known LiothiUxs: Argeniuwis 
presents many distinguishing marks, as it hops aiKl flutters about 
among dense branches of bushes, slowly, as though making ’its way, 
as it feeds, towards the top where it, usually, rests its limbs^ as it 
were, for a mnmte o, two and warble a lotid far-reaching oheeiful 
outburst. Whilst It IS in the dark seclunon bushes it 

app^ like a bush-chat, as it enters the betterW op portioiis, 
ample opportunities are offered of admiring its beautiful and bstmo- 
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uious blending of colours. Bright *silvory ear-coverts show out 
distinctly, against the black streaks from the lower mandibles ; lores 
and top of the head are also black ; above, back is slaty in colour, 
having a greenish tinge, with a golden necktie round the nape ; tail 
coverts bright sanguineous red ; same colour also on the base of 
primaiies and secondaries ; breast bright gamboge xellow ; under- 
l>arts are slaty green tinged with yellow. In size Argentaurvf is 
7 inches. 

(616) Siva Strigula, Atripe-throated Hill-Tit. This prettily mar- 
ked tit is fre(iueiitly seen, on higher altitudes in Darjeeling. It is 
plentifully distributed round and about Senchal. On trees by the 
side of the road to Tongloo and Sandakphu it is frequently observed. 
In spring it is occasionally seen in better wooded parts of the 
station. In size it is 6l inches. The pretty, rich orange coloured 
crest of this bird, shows out distinctly, more so, when active and 
l»ecking about. It remains much, among branches of biggish trees 
in preference to low bushy under-growth. They are gregarious in 
their habits. Aljove, plumage is slaty, brightened up with a tinge 
of green ; wings are black, quills with yellow edgings ; coverts 
olive green, middle of the wing feathers edged with fiery red ; tail 
black some of the feathers are yellow tipi>o<l ; lower i>arts of body 
orange yellow ; throat is prettily marked with black lines. A 
most striking effect is caused by the pretty combination of white and 
black tipiKjd feathers of the wings, al>ovc, on the coverts, appearing 
like broa<l liars or “tinguro marks”: bill is liluish grey ; irides 
brown. 

(617) Siva Cvanourohteua, Lhic-aingcd Hill-Tii, is a different 
tyiHJ of bird to Liothrisc. In habits it is more like the last siKJcics, 
fiequentiiig a gootl deal, taller overgreons and trees, occasionally 
descending to shrubs and bushes. It is common in Darjeeling, 
chiefly in spring and during the rains, when aifiple oprxutunities 
will bo had of seeing this cheerful little Hill-Tit. These bi«ls are 
bigger than Ptmtue, tits which arc usually of small size. Siru. is a 
little bigger than our hill-sparrows, and are found in most parts of 
the station, wherever a green -tree or a few shrubs are to Iw met 
with, these birds associate freely with, hard-billed Flower-peckere,f 
Warblers, Pariii®, Sibias, and Flycatehers,. all these birds in Darjeel- 
ing seem to be on the best of terms with one another ; happy and 
contented, except when thoir.-.ardour has been damped by ; a misty 
rainy day. Sim is not so musical as its brobhorn, but it has a cheer- 
ful, loud ohl^P which is pleasant to hoar on bright spring mornings 
and is keptWihroughput the day. This bird is, ^ly made o^t, 
owing to its tyi^cal blue wings (quills) which are noticeable, aa it hops 
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among branches of trees, bushes and evergreens. They come into 
compounds and gardens close to the house to feed. It is 6^ inches 
in size ; plumage, above, is yellowish brown, bluish grey on the head, 
more a rufescent titige on lower back ; wings and tail are cobalt 
blue ; secondaries and tertials are tipped white ; underparts are 
whitish, tinged lake red. In habits these birds are much like 
JStrigula, possessing an ample store of buoyancy of life and vivacity, 

(618) Minla ignotincta. Red-tailed Hill-Tit, we come, now, to 
*a more amusing species, with a pretty, bright red tail. This bird 
remains with us, throughout the year ; in winter in smaller niunbers. 
In spring and during the rains they are plentiful in our forests, 
chiefly in more open country. At times it is seen, climbing with 
facility, It could compete with ease and good grace with Piculets 
and Woodpeckers. It is frequently seen going along straight 
branches of trees, picking at cracked, inflated and fissured bark, in 
its endeavours to dislodge comfortably housed termites. In size it 
is 5^ inches ; bill blackish ; legs more yellow ; irides brown ; colour, 
above, is golden, yellow olive, reddish on the back ; wings and tail 
are black, broadly margined with bright crimson on the primaries 
and tail ; also a little crimson on the wings (tips of the primaries) 
and some w'hite .showing ; naiK.> and head black, supercilium white ; 
black band through the eyes. This Miula is easily recognised, and 
cannot be mistaken. When scan in spring in Daijeoling they are 
fairly common. They seem to l»e always busy and active. In the 
mornings and warm bright days in May they are usually more lively 
and display a quarrelsome disixtsition, the males itudulge in a ‘Vough 
and tumble” : going for each other for all they are worth ; creating 
quite a sensation among the little (feathered) community about them, 
as they “go for” each other. They preface their assaults, or rather 
intersert an angry chirping, which sounds like, “you-try-it-if-you-dare, 
yo\i-try-if-you-dare,” sort of interlude, in each others embrace, and 
finally they come jumbling to the ground, from whence, after a few 
finishing or “kno(^ out” blows and kicks, they suddenly part. Each 
antagonist flies ofF to a different tree, and calls out to its mate, in a 
shrill plaintive, injured tone, which sounds very much like, “sweet 
Bijou’ ! sweet B()ou’ II Then in a somewhat subdued voice, “pretty 
Byou’ !” Sweet Bijou' of course not far off, about twenty yards or 
more, <iuietly pecking uiiconceriiodly among the btuhes. She hardly 
lifts her head, when she hears the call, merely gives a gentle chirp as 
much as to say “I am here”. Minla, is about 5^ inches long ; bill 
blackish ; irides brown. It builds a neat, fleep, cup shaped nest of 
greenish moss, lined within with soft moss roots and hair. It is 
fastened to a slender forked branch, usually on a tall ti'ee. Eggs 
are yerditer-blue with Intiwnish red spots. The of Minla 
species : Chestnut-hcadefl, and Vmky-gmeit (619^620) 
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not nearly so plentiful or easily made out, as ignotincta. They usually 
prefer lower elevations than Darjeeling. In habits, they are a little 
similar. 

III. — IXULRtE (Flomr-peekers) 

These birds differ a good deal from flowerpeckers, mentioned in 
an early pid!‘t of the book under Dieannce ( Tennirostres), We might 
appropriately call them hard-billed Flowerpeckers. Their bills are' 
different in shape. These birds are more Parian in build and habits. 
In colour their plumage is dull and sombre, with exception of (629 
and 633) which have brightly marked and coloured feathers. 

GENt7s IxVLiTs, head is well crested, and stands out prominent- 
ly. These birds are gregarious, arboreal in their habits. They are 
distinguished without much trouble, in Darjeeling, where they climb 
about slender branches of trees and shrubs, picking up insects and 
feeding much on soft berries. Ixulus is pkairial to wild yellow rasp- 
berries and the dark coloured brambles which are found growing on 
our hill sides. These birds are social and friendly, most of the 
species, which are common about Darjeeling, come, quite close to the 
house. They are often observed, swinging on to the thin branches 
of our shrubs and jungle plants. 

(623) IxULUa PLAViCOLi.is, YellmL'-nnped Fl(ncer-peckei\ is one of 
the commonest of ‘the group. It is active throughout the day, and 
is frequently met with, in our compounds and gardens in Darjeeling. 
In size it is 6i inches. It is made out without much difficulty by 
its yellow coloured nape, below the crest, which is generally raised 
(perhaps not so prominently as Vuhhta (fiilans 626) when hard at 
work among green leaves. This bird is alK>ut the size of a sparrow, 
and resembles it from a distance, in colour, side^y side of coimse, 
you would find a good difference between these two birds. Colour 
of the Yellow-nape<l Flowerpecker is ]>ale brown, above ; head is a 
richer shade, nape with a light yellow colour, easily noticeable,‘:more 
so, when crest is raised ; the wings, beneath, are whitish in colour, 
which is more readily observed when the birds take to flight ; pale 
yellow plumage on underlets of the body ; bill light brown *, irides 
brown. These birds are generally found in small floclks, associating 
with other birds. Chesnut-headed Flowerpecker (624) is not com- 
mon in Daijeeling. It is occasionally seen here ; but it prefers a 
lower altitude. Striated Flowerpecker is rarer still. 

Genus YuHINA, has a long, slender, compressed bill ; legs and 
feet strong and slender ; hind toe laige. 
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(626) Yi’HINA Gi’LARis, Stiipe-throated Flowet'pecker, is plentiful 
in liaijeeling, and is seen as a rule in company with Lrulus, Hill- 
Tits, and Flowerpeckers, and the merry little Green-hacked Tit 
(644) one feels that we are in the midst of old Darjeeling Triends 
with these birds. This Flowerpecker displays a good deal of the 
characteristics of and Tits. They evidently prefer high alti- 

tudes as this species is plentiful all along the i-oad to Tongloo and 
beyond ; bvit once yon get among the bleaker heights of« Sandakphti 
and Phalut, you must say “good bye” to Vuhina, for this lively little 
bird is conspicuous by its absence. Its place is imperfectly, filled by 
Crossbills and Finches. Yuhina’s preference for flowers and pollen 
insects, aided by its longish curved bill, makes it out as a true 
Floworiieckcr. It can be seen, at times, clinging to a pendant 
bunch of flowers and buds, head down, holding on by its strong feet 
and claws in a manner, as is observed in some of the Tits. Its big 
crest of well developed feathers on its head stands up in a curled 
style above its forehead. This Vuhina is 6i inches in size ; plumage 
is brown ; throat and breast a .sort of wood brown (rufous) ; chin 
and throat is well marked with blackish lines ; lower parts of the 
body, orange-reddish; above, the tail, and tertiary (wing feathers) are 
olive brown ; primaries and .secondaries black, the latter with olive 
brown margines. The remaining species of Yuhimi are like gnlari't 
in habits ; but they are difficult to find. Occipitalu and niijriimntnm 
are rare and not easily di.scovered. Both species fre(|uent lower 
elevations and more secluded parts of the district. 

(629) Myzorni.s pyrrhoura. Fire-tailed Fhwerpecher. This 
prettily marked sj)ecio8, seldom, comes into Darjeeling. They prefer 
higher altitudes of Senchal an<l Tongloo, where I have seen thorn on 
more than one occasion. Kven in the.se places they arc scarce. It 
appears to delight in well wooded imrts of the country ami seeks 
seclusion. Its blight colours aid us considerably to distingui.sh this 
species. It is 5| inches in length. Colour, above, is bright grass- 
green, with emerald colour on crown of the hea<l ; tail bright red 
tipi)e4 with black ; lower plumage is pale in colour tinged with 
rufous on throat ami upiwr parts of the breast, yellow on lower tail 
coverts ; green on the wing coverts and tertiaries, primaries black a 
few cflged and tipperl white ; bill brown ; irides Hjrown. 

(6.30) Erpornis ZANTHOLKircA, IVhite-heUietl FUneerpeclier^ is 
fre<iuently met with, when one is on low altitudes, it has not been 
known to ascend or visit Daijecling. Erpornh is 5 inches ; colour, 
above, is light yellowish green ; feathers on the underparts are dull 
whitish. The crown feathers are elongated and pointed ; bill is 
longish, conical in shape, compressed strong and pointed, tip of the 
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upper mandible projects to a fine, notched, point ; bill brown ; legs 
roundish ; irides light-brown. These birds are usually associated in ' 
small flocks. 

(631) ZOSTEROPS PALPEBROSUS, White-eyed Tit, seldom as 
ccnds higher than 3,000 to 4,000 feet altitude in the district. They 
arc gregarious. They associate ia fairly big flocks in warmer parts 
of the dis^ct. Vou can hardly fail to meet them in Runjeet and 
Teesta Vaueys where they are seen, strong and active, feeding among 
wild buds and flowers of plants and bushes, which abounrl in these 
l»art8 at times, entering juitches c>f cultivations and gardens of Leiwha 
hamlets. They are seen in flocks of 20 or 30, at times in bigger 
number.s. These lards enliven and make the hot enervating sur- 
roundii^s of the place cheerful, with their merry chirping, and biisk 
untiring movements. I have on rare occasions, in uncommonly warm 
summers seen one or two stipay members of this spfecies \ i8it Dar- 
jeeling, probably come up in company with other small birds in their 
migratory journey ; but these ehanee visitors leaA c us on the first 
opportunity dull weather offers. Zosfrropx is inches ; bill 

blaokish : irides light yellowish brown : colour, .above, is light 
(Siskin) yellowish green T it has a noticeable circle of clo.se set, white, 
small feathers roiUKl the eye, which give^ if a white api>earance ; 
throat and upper I'Mirts of the breast, yellow (cruiaiy) : below, Iwxlj' 
feathers are white, with a bluish tinge. 

(633) CKi>HAU)PYRt’s Kr.AMMl<'EPS, Flainfi-J'ionfed FImverpecker, 
this striking looking bird is not often .seen in Darjeeling. J have 
observe*! it ot;casionally below River View, in thick jungle to the 
leftf of Tukvar Road. In habits it is, not unlike most of the Flower- 
peckers. It is a pretty little bird, shy aiul unwilling to expose it- 
self. In si'/.e. flannnict'ps is 4 inches ; colour of male, above, is yellow- 
ish green ; bright on the lower body and upixjr biil coverts ; to\» of 
the head is brilliant «>range-re<i ; breast i.s bright golden yellow ; 
wings dark coloured, edged with green, with two wing bars. Female 
is not so brightly marked and lacks the red <;olouring ; bill is plum- 
beous ; legs brownish. There is at. present no record of the notifica- 
tion of this species. I have but one. pretty little egg. unitpie in 
shape, size and colour. 


Sub-family PARlNdS 

We must, now, push on otir.cmiuiries to the Tits. These birds, 
us must already l»o well known, have, bill typically short, wiiic and 
stout. This group has Iwen well defined by Nature, more so in shape 
of bill, which can scarcely Ixs overlooked, when one or other of the 

22 
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species are seen. They are mostly birds of small size, fre«iueiitiiiK 
the temperate zone, in different imrts of the world. "We have a few 
species, which are common to Darjeeling and eastern side of the 
Himalayas. These birds appear to favo\ir certiiin localities of alti- 
tudes where Nature has placed them. They don’t seem to seek 
migratory advantages, gained by visiting either warm valleys in the 
district or plains of India, where tKe cold weather has withdi'awn 
most of its summer associates. In habits they are gregarious, they 
prefer to foi*age among taller evergreems and trees to feeding on the 
ground, to which at times they descend. They are usually seen in 
company with mixed groups of snicall birds, which are hunting to- 
gether chiefly for the security and protection offered against attacks 
of hawks and other tormentors. Tits join in with zest in the merry 
jollifications which arc often in progress. 

(634) .(Ec;itii.\lisci's krythkockph.vu'.s, Uod-}mul>‘il Tit, or 
Titmouse, as it is commonly called, is a pert little bii-d. This 
species is plentiful in Darjeeling. Perhaps, more in evidence, to- 
ward.s the close of the cohl weather, when nio.st birds are away in 
the plains or near foot of the hilLs. I'hey are usually seen hopping 
and climbing jibout the trees, not infrequently entering our gardens, 
and approaching quite <-lose to the house by aid of the Imshes and 
creejiers about the place, out of Darjeeling, you will meet them, on 
trees along the road to Tongloo and a gowl way up to Sandakphn. 
This Titmouse is about 4J inches ; l»ody is .small, tail adds consulera- 
bly to the length of the bird. The tail is slightly forked. 'I'ho little 
rufous cap on tr)p of the head makes them comparatively easy birds 
to distinguish. Colour, above, is cinereous, ha\ ing a reddLsh tinge 
on the neck : .same colour extending to the back, lower Ixidy, upper 
tail coverts ; tail and wings, insrhaps, a little darker in .shade ; it has 
a broad black and white .stripe extending past the eye and ear- 
coverts to the nape, which shows out conspicuously also the little 
black throat ; chin and lower {.>art.s of the body arc white tinge<l 
below with rufous ; bill )>lack ; irides brown. Iteinaining siHJcies of 
these tits are not common in Darjeeling. They are generally bnind 
at a higher altitude in the district and North Sikkim. 

(644) Pari’s MONTlCOLl’s, Grem-hwhtd Tit, is more in ovklence 
in Darjeeling, throughout the year, than Titmo|tse, This friendly 
little bird seems to b<! best known of all Darjeeling birds. In many 
respects it is not unlike the English “Tom-Tit,” as this interesting 
species was commonly called. Green-backed Tit bears a striking 
resemblance to it in colour and habits. It is always tame and cheer- 
ful and ready to make friends. For about 5 years or more we have, 
a male “Tom-Tit” which has taken up its alxsle, under the corrugat- 
ed iron eaves, among shingles of the roof, in front of my window. 
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III .spring he is joined by his **better-half,” whore they add a few 
.straws and feather.s to the old family nest, I have a dense potatoe 
creeper growing against the office, which was at one time a glazed 
verandah, when the creeper is in flower, pretty well throughout the 
year, it is visited by numbers of small birds which, seem, hardly to 
observ'e me, as 1 write at the windpw. Green-backed Tit is usually 
liolder than the rest ; when it comes to pick insects off the flowers. 
It is a port little bird ; always keeps its feathers well preened, looks 
spruce, atul meets you, first thing in the morning with a bob of the 
head, a sort of low Ikiw, and jerks up its tail, wishing you a hearty 
greeting with a cheerful chirrup. I have not met its equal for 
boldne.ss and cheek, should you have a broken pane of glass in your 
office wiinlow : this tit will all but pop its hearl in to see what you 
are doing. When seen on the “Kharam"’ tree, just opixisite, it is 
generally swinging about among the dangling flower buds, quite like 
an acrobat at work on the trapeze. Its height of accomplishment 
seems to bo to hang head down, holding on with its strong little 
flaw,s, and inspecting minutely the vertically drooping flowers, where 
insects consider a .safe place to .seek refuge from their feathered 
a.ssaiiants. This Punia is 5i inches : bill black ; irides brown ; 
colour is olivf* gremi, abovi^, on the l>ack, extending to tail coverts ; 
he,ad lilac k with white on the .sides, cheeks and n nuchal mark ; 
wings gr<;y : median and greater coverts are black with white tips : 
((uills are black, most of them arc tipped white ; tail black with 
white tills : the n<‘ck, breast an«l part of alidomen black ; yellow 
below. 

This prettily marked tit, does not po.ssess a musical warble ; but 
it has been liberally endowed with a pleasant and cheerful whistle, 
when happy, it has a far reaching call for so small a bird, a .sort of 
ht frf-cli(t-chii. with a few other variation according to its dis- 
|K)sition. 

(650) Mklano<'H1iOH.\ Si'LTAN'KA, ) elluii-Tif, comes 

rather as a surprise for it breaks the record of Tits of small size. It 
ascends to no groat altitude, like the Tits, it prefers a semitropical, 
climate and surroundings. It is usually found on the outskirts of 
forests ; on the Ktipjeot River it is frequently seen. This bird 
when mot with is easily rocogniscil. It is big in size ; thrush like 
in lorm. -SW/cmea is 8 inches in length ; colour, above, is black with 
a glossy greenish tinge, which shows out prominently. The Sultan 
Yellow-Tit’s ixiinted, bright, yellow crest on the head, reminding us 
f slightly) of some of the Oriental ixitentates ; underparts of the bird 
arc bright-yellow. This large tit presents an unique, picture of one of 
the handsomest of amfK'fidtv we have in the. district. 
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I shall ht‘if close, th»' account, of this l»i^' trila? Ih'iifinjslrcn ; to 
the seeming neglect of Accentors which 1 should ha.\e liktxl to have 
included : hut they are chiefly high altitude birds and the few which 
visit Darjeeling are not anxious to show themselves. 


TRI BK CON IROSTR KS 


Among other peculiaritie.s, thc.se are hard-hilled birds ; wings 
fairly lengthened : tail generally short ; feet well adapted for hoth 
perching and progression on the land ; bill is thick, an<l conical in 
shaiHJ. lower mandible deeper than the foregoing tribes. Other tlis- 


lingui.shing iwculiarities we nce<l 

This trilte is comiMwed of tin 

I. C<»I{VU),K 

II. — STiRNrp.i; 

III. — Fi:iNt:frxii>.+: ... 

IV. -— xVl-.VLDID.K 


not trouble, at present, alsmt. 

following families ; — 

(’rfovs ami .Magpies. 

.Mynas and Starlings. 

SiKiri’ows, M’eaver birds, Amad- 
uvds, Buntings, and Ro.se- 
linnet.s. 

Larks. 


Family CORVID/E 

Have strong bills, comprc.ssed, usually entire ; nostrils protected 
by long and numerous bristles ; tarsus .short : feet strong ; claws 
curved. This family is <?omix>sed (jf the Crows, Choughs, Magpies. 
.Tays, Nutcrackers, etc. 


Si:B-F.tMlLY CORVINyE, Vroirs aiu! 

Are so well-known to must of us, that an intriKluctory dcscrip 
tion scem.s suijcrfluous. Bill is stout, longish, and straight ; wings 
long and pointed in most af the species ; tarsus strong and protected 
by ^Ales ; claws curved. 
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tlKNi's CoRvrs, have thick, strong bills, conic in shape ; wings 
loiigish ; feet aiul logs strong, suitable for perching, toes capable of a 
good strong grip. Most of these birds are equally at home on 
the land. 

} 

CoRvrs Cor AX, and the big Tibetan Raven, we shall pass over 
also Coronc, the Carrion Crow, as they are not likely to W met 
with either in Darjeeling or the district. 

(6(50) CoRVi's ( OLMiNArus, liuliav Onliy, we might call the 
f'oninion crow of Daijcoling, though it is not nearly so numerous 
here, as common crows arc in the plains. These crows are seen 
often resting trees, by the si<lc of our big rivers in the district, 
now and then they are r)bscrved in the station, usually solitary, 
oc<*asionnlly ir) biggish gi’oups. In these jwirts Corby is not a favo- 
rite, owing to the Imd news it is supposed to convey, w’hen it settles 
on a tree near the htimblc dwellings of hill folk. Corby is shunned 
by the smaller Titsi-ss^i-res, owing to its thievish pror>en.sities ; usually 
an unguarrled nest of freshly laid eggs, attracts its cupidity. It 
hikes unjustifiable pleasure in cracking eggs with a poke or two of 
its long bill or if not har<l shelled, crushes them between its mandi- 
bles, then sucks up the nntricious substance held in the saucer like 
nest ; but it is dead nuts on any bird trying the same game on its 
own eggs. However wo must not lilame it rashly for tastes and pro- 
pen.sities over which it seems to exorcise but little control. ^N'^hat 
seems rather annoying is the mighty cawing ho, and his gathered 
together flock of comrades, kick up, w'hen the crested Honey-Buz- 
zard, has taken a fancy into its head to try tin* taste of a Corvinc 
egg or two, and had just started sampling an outlying nest. The 
nf)ise created by the much injured C'orby is of course too much for 
the quiet jungle loving Buzzard, before it has had time to taste the 
eggs it has just cracked, it is ofT, once more, w'ith a flive into the 
forest with its fingers (figurativelj*) in its ears to keej* out the noise 
and racket followed by the much injured crows. The Corby is 21 
inches long ; bill and logs are black ; irides dark brown ; plumage, 
above, is glossy black, beneath dull black. 

(66M) GoRV'US Splkndens, Common Indian Croir, requires, but 
little. intriKluction, if it has not already miule itself known to you. 
The name tiplend-etm is a remarkable title for so somberly coloured 
a bird. May lie, s^lendenx refers to the splonded cawing it kicks up 
in the plains, where these birds, make themselves quite at home, 
and ltH)k uimn city life as their happy hunting grounds. The famous 
Vieilloi must have had, better reasons than these, for conferring so 
great an honor on this species. May be his thoughts ran in this 
dii^ection. 
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Where will you fiud a lard so richly endowed with fertile imagt- 
nation, richness of intellect and a reasoning disposition. Leaving 
aside the low tricks some of its fraternity are guilty of. It seems 
to possess ; but a poor share of instinct, for it cannot build even a 
decent nest, and requires groat mental calculations l>efore it can 
discover the egg, that the wily koel (A’. Or»Vn/al*.v 214) has just 
found » quiet haven for. Taking those draw backs into considera- 
tion, how amassing was the selection of name splendem. In placing 
this the commonest of birds in tho front rank of intelligence. Before 
{Hissing from this species, T shall give an instance of marked reason- 
ing ability found in these birds. It is only one of many, which 
could l>e enumerated. \\ hihst I was at Delhi, .some years ago, in a 
house on the hanks of the Clangcs, a violent thunder .storm hunst 
over the city, late in the afternoon. \Io.st of the crows which him 
ted for food, during the day, experienced in.surmountahle «lifticultie.s 
in face of this tornado, in crossing the river, w’here the avenue of 
tall trees, some half a mile, further, held ne.sts full of hungry young 
crows. They, the city crows, marshalled themselves on the soutli 
>iank of the river, formed in a compact single Hie, a ml took their 
instructions and advice from certain \eterans, leaders among them. 
Fir.st they rose and Hew high in the air, as it w'cre at a given signal, 
in remarkahly fine order, line-of-battle : luit the stronge.st Hiers flhl 
not get b«*yond the middle of the river, half a do/on might ha\ e 
proceeded to flattie with the element.s, but these turned, on seeing 
their comrade.s driven Uaek. Then they stood on tho l)elhi shore, 
once again, ami held a huri-ied counsel of war, for a brief sitacc, 
coimi-stiiig of a goml deal of cawing, whilst aides-de-camp, on the hop, 
or side skipping, Hy briskly down the line, corivej'ing the geiioral’s 
oi-ders. After all had re.steil from fatigues of the last Hight, as their 
late, gaping beaks, had graphically indicateil, hoiv haril had been the 
stniggle, tho signal was given, ami np they Hew (uice more, with 
fre.sh determination : but with .similar results. T countcul about six 
such attempts, how many had occurred |.re\ ions to this, I cannot 
say. Dusk of evening was fast approaching ; little ones in the 
rookery were hungry ; the storm raged as fiercely as ever ; the 
river had not yet been cro.s.sed. Another hurried council of war 
was held ; another batch of fresh orders wer® given for a last mighty 
effort for the final onset. There mu.st be no doubts about the 
matter this time ; to my siwi>rise and of those who wateherl the 
contest with me, from the w'oorlen balcony overlooking tho river, at 
,a given signal all rose liarely off tho ground, as they progressed over 
the river their legs at time^, seemed to touch the surface of the 
water. On they toiled. It was noticeable that at an aiiparentiy 
.slight lull in the storm, the signal to fly was given. It avuk doubt- 
less a brave attempt. .Many casualties * seemed certain. On they 
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battled with a determation, worthy bf a good oaiiee, ha(^ 

by dint of hard tlyiiig and perseverance, gained the opposit e^ of 
the rapidly, flowing Ganges. Once safely across, a longer^^PPt was 
indulged in. In this manner, and by short flights, t^y crept along 
at short intervals till they reached the foot of the avenue. Once 
there, they flew upwards, in a perpendicular fashion, as though 
keeping the trunks of trees between them and the storm. Securely 
regained their nests where their anxious ycking ones were awaiting 
their return. What occurred to us at the time was, that the crows 
or their leaders noticed two facts about the storm which raged. 
That the higher they flow the less progress they iftade, owing to 
unevenly distribiitcd foixe of the tempest, that the storm raged and 
diminishefl by fits and starts. Several illustrations could be given 
of the intelligence of birds in general, but few seem to exhibit the 
marked mental ability found in (^on'UJ< spUntff‘n,s. 

(ttENT’s Ni’r'iFKAC;.\, (\Ht-rrarler<) are a fKfferent type of bird 
from run'ttA- ; they are more brown in colour, with spotted white 
phunage. Inhabit high altitudes and feed much on seeds and nuts. 
Bill is straight and longish, with a blunt tip ; nostrils hidden under 
short bristles ; 4th and .5th quills of the wings are the longest : tail 
inclined to bo lengthened : tarsus and toes nnxlerately strong : hind 
toe longish, claw slightly curved. 

(666) Nl C'lKR,\«.\ IIEMISPILA, IlihitiUtyuii nat-ernrker, is found 
fairly commoJi on nearing Tongloo, then again at Sandakphu. These 
birds take kindly to cohl unhospitablo heights, where chilly blasts, 
off snow clad Hiinalaya.s, seem to warm the co<;kles of their hearts. 
It is \isually in such surroumlings that their spirits rise to gieater 
buoyancy and vivacity of life. When you meet them at Phalut or 
.longri in February or March, in a cutting north wind, which sends 
a shiver through you, they are cheerful aiifl happy, and seem to caw 
out — “Blow, blow thou winter wiiul, thou art n*)t .so unkind as man's 
ingi’atitude ’- -not that 1 can recollect any instance of unrequited 
errands of mercy jierformed by these Nut-crackers ; but their fore- 
I<»rn appt*.aranee somehow or other brought the.so thoughts into my 
mind on vioAving them. The Nut-cracker is not uidike a crow pret- 
tily speckled with black a>*d Avhite. I was once told that crows at 
Sandakphu were speckled ! This Kucifraga is 1 5 inches in lengfth. 
It has a good strong bill which it finds a^^most uselul accessory or 
excavating, etc. The particiilar markings and colour of thi.s species 
cannot be mistaken, as it is, as far as I tan remember the only bird 
at this elevation, which answers t<i the same description. Pure 
white on the tail feather.s, usually first attnicts attention. These 
feathers are broadly tipped with white, what appears to l)e black 
from a distance is in reality 'light undwr brown, on the head, wings 
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brea-t, «t<^„ aro »potterl with white. 1 have s^ 1 
tbh i§^te^ on one oeeyon, cowo nmi settle, on u chemmt tro, ' 
befov* the hotm. iii miJ ivine<»r, when it wns driven by inclenwm 
of the weather from its natural hmitintt groinuls, hut these occasions 
are few aiu! far b<*tweoii, it api^earefl to have, wade a hoe line from 
Sandakphu, which was white with snow and looked like, more to 
follow. Its dijfht was not what mmht be exi>ected of a rorruhe. If 
flew more like a wood-pigeon or arboreal thrusb : Niit-eraekers brec<l 
near the snow line beycnul .longri. These birrls have a partiality 
for nuts and ilte fouml as a rule in prinnn al forests, when .such 
places are available, ami where walnuts nboiind. I have seen a 
forest of giant walnut trees, in North Sikkim near the snows, with 


the nuts lying layer upon layer probably a hundred years undisturb 
ed, in some places over 24 inches deep of nuts in various stages of 
decay. This fore.st saw the Nut-cracker and many a high altitiide 
bird in their natural surroundings. I have .sehlom t*xiM*rioncefl the 
same feeling.s, as the flay I stotsl under those mighty walnut trees, 
in a fairly primeval forest, with nature in its garb and habits un- 
soiled by touch «)f civilization. Objects which presented themselves 
Jtet the eye seemed eonduci>e to stu«ly of nature at her best. The 
Nut-cracker, which I ha<l come siHH-ially to visit, app*!ared quite at 
home. It drtive it.s strong bill with ease into soft ^wirts at the liase 


of walnuts, just where they had brt>ken off from the parent stem, 
splitting half ripe nuts like a wedge into equal parts, thus leaving 
bare* the kernel. Birds in general, though shy in this forest, exhi- 
bited either curiosity for or absobite di.sregard to, two legged mortals 
whom they, ostensibly had not learnt from experience to dread, or 
view with suspicion. Most migratory birds displayed all their ohl 
likes and dislikes. Birds in general seem to have their prejudices. 


A few years ago I chanced to witness a pretty sight, of a mixefl com- 
pany 5f little binls, enjoying a merry frolic al»out twenty yards or 
80 , from the house, just a short way round the corner of the garden 
path leading into a thickly wooflod glen-like retreat, seeing a musical 
garden party going on in full swing : Len: fuscoreutris, White-throated 
Fantail, waltzed lightly from branch to branch, Tom-Tits were there, 
and little Willow M’^arblers, Hycatchers and Flower] Kjckors, Fairy 
Blue-Chat, Bush-chats, Chat-thrushes and Morula thrushes and many 
more besides. I went to .fetch a friend who was near by at the 
time ; but the moment we came stealthily round the corner, t^ibici, 
who was keeping “sentry go,” at the time, set up a shrill whistle, 
.♦which sent all the birds, mostly small ones, scuttling, like naughty 
children, off under cover, the performance came to a sudden stop--- 
The moral if we could find one, would be — “please don’t iicep— if 


you are invited, take your seat.” 



Sub-Family GAREULINiE 


Have shorter biHs, more or less conical in shape ; wings short 
and rounded ; tail in most of the species is very long and graduated ; 
legs and toes strong, and longer than t|^ former birds, which aids 
them in their more arboreal habits. “l%e distinction from Corvinm 
is not obvious in all cases ; but the GarnilineB are usually smaller 
birds, with shorter wings and longer tail, of great activity and more 
arboreal habits than crows and when on the ground usually move 
by hopping instead of walking. Blue is the characteristic colour.” 
They seem to ptefer, (luiet surroundings of simple Lepcha crofters, 
than the turmoil of town life. 

(fi69) GARRi r.rs bispeci'LARIs, Himalayan Jay. 

(670 ) Garrulus lanckolatus. Black-throated Jay. Both these 
species arc much like each other in colour, habits and peculiarities. 
They are rarely seen in Daqeeling. Himalayan jay is found on 
higher altitudes, whilst black-throated species prefers lower eleva- 
tions. I have seen at Kalipokri, the former bird, comfortably 
located, for many years, near Yak farmers’ little dwellings on the 
road to Sandakphu. Both these species have, white shining patches 
on the wings ; tails longish. Though both jays aie similar in 
appearance, they have slight variations in colour. The former -bird 
above, is light l>ay or fawn brown ; it has a black stripe on side of 
the hearl, below the eye and ear-coverts ; some of the wing-coverts 
and quills are black ; white is found on edges of the primaries : 
wing bars pale blue and black ; tail black, white on the coverts ; 
beneath, it is pale in colour. BUpecularis is 13 inches in length. 
Lanceolatm is a shade larger in size ha^’ing the head, crest and face 
black ; tail blue, barred with black and tipped white ; beneath, 
throaty and upper parts of the breast are black ; underparts of the 
body have a reddish tinge. 


(672) Urocissa SiNEN.sis, Bed-billed Blue-magpie, you will likely 
see, in the forest on the way up to Senchal, where I have seen them 
on several occasions, oftener perhaps in spring, where this species 
build on tall trees. When observed flying from tree to tree, the 
Hue long tail of Uivcusa is displayed to no small advantage especially 
when shooting after an insect high up in the air, then settling down ' 
again on its porch. This magpie occasionally comes in to Daijeeling, .. 
in spring, where its loud metallic sounding, though cheerful and 
pleasant, call is often heard. This Tlrocissa is 24 inches in length, 
of which the tail is fully 16 inches, so that it is quite f length of 
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the bird. Those l)irds are wsunlly soon, solitary, associating in 
Xmirs ; at times, feeding and exercising themselves not far from 
other groups, though they don't seem to ■ be on the best of 
terms with small birds, merely on sufferance. The more timid and 
cultured ones can’t appreciate their rough and rea<ly manners. In 
habits the Blue-magpie is restless, hopping about and trying >’ariou8 
fancy tricks on the branches, with damage to its longest train 
feathers. Or flying from tree to tree, usually tallest ones in the 
forest. These magpies keep much to the tops of tretss, high up 
among the foliage, occasionally descending to lower branches. 
Colour of this spocie.s, above, is a.sh, with a purplish tinge ; upper 
tail-covert> are spotted black ; head, nock and breast are deep black ; 
tail feathers are edge<l bluish, broadly tipped black and white ; wings 
and tail are cobalt blue ; beneath from broa.st i.s whitish with a 
strong tinge of a.shy purplish colour. 'I’be yellow bill .showing out 
distinctly. This magpie has a shrill call, much resembling the 
licpcha name Tying jung ring, in a metallic pitch and tone. Sinen- 
sis lives much on ripe fruit and berries. It is very xiartial to fruit 
of the papiya tree, which is found in gardon.s at a low'er elevation : 
but it cares little to descend to low' altitudes. I had a pair of these 
birds for several years. They grow’ tame and displayed all the 
characteristics of their congener.s. Together w’ith fruit, ground 
parched gram steejMjd in water was their usual diet, but grass- 
hoppers and caterpillars hafl t<» 1 m‘ given «K;casionally as they. ai>- 
pearcfl to lose w’tught if this latter foo<l was withhekl. 

(673) Ci.ssA SiXENsiH, Gre*‘n-Jity, or ns .some people would like 
to e.all it the “blue jay” (of course not f 'oracia.i, Indian Roller 123) 
is the richest coloured bird we have of this group. This lx^auti^^l 
jay is foial of more tropical skies and vegetation. It is seldom seen 
over 4,000 to 5,000 feet eIe\ation. You will doubtlessly meet the 
tjrrcen Ja}', in w’arm valleys in Sikkim and clcn.ser forests skirting 
Teesta and Runjeot river.s, in the district. Occasionally yon will 
see species, at the foot of ^[incral Springs forest, by the side of 
Rungdong khola, where it can b ' seen hunting among dcn.scr foliage 
of trees for bigger class of insects, locusts and mantes, sometimes 
moths and butterflies. Sinen>i< is ISj iiuhos in size; bill and legs 
coral red ; irides dark chesnut ; orbits vermilion. The rich, beauti- 
ful plumage of this .s[iecies is most striking, more so, when it is met 
with foraging among green leaves of the woorls. In general ap- 
pearance it is a pretty, pale chrysophrase green, at times with a 
bluish tinge ; head has an ample crest, which is yellowish in coloiir ; 
it has a prominent black streak or line from loros to nape of the 
neck, past the eyes ; wing coverts and quills are dark brick rod ; 
seconrlaries are tipperl pale bluish-green and edged black ; dark red 
on the coverts and quills gives a striking “ flngure marked " 
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A,ppearanco to the wings, ciiUBod by tips of the feathers, which appear 
to view, horizontally barred ; tail tipped with black and white, feathers 
of which are bright green. The Green Jay is easily tamed when 
canght young and brought up by the hand. I have seen it 
on more than one occasion, in Lei)cha and Neimlcse, solitary home- 
steads, on the hill sides about 3,000 feet elevation, where it had 
discarded the old, home-made Immboo dage and hopped about the 
house, or perched on rafters of the hut, giving a knowing caw like 
sound, when the family meal was about to be prei>ared, and gave a 
rare old fashioned look when a bit of meat was being chopped up. 
I am not (|uik» sure if it had taken to such luxuries, but I rather 
think it had, from past ('xperience of flilTeront si)eeies of Corrtrffp. 
This bin! is said to live to a good ohl age if n«) accidents befall it. 


Si b-Family DENDROCITTIN.F {Magpi^.s) 

Also called, Troe-ci-o ws. owing to their arboreal habits. 
They have short and curved bills : nares covend with short feathers 
wings rounde<l ; tail long and griulnated ; tarsus short a!id strong. 
The.so birfls spend mo.st of their time in dense forests. 

Gkni’s Denihioci rr.\, bill is short, couipro.ssed and well curved, 
wings short and rounded, 5th and 6th quills the longest, secondaries 
slightly shorter than primaries ; tail longish and w'cdgc shaped ; 
feet short ; hind toe and claw'^ longish. 

(674) J^EXDKOCirrA KLFA, iknuunm In/Uun never as- 

cends to any groat altitude, in the district. It is rarely seen in 
Darjeeling. It frequents more wooderl portions. This magpie 
usually prefers low elevations, wdicrc it may be .seen in bigger num- 
bers. In the Torai it is fairly common. This bixd goes by the name 
of llandiclmcha in Bengal, partly owdng to its propensity for sam- 
pling food meant for the househohl. Others again state that the 
name refers to its metallic call or ruminating w ith the bill, which 
sounds like the scouring or scraping of country made cooking uten- 
sils. Both explanations have a substrata of truth. Second name 
applied to this magpie is Takka-chor, a name gotten on account of 
the peculiar noise it sometimes makes, resembling counting of rupees. 
•Sounds not infro<iuontly heard, issuing, from mysterious nooks 
and cra.inios of a Bengal back yard. Which noise usually sends the 
mister of thx house pelting after his little store of silver, which ho 
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t^nks is being quietly made away with or railched. Rxija is 16 
inches in length. In appearance it differs from the foregoing spe- 
cies ; colopr, above, is sooty brown, on head, neck and breast^ dark- 
est about the head and throat ; back and upper tail coverts are 
ferruginous ; light grey about the secondaries, part of the quills are 
black ; tail is ash in colour, tipped with black ; lower ])luroage of 
body is ferruginous ; bill black ; irides blight* red. 

(676) Dendrociti'A Sinensis, HimiUiyan Maypie, ascends to an 
elevation of 6,000 feet. It is met with in the district by the side of 
forests, usually near jungle clearings for cultivation or near small 
villages and hamlets which are frequently seen, on our hill slopes. 
I saw this species occasionally near Gowala’s bathans, as the milk- 
men’s hill dairies are, called, such places seem favourite resorts for 
Himalayan Magpie. In size this Dendrocitia is 16 inches ; colour, 
above, is the same earthy brown which was observed on / u/u, being 
perhaps, of a more chesnut tinge ; top of the head, nape and hind 
neck are bluish ash in colour ; forehead and n patch over the eyes 
black ; upper coverts and lower back ash ; wings black with a con- 
spicuous white spot, found so frequently in most birds belonging to 
this species ; tail ash and part black ; lower plumage ash ; under 
tail coverts rich chesnut. 

(677) Dendrociti'A fkontai.ks, Hhuh-bromd Ma*jpic, is also 

found near Dageeling, but it is much rarer than any of the foregoing 
species of this family. It is seldom met with, except at a high 
elevation. This bird is usually made out by its longer tail. The 
bird itself is shorter than /’VonAz/is feeds much on insect.^ 

caterpillars, etc. AVhen fruit and berries are available it does not 
lose a chance of a change of diet. In size it is 1.5 inches long ; bill 
and feet black ; irides brown red. It is known in these parts as 
Kolio-ko, but more commonly as Koklio-kok, which name is also 
applied to Sinen-ds and ruja. Hill folk say that these birds say kao- 
ho, as soon as they obser^'c a stranger or i^rch beside a lonely 
hamlet, a literal translation of this i>articular kao-ho, is “who the 
‘juice’ arc you ’ ”? Colour of frontalis is chesnut on the back, 
scapulars, tail-coverts, flanks and underiiarts of the body ; deo\> 
black on the forehead, oar-coverts and foroncck ; wings and tail 
black ; most of the wing-coverts are pure ashy grey ; remaining por- 
tions, neck, breast and belly arc greyish white. 

Himalayan and Alpine choughs are seldom seen except on high 
elevations in Sikkim, beyond Jongri and nearer the snows. These 
birds are fairly plentiful in Thibet. 
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Family STURNIDiE (Starling^) 

These well known birds require, but little introduction. The 
bill is straight, has a slight curve, longish in size, compressed and a 
little notched in some species ; wings long and somewhat pointed ; 
tail shortish ; tarsus short. They are social and gregarious and 
usually feed on the ground, where they are at ease and hop about 
with much facility. 

They are divided into : — 

I. — STi:RNix.ii ... ... Starlings and Mynas. 

II. — La.mi*kotokmN/K ... Glossy Mynas or Grakles. 


Si b-Family STURNIN.E 

Bill moderately long, compressed, straight in some of the species, 
ill others a bit curved from the base, which is well supplied with 
soft ilcnso plumes ; generally 2nd primaries of the wings longest ; 
tail short, a little rounded at the tip ; tarsus strong and longish. 
This Sub-family comprises two groups of birds first Starlings, whose 
\>lumagc is more uniform, black in apfiearance, and second Mynas 
which arc more closely a.ssociatod with Indian life, are pied in 
colour. 

Genvs Sti'RNI's, bill longish, liase a little tlepresseil, culmen 
slightly arched ; tail short ; tarsus longish ; hind toe long. 

(68l) Sturni's Vrix;Aiiis, Contuum sfarliiuj, is rarely met with 
in the district. Glossy Black Starling is fairly common in the north- 
west of India. 

(683) Sturnopastok Contra, rial Slarlini/, is found in the 
plains and terai ; but it seldom ascends beyond a few hundred feet 
in the district. 

Gbnus AcKiDOTHKRES, bill is shorter, stout and compressed ; 
uares protected by short plumes ; tail more rounded in appearance ; 
tarsus and feet strong ; toes longish, claws fairly curved ; head par- 
tially crested. Some of the species have a marked, yellow coloured 
space behind and below the eyes. 
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(684) Acridotheres tristis, Commui Mi/m. This is the only 
species we need, give a closer examination to as most of the birds, 
belonging to this family (Mynas and Starlings) are not found in the 
district. Those which visit xjs occasionally, seldom come into Dar- 
jeeling, and are birds which prefer to locate themselves in the plains. 
Tri'ifis on the other han<l, has made itself quite at home, hero. It 
• is fre<iuently met with in Darjeeling, feeding on the roads, and 
perching on roofs lumscs. These birds seem to prefer town life, 
with its hurly burly to fpiieter surroundings. It may be, whilst on 
the roofs, a wide .sweep of country they get from these admirable 
perches, which Darjeeling offers suits their tastes better than, the 
more limited ^•iew offered from big leafy trees. However it is not 
o.ily the outlook, which fascinates Mynas hut owing to their omni- 
vorous appetites, chances of food are more secin-e. 'Fhese birds, 
together with other species of .Mynas, have the characteristics fouml 
in crows, with whom they as.sociate freely, of congregating at fixed 
sjiots, a biggish tree usually ; as du.sk of evening .sets in and the sun 
is sinking in the west. This peculiarity is more noticeable in the 
plains, where different species of Mynas collect in much larger flocks. 
This meeting together is obviously for i>orsonal safety an(l perhaps 
for comparing note's t)f their day’s forage, of new fields discovered, 
and where dainty mor.scls of food are likely to be picked up, for so, 
one may judge from the continuous chatter these birds keep up 
during long .summer evenings, and sometimes on wakeful moonlight 
nights : or the small hours of the morning. At these .socialistic 
meetings in the plains, doubtle.ssly, the comnu)n crow loses no oppor- 
tunity of !ic(iuiring information about fresh Helds and imsturcs 
new ; but it Ctan be safely taken for granted that it does not readily 
disclose it.s special re.sorvos, from our exiierionce of this gentleman. 
At times, like the crow.s. Mynas hold a <lrum head court-martial .and 
miministcr corporal punishment to offending members of the com- 
munity for tran.sgrc.ssing Bird-laws. As is the commonest 

species of Mynas, here, it will n^ be difficult to iHicognise. In size 
it is 10 inches ; bill aial orbits yellow ; colour, alK)ve, is dull ipiaker 
firown, which liinnaeus named tristis or “sjid colour," on the lKU;k 
,atid wing-coverts ; lighter in plumage beneath : primaries black, a 
conspicuous white wing si»ot ; tail black with the feathers tipi>ed 
white ; glo.ssy black on the heatl, nock and brea.st ; lower i>arts of 
afxlomen and under tail-coverte u hite. 

Grakleis or Hill-Mynas, are common cagesl binls, fretjuently 
met with outside Indian stores (shops) where it f«n bo observed 
at leisure. In their natural state they arc rarely met with in the 
district, as they, chiefly, frequent, forest and more woofled i>arts in 
Nopal Terai and Assam. 
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Family FRINGITJ.TD^ 

Finches comprise, a large family which are, of the most part, 
birds migratory in their habits, excepting Weaver-birds, Sparrows 
and Munias ; preferring usually a temperate climate. We have mai y 
species, which arc found in the district. Bill is short, thick ar.d 
conical in shape ; wings in most of the species are long and pointed : 
tail forked in most ; tarsus strong ; feet suitable for perching ai.d 
progression on the land. Their Hight is strorg ai d eratic. In 
habits, they arc social. In winter, chiefly, they conpregate in big 
flocks. They are mostly bird of small size. 


'I’liis family is divided into 
r. — PlXlCElN.K 
IT. — EsTR ET.D l NM-; . . . 

III. — Passerin.i: 

IV. — Kmbkhi/.in.e ... 

V. — Frinoillin.e ... 

VI. — Al.mkin.e 


Weaver birds. 

Munias and Wax-bills. 

Sparrow' .s. 

Buntings. 

Groslieaks, Bull-Finches, Rose- 
Finches, etc. 

I.iarks. 


r._PU)CKIN^:. 

These little finches ai'c well known in the plains for their ingeni- 
ously constructed liottle or retort shai>ed rests, which are seen in most 
places. They are social and gregarious. Their nests are usually 
found in colonies, of those weaver birds, hanging from Palm and 
Balswl treeif Bill is somewhat length(*ne<l, 1st primary, olf the 
<iuills, minute ; tail fairly short ; legs and toes very strong ; lateral 
toes lengthened : hind toe long, elaw’ strong. 

(694) PlOCEI’.s bay a, ('omtmm Jrearrr-hiri/, though it is not found 
in the district we cannot do better than turn our attention to this 
interesting little bird. Their ingeniously worked, retort shaped 
nests arc frequently, met with, hanging in the terai from thorny trees 
or further afield in the plains, where Gocoanut am! Palmyra Palm 
trees alxmnd, nests are fixed, susi>endcd from the fronds. These 
clever little artizans, display great .skill in nest building. 1 have, 
often, watched them with interest, on a spring morning, Inlioriously 
at work, weaving their nests snug and secuix?.. Few are the intru- 
ders, in the shape of reptiles, smaller mammal.s, ' or big birds, who 
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can rob these little colonies of weavers. This little Finch is often 
taken in hand, not of course for its special benefit, and successfully 
trained to perform several remarkable feats. Such as loading and 
firing of a small toy cannon, on wheels with a perch, above the 
touch hole. The loud reixtrt, with which this cannon is discharged 
is startling, nevertheless, the little gunner “sticks” to its . perch with 
ui.rufiled fortitude, though the discharge has made the gun, to re- 
bound at least a foot or two in its recoil, Baya, when it has recover- 
ed its balance, merely tips up its small bill and head, as much as to 
say “what do you think of that !” The whole iierformar.ce is so 
striking that, you are loft pondering over vague psycholo^cical problems 
of instinct and intelligence. The next feat this sweet little bird 
performer treats one to, is : liits of papers are handed to the group 
of people watting the unpretentious exhibition, who write on it, 
then indicate with a nod or sign, to one in the company, the letter 
is intended for. Baya takes the note betw'ecn its bill and delivers 
it. This part of the performance appeared to f)e a bit beyond the 
comprehension of baya, for it invariably took the message to the 
iwsons who apparently showed the greatest anxiety to get it ; us- 
ually one it >vn8 not intended for. However we were all fascinated 
with the small performer and longed to reward it personally ; but 
its requirements were small and humble a few bits of silver and 
copper which were collected went into the pockets of its master. 
In size this species is 6 inches ; bill black ; iridcs dusky brown : 
plumage is dull brown, alrove, tail and wing feathers edged i>aler ; 
head bright yellow ; upper tail coverts rufous brown ; breast )>right 
yellow ; under parts of borly feathers whitish ; tail coverts are 
white, buff on the Hanks. 


II._-Sitb-Family estrkldin^: 

Munias or Amadavods are well known birds in India, they re- 
semble in many respects the last group. They are of small size ; 
bill large and conical in appearance : wings short and rounded ; feet 
large ; tail inclined to wedge sha|)e. 

(697) MrNiA Malacca, BUuk-heitdetf Mutual is rare. 

(702) Muni A acuticauda, HimtUyan Munm, is frequently seen 
below 5,000 feet elevation, usually in biggish fiocks, feeding on grass 
seeds mid small graih called cungni. They keep up a cheerful chir- 
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ping whilst foraging. They build big globe 8hai)ed nests, compactly 
woven^ of flowering grass stems and thin straws. The Munia is well 
known in the plains, as a caged bird. It is slender in form and has 
dull sparrow-like plumage, though not so distinctly marked, as you 
must already know. 

(704) Estrblda amandava. Bed fTax-bUl, or Red Munia as it 
is commonly called is a beautifully coloured bird. It is easily tamed 
and takes kindly to captivity. These qualifications together with its 
rich musical warble makes it a species in much demand in bird- 
markets in the plains, where they are frequently seen crowded to- 
gether in country-made baml)oo and reed, cages. In these cramped 
surroundiftgs they appear to be bright and cheerful. Flit actively 
al>out, displaying their gay colours, whilst most of the cock birds 
]X>ur forth quite a canary-like warble, though iierhaps, not quite the 
same comi'ass in trills and warbles. Near this district, they are 
found in flticks in their native element in Sul>-Himalayan 4^ract8, 
Assam and the Ter.ai. 


Si'r-Famu.y passerine (Bmrrov'if) 

These birrls must l>o more f.amiliar, than even Munias and 
Aimindavas. Rill is stout and strong, a little buldged .at the sides, 
tip morlerately compressed, ridge broad and convex ; wings mode- 
rate in size, 1st, 2nd and .3rd primary quills equal in length ; tml 
moderate, slightly forked. 

(710) Passer Montanvs, iSipamw, differs but little, 

in colour generally, from indicus for this reason it is often mistaken 
for the ubi<|uitous house-sparrow of the plains. In habits it differs 
nt)t a little. This little mountain species is plentiful in Daijeeling, 
sometimes seefi in small flocks, occasionally in solitary pairs, which 
will be more noticeable when observed in certain localities, where 
nw7ttanus has set up, more esi^cially, its alx)de. When feeding or 
ciyoying a dust Ivath by side of the road they usually collect in bigger 
numliers ; they are social and gregjirious. They do not build or 
roost in colonies to so great an extent as do Indian Houae-Sparrows. 
In Dariooliug I have frequently seen them building under oaves and 
ridges of corrxigated iron roofs, where they enter by an apertmre, 
haidly big enough to admit the hand, should it lie found desirous 
of examining more closely the construction of the home. Nest, it- 
self is fully two or three feet away from the opening. Montamts is 
5 inches in size. Sexes are alike. Colour a1>ove, is rusty chestnut 
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on the lw‘k and winpi, streaked with hlack : shoulders chestnut ; 
two wing liars, whitish in colour ; upper tail coverts and runii> 
yellowish brown ; quills dusky ; head dull chcsnut ; black stripe 
lielow the eyes ; part of ear-coverts, chin and throat are black ; sides 
of the neck white, beneath is ash in colour, whiter al>out lower 
abdomen and under tail coverts ; dull yellowish brown tinged on the 
breast and thighs. 

(706) Passer indicts, Indian Umise.-Sparrmi', common to the 
plains, differs in habits and in colour (markings). At its best it is 
a sa\icy little bird, and appears to have tonnentcd, not a little the 
lives of some sojourners in the cast. Nevertheless I have many 
l>lp.a.sant recollections of this sparrow anil its iKiughty ways. It is 
.about 6 inches in length. Slightly bigger than monfanuK. 


Srn-FAMiLY EMBERIZrX/E (B>ndhg^) 

ITere you have birds of Passerine family or Oitler, which have 
the upper mandible, smaller, the lower mandible is broader. It h.as 
a typical palatal protuberance, found in many of the species, which 
makes buntings easily distinguishable from other birds belonging to 
FrinrnUid(e and allied groups. These birds prefer a tcmiierate 
climate, most of them are winter visitants here. Legs are mwloratc 
in .size and claws .slender. They are somlire in colour, many of the 
species di.splay a little colour, yellow marks and stripes on the crown 
and sidp.s of the hcarl. Buntings are divhled into tliree groups. 

I. -TRUE BUNTINGS. 

If.— YELLOW CORN-BUNTINGS. 

III. - CRESTED BITNTINGS. 


I.— TRUE BUNTINGS. 

Gkni’.s E.mbkri/.'V, bill lengthenc<l, mandibles unequal ; w'ings 
longi.sh, 2nd and .3rd quills are lunge.st : tail inorleratc, outer feathers 
display a little white. 

(713) Emberiza CIA, findte-hroiced Buniiwj^ is first on the list, 
which is found in the district ; hut this bird is mot with only on 
rare occasions chiefly on high altitudes. It is known as the Euro- 
pean Buntings. 
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(716) EmbeRI/A HORTITLANA, Ortolm, Jiuntiug, as ifc is called. 
This s[) 0 cie 8 is much sought after in its fattened condition for Epi- 
cures’ ta])les. They are seldom meO-with except in the cold weather, 
and in comimny with other species of Fringillidce with whom they 
associate in )>ig flocks. They visit Darjeeling on approach of winter 
and remain a week or two in the neighbourhood, before descendiiig 
to warmer climes. It is about 6 inches in size ; Bill is reddish ; 
plumage, above, is reddish brown with streaks ; wings and tail dull 
brown ; it has a white i»atch on outer tiiil feathers ; the head, nock 
and breast are grey with a greenish tinge ; a pale yellow streak on 
side of the head, also a central streak of the same colour on the 
throat ; beiKiath, plumage is ferruginous. 

1 1. -- YELL( )W C( )KN-BirNTIN(iS. 

W'ings and tail are longish ; bill strong and less conic, lx)th 
mandibles nearly equal in length, iialatal knob less perceptable. The. 
white iKitch usually found on the buntings is absent in two of the 
three sinn-ies of Corn-buntings. These birds are gregarious and set- 
tle in largo numbers on fields of ripening grain in winter. 

(72l) Ei'SI’IZA MELANOCEl’lIAL.V, hlock-hi’udcd Jhi'iiHlvij, seldom 
remains more than two or three days with us in early spring, when 
they taseend to high altitudes to breed. 1 found a nest on one or 
two occasions, near the ground, on uppei- nuxrrland like country, 
near oi»on .scrub lands. This Bunting is 8 inches in size, colour, 
above, is rich chesnut on Iwick aial scapulars, a tinge of yellow on 
rump and upper tail coverts ; bright yellow edgings on the feathers ; 
head bhiek ; bright yellow on the chin, breast and low'cr part ; sides 
of the breast chesnut. These binls usually go for wheat and Ixirley 
fiehls in the <li.strict, Sikkim an<l Thibet. 


111. —CKKSTKI) BUNTLNCS. 

'rhese birds have black plumage and hoa<ls crested. 

ft 

(tENI^s melofhus, bill is conivu’cssed, tip slightly notched ; wings 
short ; hind claw longish, head with a prominent frontal crest. 

(724) MErx)Pni's MELANICTEri s, ('rested Bla^k hunting, visits 
Darjeeling on its migratory journey to the plains in winter. It is 
rare in this district, usually found solitary or in pairs and prefers 
more stonoy country, brows of the hills and short scrub jungle. It 
btiilds at a considerable elevation ; usually beyond Jongri. The 
Crostoil Bunting is 6i* inches in length, colour of the male is glo.->sy,‘ 
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bluish black ; wings and tail dark cinnamon colour. Female is 
brown, above, a tinge of olive about the edges of the feathers ; 
lower tvirts reddish white with darker streaks ; quills and tail i)alo 
cinnamon ; crest shorter than the male. 


Sub-Family J’RINGILLIN.E 

This is the V group of Finches. They differ considerably in 
structure ; size in some of the si>ecies, and in colour from the fore- 
going divisions. Bill is thick and conical, varied in form, short in 
size, puffed out margines in some ; whilst in other species they are 
slender and lotigish ; wings longish ; whereas we found, the first 
primary quill, minute in the former birds, these finches are without 
it. Frinffillinfc live chiefly on fruit and haitl seeds which they cr.ack 
with ease, between their strong bills and eat the kernel. Thjsir 
feeding grounds can usually 1 m 5 observed by leavings of the hard 
shells, and. husks lyitig on the land l)elow. Most of these birds live 
in temperate climates, a few migrate in winter to the ]>lains. Male 
differs considerably in colour from the female, which is not so 
brightly coloured. 

• FrhujiUino’ arc <livided into : — 

I.— GROSBKAKS. 

II.—BULLFINClIIiS. 

III. — CROSS-BILLS. 

IV. -RO.SE-FIXCHICS. 

V.— TRUK-FINCHKS. 


I.^GROSBEAKS. 

These giant finches frequent as a nile, more temtierate climates. 
They are fo^st loving birds, occasionally leaving their natural sur- 
roundings fir'moro oi^en country ami less wooded i>arts. Bill is 
very large, thick and conical ; w’ings long : tail fairl.v short ; legs 
stout ami protected by s(;nles. 

We have two rliffcrent tyis's which arc found in fhc district' 

Genus IIespekipiiona, bill is thick, heavy an<l conical, clumsy in 
apjiearancc ; tail longish. 
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(726) Hksi'ERIPIIONa ictekioideh, Black and Ydlotv Grodmk. 
This handsome (in colour) bird is seldom found in Darjeeling. It is 
frequently seen in the cold weather fit a lower elevation. It comes 
into Darjeeling usually when wild cherries are ripe, for it appears to 
bo particularly partial to this fruit. It eats first the juicy parts by 
paring it away, then it cracks the hard stone between its powerful 
mandibles to get at the kernel, which it eats with much relish. The 
cracking of these cherry stones draws attention to the leafless (as it 
api)ears in winter) tree. The next to attract, a bystander, is the 
biggish odd looking bird prettily marked, with a large conical bill. 
Ictcrundtix is 9 inches in size ; bill yellow ; colour of the male Gros- 
beak is striking, rich patches and streaks of yellow against the black, 
gives it a well marked appearance ; head, neck, wings, lower fianks 
and tip of the tail are black ; the rest of the plumage is bright yel- 
low, a little paler on lower parts of the bird. The female is olive 
grey in colour ; back and rump dull yellowish brown ; quills 
nml tail black; \uider tail coverts and lower jmrt of the body more 
fulvous yellow in colour. 

(727) Mycekohas Melanoxanthos, Spoffed-mufjcd Grot-bvak, 
i.s rjirc and difficult to find in Darjeeling or the district. It usually 
fretpuiuts pine forests and secluded corjiers of the Singalillas, on 
higher altitudes. 

tlENr.s Pykrhula, {hull-Jinchcx), These birds ought to Ixi better 
known, owing to the familiarity, doubtlessly, with species common 
in Northern Kurope and America. Bull-finches found in the district, 
usually fre<inent high altitudes. They resemble the latter birds in 
.structure and habits ; but rliffor a goo<l deal in colour. Pyrrhula 
have short, thick tumid bills ; wings rounded 2nd, yrd ai <1 4th pri- 
maries are longest ; feet with broad soles ; tail longish ; plumage 
soft ; tarsus short. Bull-finches are arboreal in habits ; associate in 
fiocks ; feed much on the ground. 

(729) Tyrujiula ERYTliRocEruALA, Iti'd-hnid Bulljinch, i.s us- 
ually obsoiwed in small jiarties of sixes or sevens, at times of both 
se-xes, at others, consisting chiefiy of females, this is niore in winter. 
They settle on the land to forage about. I noticed these birds on 
several occa-sions feeding on back yard sIoihjs of the hill at Sukyapokri, 
and on the way up to Sandakphu. They are made out without mueb 
tlifficidty on side of the rornl, after leaving Tongloo, when among 
thick forests and jungles. It often alights on the top of a twig near 
by, giving ample opportunity of making it out and of observing its 
characteristics or listening to its rich warble. It is 6 inches in size ; 
bill black ; irides light brown ; colour of the male, above, the back 
and wing coverts are dull reddish ash ; head crimson, also, sides of* 
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the nock and oar-coverts ; a black and while band on tho forehead 
and base of the bill ; lower back {runip) and \ipper tail-coverts pure 
white ; tail glossy black ; median or middle coverts, of the wings, 
black, greater coverts ash ; bright red on the breast, lower pjtrts of 
tho body plumage slightly orange in tinge ; lower tail coverts white ; 
Hanks fawn coloured. 

(731) Pyrrhvla Nipalen.sis, BuH-Jindt, is the next bird 

of this group you are likely to meet, other species are rare. It is 
usually found on high altitudes on the Singalillas, the water-shod 
iKjundary of Xei»al, where this siwcics is more abundant. It comes 
to Darjeeling tiuring winter, whci*c it remains, the greater portion 
of the cold weather. It is, seen feeding in our gardens and Iwirft hill 
shies. It is <)| inches in length : irides brown. The glossy black 
wings a>i<l tail help to make it out, together with its conical greenish 
bill. Tail is longer and more forked than the former .si)ecie.s : 
colour, al>ove. is ashy brown ; upper tail coverts arc glossy black ; 
wings aial tail are tipped white ; tertiary feathers have crimson 
edgings ; a i>ale broml lair on greater coverts ; under tail coverts 
and lower iwirts *)f the Issly are white. This interesting bull-tinch 
has iMjen found only in the <listrict and adjt»i'j»'gr states of Xci>al 
and Sikkim. 

(733) PVRKIJO/’LMTKS KPArLElTA. fhtlileu-hatlrtJ BUuk BuV-futdt, 
is another .sjiecics likely to be met with without much rliHictilty on 
higher altitudes, though it is much rarer than either frylhrtK'rfthala or 
yijxilfitd.s. In spring, they are seen on the road to Sandakphu, on 
bushe.s and junglc.s. Jake their cotigeners they are found on sunny 
sides of the hills and seem to care, little, for the shmlc. In size it is 
lii inches. The head of the male is bright golden orange ; rest of 
the plumage is brownish bhick o.xcepting a few axillary tufta of 
golden yellow, and a little white on the tertiaries. This bini is 
considered rare, and found only in thi.s district. Female is tiot so 
well marked. It i.« reddish brown, alx>ve with grey on the neck 
and parts of the head greenish red {)ii ear -(coverts ; golden orange 
axillarics, dusky colored primaries an<l tail, white on tho tertiaries ; 
bill, legs and irides brown. 


Ill— CROSS.BILI.«. 

These birds are remarkable, chiefly for the }ieculiar form or 
structure of bill ; one mandible over the other, in shaiie of a cross 
They are closely allied to Bull-finches ami Rose-finches. 

r»ENi*s UiXTA, havwthe bill lengthened, strong and compressed, 
tip h<x)ke<l ends of the mamliblos crossed ; wiiigs fairly long, Ist 
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and 2nd qnills longest ; tail short and forked ; hind too long ; claws 
cnrved. These birds are arboreal *jn their habits, gregarious and 
frequent high altitudes. 

(734) Loxia HimalayaNA, Himalayan Cross-bill, you are hardly 
likely to meet in or near Daijeeling, as these peculiar and brightly 
coloured little birds prefer high altitudes, where the pine tree flour- 
ishes, and near the snow line. I saw a number in the cold weather, 
settle close to the house, after a heavy fall of snow on Phahit ; but 
this is a rare occurrence. Himalayan Cross-bill is 5| inches ; colour, 
alxjve, is ashy brown, on the hearl, neck, liack, wings and tail, 
feathers are edged rerl ; the lower parts are a pretty roseate red, 
also iK>rtion8 of the head and neck. In colo\xr they seem allied to 
Kosefinches ; bill is lengthened ; tip of the mandibles cross one over 
the other which gives the bill a strong scissor like action, it cuts 
through with considerable ^ase and facility the more tenrler pine 
and juriiHJr twigs when these birds are feeding on the seeds, etc. 
They fretiuently indulge in fruit and iKjrries. 


Genus H.icmatospiza, is the second tyjxe of Grosbeaks, found in 
the district. W'e ufiticed in the former group Hesperiphtmn the 
large clumsy ItKxking bill. The bill of this latter i>ird, though big is 
much smaller than Grosbeaks we have been considering. The bill 
is longer and not so bulged at the side.s, upiwr mandible curved ; 
wings 2nd, 3rd land 4th primaries longest ; tail even. These birrls 
grade more easily into the Imll-finches. 

(736) II.«MATOS1M/.a sipahi, i:>carUt Grosheal;, i.s the richest 
coloured species of this interesting family of finches. The Scarlet 
Grosbeak seldom visits Darjeeling. In winter it is found in the out- 
skirts of dense forests about 4,000 or 5,000 feet elevation. About 
.Tune it betakes itself for the congenial (at thi.s season of the year) 
heights above Tougkx). At times yoxi sec a solitary pair feeding 
chiefly on fruit, like the Black and Yellow Grosbeak it is ]>artial to 
ripe cherries. It clings to thick whip like stems to roach the riix* 
fruit. Little difficulty need l>e exi^erionced in distinguishing this red 
coated soldier. The magnificent colour of the male shows out dis- 
tinctly, whilst feeding or taking a constitutional among the branches 
Sipahi is 7 J inches ; bill yellow ; legs brown ; irides hazel. Male is 
a brilliant scarlet ; wings and tail dusky brown edged with scarlet ; 
lower tail coverts with dusky streaks. Female is more chestnut in 
colour, feathers bordered with greenish yellow, which gives the bird 
a less sombre appearance ; rump bright yellow ; beneath olive yel- 
low with roundish marks. 
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IV.— mSE-FINCHE^ 

These dark plunia^ed birds^ are doubtlessly well known to all. 
They ajro more or less prettily marked with bright rose colours. Bill 
is bull-finch like, short and high, lip of upper mandible projecting ; 
wings shorter and rounded. 

(746) Procardvelis nipalensis, Dark Eoae-finichy is another 
winter visitant in Darjeeling, at which season they are fairly com- 
mon, in the station where trees and shrubs abound. They frequent- 
ly come into gardens and hon.se compounds. They are often obser- 
ved fori^ing about on roads and paths in front of the house. . At 
times these Rosofinches are fairly tame, and can be mmle out with- 
out, much difficulty. The bright roseate, tints and colours, draw 
one’s attention even from a short distance. These birds are about 
the .size of sjmrrows, in length 6^ inches ; bill is brown ; irides red 
brown. Male has bright rose tints and markings ; abo\ o, dark 
sooty sort of colour, also on neck and breast which are tiiigcfl with 
red ; much redder or rosier on the throat and streak over the eyes ; 
M’ings, (quills) and tail feathers are brow n tinged and margined with 
red. Fen»ale is dull in colour, lacking the bright tints, it is a sort 
of olive brow’ll and dull yellow : beneath white. 

(743) pROPA.s.SEK PULC’iiERRlMirs, Beautiful Ilttse.-finch. I am afraid 
there is bat a small chance of finding this unique little binl in Dar- 
jeeling. At Tongloo an<l the road to Sandakphu or in North 
Sikkim on high altitude.s it is occasionally met with, f^ulefu-rrimus 
outrivals in beauty most of the smaller birds and could be hwikud 
upon as the prettiest of the FrinirilUniP, a family w'hich have not a 
few richly coloured birds such as Cross-bills, Gobi ami other finches 
and Scarlet Grosbeak. This beautiful finch will quite repay a closer 
examination of its varied markings. A few of the leading colours 
will suffice to enable one to make o«it this 8|>ecies. Cndcr- 
iwirtjii are silvery erims<»n, also sides of the hear! and throat ; 
supercilium, which is found in most of the finches, is silvery rriwsun; 
top of the hearl silvei’>’ white, crown feathers etlged with crimson ; 
rest of the plumage is rose colourotl. This is but a iioor description, 
but such as it is, it will aid to distinguish this Rose-finch. 

(750) CHRYSf^MiTRis .spiNoiDEs, Himalayan Bukin, this dainty 
little bird visits us in September, towards close of the rains. Big- 
gish flocks of Siskins seem to come in batches and spread themselves 
about Darjeeling. They seek in preference, better wooded parts ; 
among bamboo (melengo, as hill people call this species) clumps' 
Where these arc not plentiful, tall Cryptomeria trees, which grow in 
clusters on the hill side are selected. Hero these birrls build their 
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nests, which arc most .artfully hidden away. At this season in 
particular, the male Sishin has a pretty canary-like warble, quite as 
musical, when this bird takes it into its head to favor us with a 
soriK. Its warbles and trills make the canary in the cage prick up 
its ears, and wonder who could have sung so fine a tune and compass 
which it Kelicvos to be its own sitecial domain in which it is, perhaps, 
])rim<adonna. I trust you will panlon me for giving this special honor 
to a male bird.* One i»\'ariably chuckles, under such circumstances, 
at success of the •Siskiit, when it has so closely rivalqd a more famous 
voice in Nature’s great Orchestra. The Siskin is 5^ inches in length. 
C^olour of the male is yellow on the head and neck, whilst rest of the 
body, al»ove, is olivcaceous brown ; wings blackish with yellow spots 
and .*1 bright yellow band ; beneath it is yellow slightly tinted olive 
oiiThe sides. Th<‘ female ,is more <1usky olive and less brightly 
(•oloured. 


Sru-K.\M1TA- .\LA(TI)1N.K . 

These familiar birds need no introduction, as they must already 
be well known to you. Bill, as compared with the former group, is 
long ami sleixler : wings broad, tertiaries longish aial pointed; claws 
curved : hin«l toe an»i claw long ; plumage »i.s\ially .striped aud brown 
is colour. They appears to be more at home, on the ground, than 
the jtcn'h. Tlu'v seem to be better known for the typical manner 
ill which they rise straight up in the air, in a hovering .sort of flight 
singing as they ascend. 

They are diviiled into — 

T. — Bu-sh-Larks. 

IT. -True-I.ark.s. > 

1 1 1. - - 1 )e.sert- 1 «arks. 


1. BTbSH-LABKS 

Have short bills ; wiug.s more rounded ; tail short. They have 
a somewhat crouching appearance aud when approached run quickly 
to cover, comi>osed chiefly of short bushy jungle. None of this 
siwcies are found in the district, ^ 

IT. -TRUK-Tj^RKS 

Are found in more open country, rocky, scrub Jungle. Plumage 
of larks, is <lull iti colour. At times they are made out with dtfHeul- 

25 
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ty. as their ivu'ticiilar livery, matches the #n*omid they are on. Like 
.si^ari'ows they indulge in dust baths. Nostrils are protected by 
short biistly feathers. 

Genus Ammomanes, has a short, thick, compressed bill, riflge 
arched, gonys ascending ; wings long 3rd .and 4th quills longest, 1st 
minute, tertiaries moderate ; tail longish. They arc usually solitary 
in their habits ; remain miich on land arifl frequent, when in the 
district uplands and hill tops. 

(758) Ammomanes ni/ENiciTRA, IhifoH.^-failrd Fiiirh4arl\ is met 
with during winter months at Sonehal. 

Gents Alatoa, bill is mcKlcratc in .size, fairly straight, .slender 
and conical : heml erestetl ; wings long ; tail short and forketl : 
tarsus longi.sh : feet large ; hind claw very long. 

(76t>) Ai.ai’PA TniRORllYNTllA, Iliumhnjan .s/y-Zn//-, is found at 
Phalut. It i.s 7 inehes in .size, nlM>vo. plumage is fleep brown, with 
rufou.s edged feathers, showing more fli.stinctly on the upi>er nec'k : 
l>eneath, earthy white with brown streaks ; breast chesnut, with 
brown streaks ; tail displays a fair «iuantity of white feathers, 
Ilorlgson called this birrl, f»r a bird very like it /bz/riro/. found in 
Horsfield's li.st Z705). 

(767) Alai:i>a Gtloti.a, rntlhm sKif-Uirk, is found throughout 
the plain-s, in most places, where fields ; rlry .sciaibby ‘‘ danga ’’ land.s 
abound ; rice fields and pasture lands. It ri.se8 on the wing and 
sing.s as it ri.ses, not unlike the lark of Britain. It is observed 
oftenor, i»erhaps, in spring. Many of tho.se who love the sky-lark’s 
.song in the home-land, give it .scarcely a .second thought in the 
balmy cn.st, whore it is frequently sold in game markets, as Ort<»lnii 
together with the so<-ial lark (761). 


■:o> 



INDEX. 

INS ESSO R ES — coil id. 


Tri IIK Dentt ros i res. 

(j!kni:.s Paratioxoriiis. 

J'- P. flavirostris — Vellow-billed Finch-thrush. 

(374) P, gularis — Iloary-hoadcd ,, ,, 

i-h (375) P. rufieoi>K — Pc<l- ,, „ ,, 

Ueni's Heteroniorpha. 

(37r>) II. uiiicolor— Prowii ,, „ 

Genus Chlcuasicus. 

ii, (.377) C. ruticcp.s — Kc<l-hca<le<l Tit- ,, 

(lENUs Suthora. 

D. (37n) S. iiipalciisis — Black-frontcd „ „ 

T). (379) S. poliotis — Ash-cared „ ,, 

D. (3N0) fulvifroiis — Fulvous-froiited ,, ,, 

(tKNI’s Coiiostoina, 

iK (3N1) (1. u'uukUuiu — Ue<l-hille<l Jay- ,, 

Genus Grainuiatnptila. 

1>. (3N2> G. .striata — Striat<5<I ,, ,, 

Genus Thaninoeataphu.s. 

(3N3) T. picntus — Whitc-wiugcd Shrike- ,, 

Genus Gaiupsorhynchus. 

1). (3S4) (4. rufulus — Whitc-hcrw-led „ „ 

Genus Pyctorhis. 

1*. (385) P. siiioiisi.s — Yellow-eycd Babbler. 

P. (3S(>) P. lon^irustris — Barker Ycliow-cyed „ 

Gbni’s Trichnstoiiia. 

(387) T. Ablwtti — Bro\vii-l>acko<l Tit- „ 
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Genus Aldppt*. 

T', (.*3SS) A. iiii^aloiiHis — Nopal Quakcr-tlirnsh. 

1). (.‘3S9) A. iK)it>cophala — Noilgherry ,, ,, 

7>. (390) A. atHcev*s— Black-headed * Wi’cii-liabhlcr. 

Genus Strachyris. 

I). (391) S. iiigi-iceps — Black-thr»»atc<l „ 

y>. (392) S. iiyrrh<>ps — Ke<l-l»illed 

IK (393) S. ruticcps l{<Ml-hcado<l ,, 

IK (39 1) S. ehrysa'a--Goldi-n-h(*adcd 

Genus Mixontit!. 

(39r>) M. rulticapilhis - Vi*llo\v-l)ivast«*d \Vivii-lial»l*lci'. 
(Jen us Timalia. 

Ik (39(5) T. pileata — Ived-cappcd ,, ,, 

Geni s Dimictia. 

JJ. (397) I), hypcrythra- IJiifcu^-hellied ,, ,, 

D. (39<'<) I), albogularis — White-throated ,, 

Genus IVllcrneuin. 

J\ (399) P. ruHceps — Spotted ^ „ 

Genius |*oinatoriiiims. 

D. (100) P. nifieollis — Pufous-neeked Seiinitar-babbicr. 

IJ. (401) P. fernigiiio.su.s— (’oral-billcd ,, 

D. ( 102) P. .sehistieeps— Slaty-hea<led ,, ,, 

f). (403) P. lcue<»gastor — Gould’s ,, ,, 

1>. (404) P. Horsfieldii — Southern ,, 

D. (105) P. erythrogonys- I{usty-cheek<*<l ,, 

Genus Xiphuraniphus. 

]J. (40(5) X. siiporciliai'is — Slender-billed. 

Genus Garrulax. 

I). (107) G. leueolophuH — AVhite-erested Laughing-Thrush. 

D. (408) G. eicrulatuH — Grcy-sidtal „ „ ♦ 

J*. (409) G. Dolc-sserti — Wynaad „ 

JK (410) G. nifieollis — Kiifoas-ncckeil „ ,, 

1). (411) G. albogulari.s - White-throated ,, „ 

D. (412) G- iKJctorulis — Black-gorgete»l .. „ 

Jj. (H3) G. monih'gor — Noek-IacCil ,, „ 

D. (414) G, oeollatus-- Whitc-«i»otte<l ,, „ 
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'Genus Trochaloi>tcroii. 

1). (416) T. erytlirooephalurii — RctMieadfcI Ivaugbiufj-tbrusli. 

(^li^) T. cbrysopterum - Vellow-wiiigcd „ „ 

D. (417) T. mibunicolor — Plain-colored „ „ 

D. (418) T. vanogatum— A’^ariogated „ „ 

1). (419) T. attino — Black-faced „ ,, 

D. (420) T. gtjuamatum -Blue-w'iiiged ,, ,, 

JK ( 421 ) T. rufogularc — Biifous-cbiiined ,, „ 

I). ( 422 ) T. pbceiiicouiii — Crimson- winged ,, ,, 

P. (123) T. cachiiiuaiis XciJgharry ,, ,, 

1 \ (121) T. Jordoni lianasore ,, 

}‘. ( 426 ) T. lineatuiii — Strcake<l ,, ,, 

/'. (420) T. setafer — Bristly „ ,, 


Genus Actino<lura. 

JK (427) A. Kgcrtoiii — Hufoiis Bar-wing. 

J). (428) A. nipalcnsis — Hoary „ „ 

Genus Sibia. 

l>. (429) B. capistrata — Black-headed Sibia. 

I>. ( 4 * 10 ) S. pienoulcs -- Long-tailtnl 

Genus ^^canthoptila. 

/*. 4.11) A. Nipalensis — Spiny Babbler. 

Genus Malacocircns. 

Ik ( 162) M. tcrricolor - Bengal ,, 

]\ (466) M. griseius— Wliite-headed 

IK (16 l) M. Malabaricus — -lungk* ,, 


P. (465) M. Somervilloi — Kufous-taile<l ,, 

D. (466) M. Malcolini — Large Grey ,, 

Genus Layardia. 

P. (467) L. snbrufa — Kufon.s ,, 

Genus Chatarrham. 

P. (I 68 ) C. eaiulata — Striated Biisli-babbler. 

P. (469) hkirlei— „ Heed- „ 

Genus Megalurus. 

/>, (440) M. i)alustris — „ Marsh- „ 

Genus Cheotornis. 

(441) C. striatus — 


IK 


Grass- 
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Genvs Sohwnicola. 

P. (442) H. platyura — Broad-tailed Keed-bird. 

Gkni's Eui*ycercus. 

J\ (443) E. Buniesii- Eoijjf-tailed „ „ 


Family Brachyi»odida' ({^hort-IjOff^eil Thruslies). 

T. — Pyc’Nonutina-: ... 'fruc Bullnils. 

II. — rMYLI/>KNlTlllN.K ... (irceil .. 


III.- lUKNlN.K 


I{hu5-bir<ls. 


IV. — Ol{lOl.lN'.« 


Giiolos. 


Svn-FA.MiLY Fyeuonotiniv. 

Geni’s Hyiwii^etes. 

/>, (444) H. psaroides —Himalayan Black-bulbnl. 

P. (445) H. Neilgherrienais — Noilglierry ,, „ 

/>. ( 446 ) H. Ganeesa — Ghat ,, 

/). ( 447 ) H. McLellamli — Bufon 8 -beHio<l ,, 

Gesi'.s Heinixos. 

/>. ( 448 ) H. flavala— -Brown-eared ,, 

Geni s Alciirua. 

Jj, (449) A. striatu.s — Striatejl Green- „ 

Genus Criniger. 

]>. (450) C. ietcrieus — Vcllow-browod ,, * 

D. ( 451 ) C. flaveolus — White-throated „ 

Genus Ixos. 

JJ. (452) I. luteolus — White-browod Bush- „ 

D. (453) I. xarithola?mu 8 — Yellow-thronte<l „ „ 

Genits Kelaartia. 

* 

JJ. ( 464 ) K. iK 3 iiiciilata — Yollow-eared „ 
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D. 

Oknits Rubigtila. 

(455) R, gularis — Kuby-thi*oated 

Bulbnl. 

D. 

(456) R. flavivontris — Black -crested 

Yellow- „ 

D. 

CxKNi’s Brachypodius. 

( 457) B. poioeophalus — Grey-headed 


IK 

Genus Otocompsa. 

(-458) O. leucogenys — White-cheekefl 

Crested- „ 

1\ 

(459) O. leucotis — White-eared 

99 99 

P. 

(460) O. jocosa — Red- Whiskered 

99 


(tKNUS Pyononotus. 

/>. (461) P. py/^asus — Common Bengal BnJbuI. 

I*. ( 162) P. ha?morhons — „ Matlras „ 


Sub- F a m 1 1 A' Phyllor ni th i n b' . 
(Jeni's Phylloriiis. 


IK 

(463) P. Jerdoni — Common 

Green-Bulbul, 

P. 

(464) P. Malal>aricus — Malabar 

99 

99 

D. 

(465) P. aurifrons — Gold-fronted 

99 

99 

D. 

(466) P, Hardwiokii — Blue-winged 

99 

<9 


Genus lorn. 



P. 

(467) *1. Zoylonu-a — Black-headed 

9 ) 

99 

P. 

(468) .1. typhia — White-winged 

9 ^ 

99 

Sr 

B-Family Ironina*. 




Genus Irena. 



T>. 

(460) pnella — Fairy Blue-bird. 





( xxvii ) 


8 i:r.-FAMiLY OriolinR*. 

(tKNUS Oiiolus. 

T. — GoUhtn Giioles, 

J). ^1^70) O. kuiwloo — Indian Oi-iolo. 

(471) (). indicua — Black -iiaix*d Indian „ 

/*. (472) O. inolanooephalus-— tloiijral Blnck-bca<lod ,, 

( 17*0 O. coyloneii.sis — Southern ,, ,, ,, 

/). (174) O. Traillii -Maroon 


Fam 1 lA' Syl \ iada'. 

I. — SAX IC( )LIXu-K— -Stono-i-lmts fuul Whoat-ears. 
ri.— HrTIC’TLIJX.F Ked-starts and Buslwhals. 

I II. - ( ’ A L AMOU K R PI X/K— ( J rass- warblers, 

IV. - DKV.MOICIX.K- Wren- 
V.-PHYLLOSC’(lPIX,K- Tree- 

VI.— SVJA'IIX.K -drey- 
V 1 1. — MOTACII J JX.K Wa^dails and Pipits. 


Si ' n-F,\:\f i ia* Sa.xieolime. 

CtKNI’s Copaychns. 

J). (475) O. aaularia — Majrpi<'-R<»bin. 

(iKNl’s Kittaeincla. 

P. (47G) K. inaeroura — Shaina. 

Gkni's Myionicla. * 

(477) M. Icueura --- White-tailed Blue-chat, 


/>. 



( xxviii ) 


Genus Grandaln. 

D. (47ft) G. crjelicolor — I joiig- winged Bliie-chat. 

Grni's Thamnobia. 

9 

P. ( 479 ) T. fulicata — Indian Black Robin. 

P. (4ft0) T. Cambaiensifi — Brown-backed Indian „ 

Genus Pratincola. 

D. (4ftl) P. caprata — White-winged Black „ 

P. (482) P. atrata — Neilgherry „ 

P. (48.3) P. Indica — Indian Bush-cbat. 

/>. (484) P. leiicura — White-tailed „ „ 

P. (485) P. iiiHignis — Large „ ,, 

IK (486) P. fcrrea — Dark Grey ,, ,, 

(lENUS Rhorlophila. 

P. (487) R. inelanolcuca — Black and White „ „ 

(tKNUS Saxieola. 

P. (488) S. lencuroitles — Indian White tailed Stone-chat. 

I\ (489) S, picata — Pied ,, 

D. ( 490 ) S. Icueomola — White-headed ,, 

P. ( 491 ) S. a;nanthc — Wheat-ear. 

P. (492) S. deserti — Black-throated ,, 

Genus Cercomela. 

P. ( 49 . 3 ) C. rnelanura — Black-tailed Rock-chat. 

P. (19 4) C. fuisca — Brown ,, ,, 


Sur-Famtly Rnticillinnp. 

Genus Ruticilla. 

/>. ( 495 ) R. phainicura — PInroi'>oan Redstart. 

P. (496) R. j>hfenicnroide8 — Allied „ 

J). ( 497 ) R. rufiventris — Indian „ 

It. (498) R» Hodsonii — Hodgson’s „ 

7>. ( 499 ) R. erythrogastra — ‘White-winged „ 


26 



( xxix ) 


P. (500) T?. imrorea — lieeves’ Kcflstnrt. 

(501) 1{. schissticops — Slaty-hea<lecl „ 

P. (502) K. ingrogularis — Black-throatcd ,, 

D. (503) R. frontalis — Bhio-fronted „ 

D, (504) K. cceruloocephala — Blue-headed „ 

D. (505) R. fuliginosa — Plumbeous Water-robin. 

Genus Cheemorrornis. 

D. (506) C. loucocophala — Whito-capped fiodstart. 

Geni's Ijai'vivora. 

D. (507) L. cyana — Blue Wf)od-chat. 

Genus lanthia. 

D. (50?^) I. eyanur.a — Whitc-bi'oasted Blue Wood-ehat. 

/>. <’509) I. hyiHjrythra- Rusty-throated „ ,, ,, 

I\ (510) T. sui»erci Haris — R\ifou.s-l>clHod Bush-chat 

Genus Tarsiger. 

D. (511) T. chrsyapu.s — Golden ,, ,, 

(4enus Calliope. 

P’ (512) C. KaiatschatlccnsiH — Common Rubv-throat. 

IK (513) C. iKJctoralis— White-tailed „ 

< Jenu.s Cyanocula. 

I>. (514) C. suecica — Indian Blue- 


Su r.-F AMILY Calamoherpina'. 


Geni'.s Acrocephalu.s. 


i>. 

(515) A. bruiiiiesceiis — I^rge 

Reed-warbler, 

D. 

(516) A. dumetorum — Lesser 



P. 

(517) A. agricolus — Pafldy 

Field- 


P. 

(51 S) A. olivaeeus-Thick-billed 

Reccl- 



Genus Dumeticola. 



P. 

(519) I). Affinis— Spottwl 

If 

tf 



( XXX ) 


(jrKNrs ]jOOU8tol]<a. 

(520) L. ccrthiola — Lossur Iveod-Warblor. 

D. (521) L. riibo.scoris — lluddy ,, „ 

Gkni’s Tribura. 

D. (522) T. lutooventris — Plain Brown „ „ 

Gkni's Horornie. 

Ih (523) H. fnlviventris — Fnlvous-bollicd Ilill-Warlder. 

J). (524) If. flavivontris — Yollow-bollied „ ,, 

If. (525) II. fuliprinivontcr — Smoky ,, ,, 

If. (520) H. fortipos — Stron#r-footed „ „ 

Gkni s Horeites. 

D. (527) If. bnninifrons — Kub)»is-capi>cd „ ,, 

P. (52<'^) 11. pollicaris — StronK-c'lawo<i „ „ 

J*. (529) H. major — Larfti* ,, ,, 


Sir.-F.XMii.Y 1 )r.ymoicina*. 

CxKNl’s Orthotoinui?. 

iK (530) (). loiiKicanfla — Indian Tailor-bird. 

D. (531) O. coronatns — Gold-headed Tailor-bird. 

Gkni’s Prinia (10 (ail feathers). 

I) . (532) P. havixentria — Ynllow-bellied Wrcn-AA’'arbler. 

/>. ( 533 ) P. Adamsi—- White-bellied ,, ,, 

P. ( 534 ) P. socialis — Dark ash.v ,, „ 

Tf. ( 535 ) P. Stewarti — Stewart’s „ „ 

P. (536) P. gr.ocilis — (12 tail feathers) 

Franklin’s ,, ,, 

i>. ( 537 ) P. cinoreo-capilla — Hodgson’s „ „ 

P. ( 53 s) P. HfKlgsoni — Malal»ar ,, ,, 

Geni’s Gisticola. 

J) . ( 539 ) C. schmnieola — Rnfoiis Grass- Warbler.' 

/). ( 540 ) C. orythrocephala-— T{ed-hea<led ,, „ 

D. (541) C. Tytlori — Cream-coloured „ „ 



( xxxi ) 


Genus Gramiuicola. 

P. (542) G. Beiigaloiisis — Ijtirge CJrass- Warbler. 

Geni’s l>rynK)ipufs. 

1 ). (543) IX inornatvis — Cornmon Wroii- „ 

D. (544; D. longicaudatus — Long-tailed „ „ 

P. (545) D. sylvalicus — Jungle „ „ 

D. (546) D. neglectus — Allied „ ,, 

Genus Suya. 

D. (547) criiiiger — Brown Mountain ,, ,, 

D. (54H) S. fviligitiosa — Dusky Hill- „ 

D. (549) S. atrogulari.s — Black-thro.ated ,, ,, 

Gexis Burnesia. 

D. (550) B. lepida — Streaked . ^Vren- „ 

Genus Frunklinia. 

P. (551) F. Buehanani — Kufou.s-fronled ,, 


S i' 1 5-F a M 1 1., y F h y 1 Iosco pi n tv . 


Geni’s Neorni.s. 


L>. 

(552; 

N. Hjivolivaceta — Alnirranl 

Tree-W 

arblcr 


Genus 

Phyllopneuste. 



P. 

(553) 

F. rania — Syke.s' 




Genus 

Phylloscopus. 



It. 

<"554) 

P. tristis — Brown 



D. 

(555) 

P. ftiscat\i8 — Dusky 



IK 

(556) 

Ip magnirostris — I.rfirgc billotl 



D. 

(557) 

P. trochilus 

Willow- 

1 * 

IJ. 

(55S) 

P. lugubri.s— -Dull-green 

Tree- 


D. 

(559) 

P. nitidiis — Bright-green 

5? 


ft. 

(560) 

F. viriclanus — Greenish 

1 1 

19 

D. 

L561) 

P. atfinis— -Tickell’s 

1 » 

99 

D. 

(562) 

P. indicus — Olivaceous 


99 



( xxxii ) 


Genus Keguloides. 

I>. (563) K. occii>italis — larger Crowuod Warbler. 

D. (564) K. trochiloides — Median „ „ 

D. (565) R. proregulus— Crowned Tree- „ 

D. (566) R. chloronotus — Yellow-rumped „ „ 

D, (567) R. viridiperinis — Green-winged „ 

D. (568) R. orochroa — Bar-winged ,, 

Genus CuHcipeta. 

1). (569) C. Burkii — Black-browed ,, 

I) . (570) C. cantator — Lesser ,, „ 

Genus Abrornis. 

]J. (57 1) A. schisticeps — Black-eared ,, 

J) . (572> A. xanthoschistos — Grey-headed „ 

1>. (573) A. albo-superciliaris — White-browed ,, 

D. (574) A. flaviventris — Yellow-lxjllied „ 

IJ. (575) A. iMjliogenys- Grey-cheeked ,, 

1). (576) A. aftinis — Allied „ 

D. (577) A. albogularis — M’hite-throated ,, 

1). (578) A. castaneocops — Chesnut-hcaded „ 

Genus Tickellia. 

i>. (579) T. llodgsoni — Broad-billed „ 

Gem’s Rogulns. 

1), (580) R. Hinmluycnsis — The Gold-crest 


Suii-FAMILY Sylviina’. 

Genus Sylvia. 

1>. (581) S. orphoa — Ijargc Black-cam>ed „ 

P. (582) S. attinis— Allied Grey warbler. 

7). (583) S. eurriica — l^esser White-Throat. 



( xxxiii ) 


Sub-Fam 1 LY Motaeillinic. 

1. — Hill wac;tail.s or Forkt«ils. 

11. — Wa<;tails. 

IIT.- *Tit-LAKKS (streaked i>Kimago). 

Genus Eiiicurus (Hill Wagtails), 

D. (584) K. macailatiis — Spotted Fork-tail. 

D. (585) E. ininiacolatus — Black-hacked „ „ 

D. (586) E. schistacous — Slaty-backc<l ,, „ 

D. (587) Sconleri — Short- tailed „ ,, 

D. (H631) E. guttata — Eastern Spotted „ „ 

D. (588> E. nigrifroii.s — Black-fronted „ ,, 

IT. — JratfUiih. 

1st. ^^'a^or-Wa^'tails. 

Genus MotacilHna*. 

7>. (589) M. \ra<Ieraspatana— Pied Wagtail. 

D. (590) M. Iu7.oiiion.sis — Whito-fac*c<l 

1*. (591) M. dukhnnosis — Blsick-faced ,, 


2nd. Woofl WagtiiiLs. 
Genus Calohatcs. 

I>. (592) C. sulphvirca — Grey and Yellow 


.3rd. Field Wagtails. 
Genus Budytes. 

/>. ( 593 ) B. viridis — Indian Fiold- 

/*. (59 1) B. citreola — Vcllow-headod 

m 

4th. Garden Wagtails. 
Genus Nemoricola. 


1* 


r. 


( 595 )* N. indica — Black-hreaatcd 



( xxxiv ) 
Ist. Tree IMpits. 


Genus Pipa«tes. 


7). 

(696) P. a^iis — Indian 

Tree Pipit. 

T). 

(697) P. arboreus — European 

>> >> 

D. 

(598) P. moniaiius — Hill 

yj yy 


2nd. Tit-Iiarks. 



Genus Corydalla. 


7). 

, (599) C. Riehardi — Ijar/,'c 

Marsh-Pipit. 

7>. 

^600) C. rufula — Indian 

Titlark. 

n. 

(601 ) C. striolata — Earg:e 

yy 


8rf1. Stono-Pii>it or Lark Pipits. 

Genus A#?ro<iroma. 

P. ^602) A. campestris Stone-Pipit. 

P. (603) A. oinnaniomea — Rtifotis Rock- „ 

P. (604) A. sordida — Brown ,, „ 

4tli. Trne PijMts. 

Genus Anthus. 

D. (60r)) A. cervinns — Vinou.s-throaterl Pipit, 

Genus Heterura. 

r. (606) H. sylvana — ITpland Pipit. 


Family Ainpolida'. 

Si T n-F AM IL Y T joiotricli i na*. 

I. Bhui Thrtufh-Tih. ^ 

* 

Genus Cochoa. 

D, (607) C. purpurea — Purple Thrush-tit, 

D, (608) O. viridis — Green • „ 



( XXXV ) 

IT. Leioftichea? ( Ilill-tih). 


Gkni’s Ptoruthius. . ' , 

D. (609) P. erythroptenis— Red- winged Rhrikc-Tit. 

D. (610) P. rnfiventer— -Rufons-lielliod „ „ 

Genus Allotrius. 

D. (611) A. ccnobarlms — Chesiiut-throatcd „ „ 

Geni’s Cutia. 

/). (612) C. niiMiloiisis — Yello\v-l)<ackcd * „ „ 

Genus licioptila. 

IK (613) li, anncctans — Slcnder-ltilled „ „ 

Genus I.ciothrix, 

I) . (614) L, luteus— Red-billed Hill-Tit. 

D. (615) li. argciitauri.s — Silvcr-cnred „ „ 

Genus Siva. 

D. (616) S. strignla — Strii^c-throate^l ,, ,, 

JK (617) S. cyanouroptora — Blue-winged ,, ,, 

Geni’s Minla. 

D. (61H) M. ignotincta — Ked-tailcd „ „ 

D. (619) M. eastaniceps — Cliesimt-headed ,, ,, 

JK (620) M, cinoreii — Dusky-green ,, ,, 

Genus Proparus. 

J^. (621) P. ehrysoeus — Gold-breasted Tit-Babbler. 

J) . (622) P. vinipcctus — Plain Bi*own Hill-tit. 

III. Trule(f. 

Genus Ixulus. • 

D. (623) I. Havicollis — Yollow-napod Flower-pecker. 

D. (624) I. occipitalis — Chosnut-hoaidod „ ,, 

J). (625) I. striatus — striate<l ,, 



( xxxvi ) 


OftNiTs Ynhhia.- 

2^.'' (626) Y. Rularis — Strii^e-throated Flower-pecker. 

' P. . (627) Y. occipitalis — Slaty-headed Hill-tit. 

Pt (62}<) Y. iiiKrinioiituin — Black -chinned Plower-peoker. 

OENlfs Myzoriiis. 

TK (629) M. pyrrhonra — Fire-tailc<l „ ,, 

CtENI’s Krpornis. 

7>. • * (fi.^O) K. xaiithcilcuca — White-}»ollied ,, ,, 

(Jeni’s Zosterops. 

IK (6.‘n) Z. pali>ol>rosns — Whitc-eye<l Tit 

(tENI's Sylviiwinis. 

/>. (6.‘i2) S. mo<lc.stu.<5 — Vcllow-browcd Flowcr-peckcr. 

( T KN I’s C'c phalopy rn.s. 

/>. Hninniiccps — Flame-fronted. 


Srn-FAMil.v I’arinn’. 

(Jeni's .'Ff^ithaliscns. 


n. 


yVj. orythroccpbalus — Hcfl-hoacloil 


]>. 


yK. iouschistos - Rnfous-froiiti^rl 


]). 


yK. nivoo^xuJnris — Whifo-th mated 



(iKN’rs 

Lophophanes. 


IK 

(6;17) 

L. diehrous — Brown-ercstod 


IK 

fOCiH) 

L. mclanoli)plios (’rcKte<! 

Black- 

/K 

(669) 

L. rubidivciitris-"' Kufoits-belliod 

crcstcd- 

Shnlu 

(640) 

L, rufonuehnlis Simla 

Black 

D. 

(641) 

I i. Bea\ ajii — Sikkim 

99 


Tit. 




27 


99 



( xxx\ii ) 


(tKNI s Pnni!>. 


It. 

(042) 

’. OMlKwIius— 

-llinialayan 

Cole 

-'Pit 

It. 

(04:1) 

*. Alkiiisoni 

Sikhim 



Jt. 

'OH) 

\ niontirolus (JrtMMi liacki'd 


' * 

JK 

(045) 

*. cinorco.'i'- 

liaiinti 

Gre\ • 


P. 

(010) 

’. Nucliali.s 

White winded 

Kl.ack- 



Gems 

Machlolophus. 




It. 

(017) 

.M. xaiithoL'onys Yellow clicckod 



I). 

(Ol.s) 

M. .Icnhaii- 

Southern 

)'elh»w 


JK 

(OR)) 

M. spilinotus 

- I’lnck-spolled 

'■ 

* * 


Gknxs 

Mclanochlora. 




IK 

(050) 

M. Snitanea- 

Sultan 


\ \ 


Srn-FAMiLY Appontoriimx 
Geni'S Aocentor. 

D. (051) A. iniTnaculntu« — Maronnc-haokofl Arocntor. 

J). (052) A. iiiiKiIoiisis — I.arj;o iliinalayan 

]). (05:1) A. altaicus— Hiinnlayati ,, 

1). (054) A. stiophiatus — Ktjfous ltrea.stc<l 

r. (055) A. Iluttoiii — Illaok-throalod „ 

P. (050) A. nilteculoifles — Koltin 

/>. (H7U>) A. .Tonhaii -.Ifrclon's 


Tiifti- ( 'toii /O'-! n'>. 

Family Corvida-, 

SrivFAMiLV (Wviiup. 

Gents CVh'vh.h. 


7'i7w (057) (^. corax- Kuropcan Raven. 

„ (05S) t)l>etaniis — Tibet ,, 

P. ((i5f)) C\ coroiie — Kiiro]H>aM Canioii (’row. 

I). (000) (’. culiitinatus~ - Imiiaii Corby. 

P. (001) C. internualiii.s- Illack liillcrow. 

P. (002) C. teiniiro.striH- S|<>iifler-billed Crow. 


It. (00:i) C. .spleiidoiis- Coiiiiiio)i Indian 

P. (004) C. frn^dlosus- The Kook. 



( xxxviii ) 


IjrKNlJS (>olu)US. 

/’ ((Hir)) C. nionodula — Coninmn Jackdaw. 

C-Jkni’.s NiicitVa^M. 

!'■ ((»<)(>) X. heTiiispila lliiiinliiynii Xul-Ci'cickcr. 

/' ((507) X. imdtimaculata — J«ir^:e spotted X ul Cracker. 

(iKNl’s I’ica. 

C ((WJS) 1*. IjoUanriisis iJiiiiaJn.vaii Ma/jpic. 


Si ii-FAMiliV GarruJiim*. 

Geni’s Garrulus. 

1). (669) G. bisiKJcularis — Himilayaii Jay. 

P. (670) G. laiiecolatiis — Black-throated Jay. 

Geni’s L roci-ssa. 

JK (671) C. siiicii.si.s — Rcd-billcd l>luc-Magi»ie. 

D. (672) U. davirostris — Yellow-billed Blue-Magpie. 

(iENl s Cissa. 

/>. (67j) C. Sinensis- Green Jay. 


Srn F.xmily l>ondroeittina'. 


Genus Dendroeittn. 



((>7 t) I>. I’ufa C'oniinon Indian, 

Mailin'.. 

/'. 

(ri7r>) j). pallitla - -I’ale 


IK 

(676) I), sinensis (iinudayan 


IK 

(677) 1). frontalis Black l>rowe<l 


r. 

(67s) 1). leueoj,'a.stra JjOiiM-tailed 

' 1 



( xxxix ) 


Sl’B*Family Frogilimo. 

Genus Fregilus. 

I). (679) F. llinialuyaiius Jlinmlnynii Gliougli. 

Geni s J*yrrhtK‘orax. 

iK (6S0) P. Alpiinis Alpiiir ,, 


Family stmnithi'. 

fc ^ 

Stl-Family Stuniiiijv. 

* 

Geni’s Stuinus. 

1\ (681) S. vidgaii.s - -( Nmiiuioii Starling. 

D. (682) S. uiiicnlor— Glossy Black Starling. 

Genus Stnrnoi»a.stor. 

J‘. (683) S. contra — Pie<l Starling. 

Gen I S Acridothcrcf*. 

IK (684) A. tristis — Coiinnun Myna. 

J\ (685) A. ginginianus - Ilank „ 

/'. (686) A. fnscus. 

(Jenus Temcnuchns. 

I\ (687) T. i>ago<laruin- Bliick-hcaded Myna. 

J\ (688) T. nialalKiricns --- .t»rey- ,, „ 

P. (689) T. Blythii White 

Genus Pastor. 

(690) P. rosous - Kuse-colored Starling. 



( xl ) 


Su«-FamiLy l^mprotoniiiia) ( Orakleif, Hill Alynm). 
Gknus tSaraglusua. 

(691) S, gpiloptera — 8potted-wiiiged Stare. 
Ueni:s ICulabes. 

/'. (692) K. roligio-sn - -Southern Hill-Myiia. 

Trriii (69.*i) K. intermedia- Nepal „ ,, 


Familv FriiiKiIlidK>. 

Sv I’.-Fami LY Ploteiua*. 



Genus 

I’lofCMlS. 



(694) 

I*, haya Coiiimou 

Wea^ er-Binl 


(69r>) 

P. inaiiyar Striated 


r. 

(696) 

P. Tleiigaleimis — Black-t hroated 

19 


Si’ 11 -Fa.m ILY Fstroldiuiv. 


()ENi:s Mniiia. 


/'. 

((597) M. nialaeea Bljurk-headcd 

M unia 

/'. 

(69.s) M. ruhroiiigia — Chesiiut-lK*llie<l 

1 * 

/'. 

(699) M. uiidulatii — Sjiotted 

9? 

/'. 

(700) M. pectoralis- Kufous-ljellied 

>9 

n. 

(701) M. striata -White-lwiekcd 

99 

j*. 

',702) M. aeuticauda— -Himalayan 

99 

IK 

(70.‘l) M. Malalmricji— Plain Brown 

99 


Genus Estrelda. 


r. 

(704) E. aniandava -Hed Wax-bill. 



(70ri) E. formosa- -Green ,, „ 



Si'h-Family Fawseriim*. 



Genus Pas-ser. 

(706) P. indicus — Indian House 

Sj>arrow 


(707) P. .salicicolus —Willow 

99 


(70N) P. ciimamomeus — Cinnamon-heade<l 

• ^ 


(709) P. pyrrhonotus — Kufous-1»acketl 

99 

JK 

(710) P. montanus - Mountain 

99 

r. 

(711) 1*. flavicollis - Yellow-neeked 

99 



( xli ) 


Sub-Family EmboriKiueo. 

I. Ti-ne Jhmtinift^. 

Gknus Emberizti. 

/'. ( 712 ) E. i»ithyoriiis ---Whito-crowiietl l>uiitiii;L! 

1). (713) E. eia-- Whit«-bro\vc<1 

1\ (714) E. Stracheyi — Whito-iioekt'd 

/>. (715) E. hortulaiui Ortolan 

(716) E. Huttoni — Grey- necked 
/'. (717) H siKwlocephala — Blaek-faccil 

7'. (7 is) E. Stewart i - \Vhite-cai>i»c(l 

/*. (71}>) E. fiiscata — Grey-hea<lccl 

(720) E. i>u.sina — Dwarf 

II. Yrlhur t '(tfit-lumllltij'-. 

Geni's Euspiza. 

JK (721) E. mclaiiwcphala - -lilack-hcadcd 

/', (722) E. lutoola - lietl- 

/'. (723) E. aureola — Brown- 

Ill. r,v.> iftl bnuthuj. 

Gkni's MeIoi»hu«. 

!>. (724) M. nielanictcru.s — Cre.^lcd Black 


Sub-Family Frinjiillina*. 


1 . (tru.^bru/.s. 

( »ENUS IlesiKiiiphona. 

/>. (725) II. icterioiilcs- Black and Yellow Groslwak. 

/•. (726) 11. affinis — Allied 

Gkni s Myeerolms. 

7>. (727) M. melanoxaiithoH — S|K»tUj<l-win«cd ,, 

/'. (72S) M. cariii|x:.s — White-winded „ 
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Gknus P3rrrh«la. 

]>. (729) P. erytlirocophala — Ked-headecl Bull-finch. 

Jh (7.30) P. eryfchsica — Red-hroasted „ 

. y>. (7.31) P. iiip<alcnRiR — Brown „ 

J>. (7.32) I*, anrantiapa— Orange „ 

O KN i :s Pyrrhoplcctes. 

Jf. (7.3.3) I*, cpaulet-ta — (lolden-headod BLnek Biill-finoh. 

III. ( 'roas- hit Is. 

Oknts l^oxia. 

Jt. (7.34) li. lliinalayana — Himalayan C’roKs-1»ilI. 

(iKNl’s Ha'inatospiza. 

J). <73,5) IT. sipahi — Scarlet (Tvoshoak. 

( J KN rs l*roi*yrrhnla. 

J>. (7.30) P. snblieinacliala — Ucd-headcd Uosc-finoh. 

IV. J !ospfinc)tfs. 

( rKN rs Cari:)odaeus. 

J) (7.37) C. rubieilla-— Caucasian 

/• (7.3S) crythrinu.'s — Common 

(tKNI's Propas^ser. 

WMf. (7.39) T'. iodoiieplu.s — Spotted-wingctl 

W.H. (7 40) T’. thura — White-browed 

/>. (741) P. rhodochlaniy.H — Red-mantled 

/>. (742) P. rhodochrous Pink-browed 

/>. (74.3) P. pulcherrimn.s — Beautiful 

J} (.744) P. frontalis — Sikkim 

Jt. (74.5) l\ Murrayi — Murray’s 

(tKM's Pi*ornrdueli.s. 

Jt, (74<)) P. Nipalensis---I)ark 

Oknps Pyrrhospi/a. 

W.Il. (747) P. punicoa— Large Ked-breastod 


Rose-finch. 


>> 

'' >> 


» * >1 
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y. True Fivchex. 


IK 

(tKNI's Cnllarauthia. 

(74S) C\ Burtoni — Kod-browod 

Fitifch. 

I), 

(tENI's Carduelis. 

(749) C. caiiioeps — Himalaysui 

Oold-Fiiioli. 

IK 

(tKNI S C'hrysoniitris. 

(750) C. spinoidof?-- Himalfiyaii 

Siskin. 

JK 

OEM’S Metoponia. 

(751) M. pHsilla— tTold-hcado<l 

Finch. 

IK 

(tENI’s Friiifrilla. 

• 

(752) V. montifrinsilla— Moiuitain 

< % 

IK 

(tKNI’s Frinjtillaiida. 

(75.*1) F. nenioricola — Ilimnlayaii 

Lark- ,, 

Sri! 

i-FamilV' Alaudina*. 



T. Iin.'>h-Lurh'>. 

(tENI's Mirnfra. 

(754) M. 

\*>\\sk-\.avk. 

IK 

(755) M. affinis- Madras 


p. 

(75f>) M. erythroptora — IJod-winjrod 

f 1 

p 

(757) M. eantiliniiH — Sinj'in;' 


IK 

fl. 7'n//‘ f/.n-hx. 

Okni's Amnionaiios. 

(75f<) A. pha*iiieura — Itnfous-tailod 

Finch-lark. 

P. 

(759) A. lusitaiiica-- Palo riifouK 


P, 

Oknits I’yrrhulandin. 

(760) p, jon'KOA --{ilaok-ltcilicd 

4* 4J 
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(tKNi;s Calandrolln. 

J*. (761) bracjhydaetyle — Short-tood or Social I^ark. 

(iENiTs Alaudala. 

(762) A, raytal — Indian Sand- „ 

(lENi's Otocoris. 

/'. (763) O. penicillata Horned- ,, 

(764) {), lonjgfirostris --'Lonjj-billed ,, ,, 

(tFINTs Spizalanda. 

J*. (76n) S. dov'a — Small crest crl ,, ,, 

(iENi's Alanda. 

J>. (766) A. trilM>rhyncha — FTimalayaii Sky- ,, 

/'. (767) A. i^ul^tila — IiKliait ,, 

l\ (76S) A. Malabarica — Crestc<l Malabar 

(lENTs (talerida. 

/'. (760) (t. cnstala — Lar;?e crested „ 

III. Defert Lurhn. • 

(Jf.ni’s (VHbilaiula. 

(770) desert orniM Itesert. ,, 








Fig. in. 


1. 

Conirostral. 

Conus = cone, 
rostrum = beak. 

2. 

Dentirostral. 

Den(t)s = tooth, 
rostrum = beak. . 

3. 

Fissirostral. 

Fissus — cleft, 
rostrum = beak. 

4. 

Tenuirostral. 

Tenuis = thin, 
rostrum = beak. 

5. 

Longirostral. 

Longus = long, 
rostrum = heak. 

6. 

Prossirostral. 

Pressus p.p. premere-press, compressed, 
rostrum = beak. 

7. 

Cultirostral. 

Cultrirostris, Cultur a knife 
rostrum = beak. 

8 . 

Lemellirostral. 

Lamella = a thin plate, 
rostrum = heak. 


a = Conirostral hill of Hawfinch. 

h = Deutirostral hill of Shrike. The notch, nick or tooth of the 
bill of the Dentirostre.s is not to he confounded with the 
tooth of the hill of certain birds of prey, as the falcons, nor 
with the series of teeth of the lamellirostral birds — 
ducks, etc. 

c = Fissirostral bill of Goatsucker. 

d = Tenuirostral „ Honey-sucker. 

/= Pressirostral ,, Lapwing. 

g = Cultrirostral „ Heron. 

^ = Lemellirostral „ Duck. In Cuvier’s classification, the 4th 
family of his 6th order of birds (Palmipedes). 

They contain those which have the bill lamellosodentate and 
covered with soft skin with nail at end, as ducks, geese, swans, 
flamingos. 




(3)— ORDigR GEMltORES (Kgeo««). 


In iiitnMl«n.in« thin fi^wily yt»ur 'earnest and thoughtful eoii- 
.sidtiialinii \vt! ikumI iiot trouble over <*ontro\er«ial grounds, whieh 
have |»res(!nt»'d hiany dittieidtiejj to Ornitholojfisls, to asi^ertaiii the 
in-oj'er i*laee. of these birds in the ^Ii^isiont^ or onjers into whfeh 
Nature Ins more or less di.slinetly (livided up the different elasaes 
of birds. NVe are a<*cuKtom<*d, generally, to lim! them anion;: 
(UiHiimouc ((Jame-birds). Somewhat artificial ;froupin;?« prewml 
many dithculties. \Vi> will contenl <Hirseh es, for two or three excel* 
lent reasons for accepting the |M).sition of Hviiiihirx ; Pigeons and 
|)o\es, at the end of fiu'rsmtny. a sort of Snb-onler of its own. If 
you look at, const ruetion of the feet, you will notice that all the toes. 
are, on the .same plane, that is to say they are decidedly jjerching 
birds, ill the .''Ume sense as I have avohled throughout 

this work anatomic coii.st ruetion of birils, as the chief olyect of our 
eu(|uiry is to enaitle u.s to get on more familiar terms with biitl.s in 
their natural surroundings. The next ilraw back, in ])]aeing the.se 
birds among is the fact that their .young one.s enter thi.'t 

world in a ealh»w .state, which di.s(]ualiHes them not a little from tnic 
(fame-birds. The last point I shoulfi ask .you to obseno is construc- 
tion of bill, which we, .shall consifler when dealing with (he various 
genera, Xtnertheless, our chief ilesire being to make the actjuain- 
taiice of birds in their wild state, any aid we can glean from Ornitho- 
logy cannot lightly be dispensed with. (triiiUorc.% or ('oUmba', as 
some call this group, is an order well marked out by nature, and 
known to all, that a descriptixe note is unnceo.ssary to enable one, 
to .sci>arat.e pigeons and doves from the rest of Tnses.'oi>‘s Their 
typical forms and *iuiet habits generally, are jiopularly known. Their 
short, .straight compressed bills are, usually, arched at the apex, in a 
way peculiar to this group. Though we find ourselves on the con- 
fino.s of the largest and most interesting Natural Order of birds — the ' 
rn/fcssan's, nevertheless, here, we are treading on the lioels of iiWms. 

Ill many respects tho.so birds remind us of game-birds, which show 
our near approach to this group. You xvill proliably have noticed . 
the soft fioshy membrane on the sides, near the nostrils. Pace is 
well plumed ; wings, in most of the genera are long and ^lointed : 
tail consisting of 12 or 1 1 feathers, 1(5 in a few ; tarsi short and 
strong, covered with small roundish seutolla ; legs feathered to the 
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knee ; toes fairly long. Their vaulted beaks, nasal fossa», cron and 
a few other details in structure, resemble lltmorcs. 


OKDER GEMn'OKh;s (Pigkons and Doves). 
Family TKERONID^ 
are divided into ; — 


T. — Tkeronix.k ... (Trccii Pigeons. 

II. -Caki*opiiagin.k .. InuK'rial Pig<M)ns. 

* 

III.--Pteix>I'odix.k ... (Jrivn Doves. 


Sr n-F A M I r.v T1 { E K’( )N I N vE. 

Are called Fruit eating pigeons, owing to their partiality for fruit 
and hemes, more .so than the remaining group.s such as wood pig(*ons 
etc. : — They have wing.s broader and .stronger, their flight is rapi«l 
and easy ; tail broad, hfiving 1 I feathers in most tlu^ species. 

CiKKKX Ph;W)Ns, when (;ompare«l with other birds of this group, 
are stout and heavy in build. Their plumage is greenish, with yel- 
low tints and latcbes here and thei'e. Their eyes are pr»‘-tty. a circle 
of blue within a red circle. These birds remain much in i)airs ; they 
are .social and gregarioirs. Their feet and legs are strong, giving 
them much freedom w'hilst feeding on berries. When at rest they 
arc <iuiet and sit close, coirseiiuently they are easily over lool\e<l. 

(JrENU.s SpilKNOCEUCl .s, bill fairly slender, a little lengtln(ned, 
towards the Ijase, soft and tiimid, a narrow nude space round llm 
eyes ; tail wedgc-.shai>ed with central feathers iiairow and elongated ; 
toes narrow. 

(77t<) SPHENOCKUCI S SPHKNI’RITS, KoLla Giycu is well 

known in Darjeeling. They come here in numbers during the rain.s 
usually making their appeaiance in August, when the 'place is dull, 
misty and wet, but they are not so ofteti ob.served as their human- 
like voice, song is heard, a soft musical, sort of cooing of several 
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i)otC8, proceeding from the. taller trees about the station. I have, 
often been asked the name of the . thrush which sings in a certain 
manner (imitating the sound). This question puzzled me, till my 
attention was drawn to Kokla. For those who want a good desorip* 
tion of this species I shall quote the following, from Blyth. “ The 
notes bear some resemblance to the human voice in singing, and are 
highly musical in tone, being considerably.prolonged and modulated 
but always ternnnating abruptly and every time the stave is repeat- 
o<l, exactly as before.” These birfis keep high up among the trees 
and feed much on berries and fruit. In size Sphenunis is 13 inches ; 
bill bluish ; irides blue an<l red ; legs red ; colour of the male is 
green, with a reddish tinge on the heafl and breast ; shoulders of 
the wings and back are maroon ; quills black, tail above, green ; 
breast orange bu(T and lower iwirts cinnamon. There are but few birds 
whi(ih can bent Kokla for devotion to its mate. I remember pur- 
chasing, a couple of newly caught lurds, mother and young one, as I 
was placing them in my big cage, I was surprised to hear .a male 
Kokla on a tree over head calling in a mournful manner. The 
w’oodman, who brought the bird.s, saitl that, that was the pair, which 
had remained on the tree above, his hut for nearly three days, and 
had followed him, a.s he carried the captives, <iuite five miles. It 
1(»ok up its abode in the trees above the house. Kvery now and 
then, as it caught sight of its imprisoned comixinions it uttered a 
cooing like .song, more like a wail, which differed from the human- 
like song, one is accustomed to hear at this season of the year. 1 
liafl eventually to liberate Mrs. Kokla and her son for various 
reasons. 

PlN-T.\ll.Kl) species is often met with on trees growing on Itanks 
of the Runjeot River, also ^Sp} rat iat. Green liiii)eriaJ Pigeon \ In'<igni'<, 
Rronzc-backed Imperial alamt elevation of Kurseong. 


Family COLITMBID/K. 

These birds differ from the former, chiefly in habits, they frequent 
the ground more, in preference to jierching on trees. Bill horny at 
the a|K)x ; tail u.sually of 12 feathers ; gape not wide ; tarsus longish : 
feet more suitable for the land. They feed much on seeds and buds. 
In colour .sombre, neck Iteautifully marked with glistening display 
of colours. 
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They arc dividwl into : — 

Patambin^i-: 

CofA’MBIN.« 

Macrobyoina*: 

Trim'RiNAc 


Woofl-pigeons. 
Rock-i»igcoiis. 
Long-tailed Doves. 
'Frue Doves. 


SrR-F.\Mir.Y PAI.FMHIX^^^ ( H'otM/piamtis or ('u^hats) 

F«‘et holli for iieri-lnng and feefling on the grjMinfl. 

These hirds freinunit well woodefl parts of the flistrift. 

(782) Ar.socoMi s pi nk kns, Purplf ll^oi il-pifjcoh. 

(783) Al.sf>fOMrs lIoDfisONll. S'prrllrtf }rt,o<f-pii/ro)i. I'he former, 
is found more [ne valent at Snkynpokri, the lattei- sp<*<ies in Sikkim 
about 10,000 feet elevation, also near 'rorgleo, and in the itine 
forests at Saiulakphu, whei’e they are e.xtremely shy and sorni take 
to flight tv'hen obsor^ed. Hill of these birds is small and compress- 
ed ; wings long : tail fairly even ; lateral toes uneven ; claws strong- 
er and more eur\efl than the n<!.\t group -the Cushats. 

The Purple Wood-pigeon, is more likely to be observed in Dar- 
jeeling than the si>eekled si>eeies. Cohnir geneially, is a sort of 
glos.sed gi’eenish purple, feathers more distinctly margined with ]uir 
]ile ; dull I'eddish on neck and .sides of the breast : sifles of 1 h<* 
neck bright .and glo.ssy, with Auryuig tints in which Amethest |turpl(‘ 
prevails, sides of brea.sl the same : head greyi.sh white ; wings an«l 
tail dark ; primaries grey ; underparts of the body feathers mu(!h 
paler ; bill tipped yellow : irides orsinge refl, enclf)siiig amber colour- 
e<l inner circle. Si/.c of pu7iii-riis i.s 10 inches : wing expanse 2 1 
inehe.s. These birds descend to the plains in the cold weather, 
where they are frc<(uently seen in imjre wooiled parts. 

Gk.N’I's Paia’MPA'K, ditTers from Jhjrtmus a good deal. They 
are better known as (hishtats, generally biggish sized birds ; tarsus 
is slightly longer and tail shorter : neck adornments light in cf)lonr. 

(784) PATA'MBrs f'A.sioTls, llhnnloyfin is usually made 

out by its bigger size, being about 17 inches in length, extent of 
wings quite 30 inches. These bir«ls are rare in Darjeeling. They 
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are inoro frequofitly observed at 12,000 feet elevation and over, in 
north Sikkim, on higher ranges, also beyond .Tongri and near the 
snows, where they are found when building their nests in spring in 
))inc forests. » Himalayan Cushats are gregarious, more so, in the 
breeding season, when they collect ij» fairly big numbers. They 
Ituild on, inaccessible places usually. Eggs as might be expected 
arc white. Though the shell is fine, the surface is pitted over with 
minute pores similar to game-birds’ eggs. The nest is loosely put 
together consistiiig of sticks and twigs, xisually on a fir branch, when 
found at that elevation. Colour of this Cushat is brownish grey ; 
sides of the neck and shoulders glossed with green and purple ; on 
side of the neck is a large, typical xwitch of light chesnut colour ; on 
the wings it has a white Iwir lengthways ; primary coverts black ; 
tail tipped ))lack, having a broarl ]>alo baiid : lower parts of the bird 
are reddish imrplc ; feet like most of the woofl-pigeons are red ; bill 
fi))ped with orange. 

Pat.itmiu s prLniRiroiJJs, Ddijcelintj irood-Pigpon, is 
somewhat rare here, though in the earlier days of Darjeeling, l»efore 
the wanton destruction of trees, this bird could l>e met without 
much difliculty, especially during winter. Like all the Cushats, it 
perfers a high altitude. It is about 1.3i inches in size. Predomi- 
nating colour is dusky grey ; sides of the neck glossed with green and 
purple ; tail blackish ; lower plumage is dove-grey ; breast bright, 
glossy green and purple : bill tipped w'ith yellow : irides yellow ; 
legs reddish. 


Su b-Fa m ily CO LTT.M 

PorK-PitJKONs dilTcr a goofl deal from Pahimhi'i. Tarsi are long 
and feet suitable for perching and progression on the ground. These 
are the blue stock-j)igeons, which have given us our domesticated 
birds. Spe(!ies likely to bo met with i»j the flistrict are intermedia 
t7S8) at a low elevation and leuconofa ; but these are rare and 
found chiofiy in out-of-the-way places. 

(790) CorAmiiA liEUcoNOTA, Jl'kife-beJlied. Iiock-pi</eon. I don’t 
think it will 1m' seen much below 12,000 feet elevation, as it is 
usually found near the snows, whore these birds rest in big numbers, 
congregate on boulders, an<l precipitous heights, beyond Jongri. 

The remaining species of Rock -pigeons are found chiefly in the 
l»lains. 


29 
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(791) Macropyoia tusalia, Bar-tailed Tree-dove^ or Cuckoo- 
dove as it is also called owing to its shape and structure. Its pecu- 
liar racket-like tail, which is typical of Cuckoos is noticeable and nar- 
row cross rays on the tail feathers found in some of the Cwsuli. 
These tree-doves prefer thick forests. When they occasionally come 
into Darjeeling, they keep much to the taller clumps of trees in 
preference to more open country. This bird taking into considera- 
tion its general structure and its habits, could safely be placed 
among the doves, though in ap|>carance, it is large and looks more 
like a wood-pigeon. This tree-dove, like all its family has no song 
but a gentle cooing, which is indulged in when resting. It is often 
seen feeding on hot bitter l)erries of the trees known as Nepal pepi>er 
which hill folk are so fond of grinding up into conserve to eat with 
their meals. Bar-tailed Dove is sleiuler in appearance, if has a 
long broad graduated tail, which is conspicuou.sly barred, a sort of 
rufous and ashy white. Tu'talifi is about 10 A inches ; wing expan.se 
22 inches ; bill black with a little lake colour : orbits red ; »)rbitar 
skin bright and pale in colour ; irides brown enclosed by a pink 
circle ; legs dull reddish. 


Sub-Family TURTITRIN.E (Do,r,^) 


Are a group of birds, well known to all, owing to their fame and 
social habits. Their <lelicacy of nature and buihl convey to us, 
many a quiet lesson of gentleness, artle.ssly displayed and devoid of 
timidity. Those birds feed on the land, chiefly on hard grain.s. 
They are generally, .'solitary in their habits, occrisionally .s(>on in 
small parties. 


Genus TURTUR, Turtle dorett, are more commonly known on ac- 
count of their typical call. They are found in the following 
groups : — 


(i) — Auriti 

(ii) — Maculicolles 

(iii) — Tigrini 

(iv) — Streptopelem 


Ruddy Turtle-Doves. 

Neck-laced (broad gorget) 

Turtle-Doves. 

Spotted Turtle-Doves. 

Ringed Turtle-Doves (half-collar). 


The first four species (792 — 795) might be placed, as birds found 
in the district at one time or another ; but they frequent lower 
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altitudes and are rarely seen much over 5,000 feet elevaddn, exeepir 
ing Twtvfr S^traUenm, Spotted Dove, which ascends a’ thousand or 
two, feet higher. Blyth say “ The coo to this dove is plainiave, and 
agreeable, something like ocft-rmuhoo, oot-rmo-oo ; but far ^from 
easy to express in writing ” — I should think so. The coo is certain* 
ly sweet and plaintive, and one longs to hoar it again. 


Family (JOUBIDvTi: (Gmuud-lhve^^). 


Si'h-Family PHAITN/E 

Bill is slender ; wings longish ; (ail short and rounded ; tarsus 
longer than Turturhin’ \ toes long especially the hind toe ; claws a 
hit curvetl. Phapinie arc beautifully marked, metallic hues of 
grooji chiefly. 

Obni's (.'liAl.(X)PHAl'S, hill i.s slender: wings longish 2nd and 3rd 
(piills longest ; tail fairly short and rounded ; tarsus unfeathered and 
longish ; toes long. Chalcophaps are chiefly found on the land ; hut 
take readily to the ti ee.s, where they roost for the night. Their 
flight is strong and swift. 

(79t<) Chaix.’OI’HAPs indicts, Bimw-mnycd Dare, rarely as- 
cends higher than Kurseong. It is usually found about 5,000 feet 
elevation. These birds seldom show themselves in more open 
country, they are more fro(|Uontly seen in dense bamboo forests ; at 
times coming on to jungle paths to feed. In habits, and charac- 
teristics generally, they are more like game-birds. ( '/mlcophapa is 
lOi inches in length ; bill coral red ; orbits flesh colour ; irides dark 
brown ; feet purplish red ; plumage of the male is shining emerald 
green with a golden tinge ; biick and wings dusky, more particularly 
the tail excepting outer feathers, which are greyish ; primaries also 
dusky ; a white, bar on the shoulders ; under iiarts, together with 
breast and neck are reddish brown in colour. 



(4)— ORDER RASORES. 


-ro:- 

Or Galliiiacefc comprise, what are more commonly called, Game- 
birds, which form au interestinp: Natural Oitler. Tliey appear chiefly 
to be known for the opiwrtunities they offer, on the wing, for testing 
the accuracy of a sporteman’s eye, and the pleasures, the pastime of 
shooting holds out to nimrods, also for the excellency of their savory 
meats. However admirable these qualifications are, I feel, that little 
can be julded to this phase, of the life history of game-birds, so that 
if we turn our attention in other directions, we will find a feast, 
pleasure and entertainment more in accordanjie with the scope of 
this work. The bill of these birds is short and vaulted, bent at the 
tip usually wattled near the base ; wings strong, short and rounded ; 
legs and feet strong and partly feathered. Males have usually, a 
tarsal spur ; hind toe short, excepting Titrvu which have no hind 
toe ; claws a little curved strong and blunt. The.sc birds, us\mlly, 
scrape the ground, whilst hunting for f4>od ; thus calle<l “ scratchers” 
or “scratching birds,” which habit among g.amc-l)irds is mor«‘ typical 
than was found among other Or<lers. They arc birds usually of 
large size and heavy build. Males are bigger in size, i?i most siKscics 
crested and with richly colourcfl plumage. Hasores indulge in 
dust Imth.s, chiefly b) rid themselves of all superfluity in the .shape 
of insects, .swilcs or undeveloped shafts (feathei’s) which have been 
irritating their skins, more so about the moulting season. We «in- 
not do letter than follow the groups, found in the accomiatiying 
list. 


A — Hind toe on the same plane. 

(i) — CRACIDriO. 

(ii) — MEGAPODIDyK. 


li — Hind toe rai.sed, or wanting. 

(iii)— PTEKOCLID.'h: 
<iv)— PHASIANHVE 

(v) --TETiaONIIbE 

(vi) — TINAMID.^: 


Saml-grouse. 

Plma.sanfs, etc. 

(riouse and Partridges. 
Bustard, qtiails, etc. 
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(J1 lh(!.st! ^^i’oui»s Nos. Ill, IV, V uiid VI aro fouud in India. Wc 
sli.all ^i.'iss over the Family J^fr-roclida', or Kock-groii.sc, as these Inrds 
(;hiefly frequent central Provinco.s ; sjindy districts around Agra, 
Delhi, etc., and the West of India. 


IV.— FARtiLY PHASIANIDAE. 

These well known birds have, the tail lengthened and broad. 
Hill longish when conipared with the next group Tetnionidig., Grouse 
and Partrulgos ; nostrils apart, face nude, with or without lappets 
aiid wattles as the case might bo, head of some of the species crested. 
Pheasants usually feed on the ground ; l>ut readily take to the trees 
when dist\irbed. Higher altitude pheasants roost at night among 
pine trees when available. This is more noticeable around and 
beyond Sandakphu. 


Sri!-F.\MiiA' PA VON INyE. 

Gkn’Ps Pavo, bill .slender and longish ; ero.st erect, a little like 
miniature flags, which flutter in the breeze ; orbitar skin nude ; tail 
of 1 S feathers, train lengthened and bcauRfully ocollate<l. 

(f<(),'0 Pa\'o CuisTATPs, Comiiivii I’cacock, belongs to a separate 
branch of the family. They are found in most ixarts of India. In 
the tli.striet they are frequently mot with in warmer valleys and in 
the Terai. On the llimalay.as they aro .seldom seen above 2,000 
foot. 1 fool that little can bo said of thi.s beautiful and interesting 
bird, as it is .so well known. It is a pretty sight to see a big num- 
luir of them together. I shall not readily forget a uni(|uu opi>oi'- 
t unity I had of observing over a hundred })eahens and cocks con- 
gregated together at an out-of-the-way Hindu temple of Kuntin- 
miggor, one hot aufl oppressive day in May, more so, as this place is 
near the Terai. It was latter i^art of the day, in the evening. 
Shadows of trees wore lengthening, before sun had sunk behind the 
mighty Himalayas. An >igcd, looking, priest, strolled out of the 
temple, with a big Iwuskct of graiji, and gave alwut, half a dozen 
loud echoing shouts, a few minutes later, a whirl of wings was heard, 
as peacof^ks came sweeping in, in all <lirections and settled in the 
court-yartl. There must have Ijeou near on a hundred binls of all 
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si^os. Tho old priest Hung grain in haudfvills in amongst thorn, 
without stint, and soon they wore pocking away merrily, for all they 
wore worth. They seomo»l tt) forgot thoir wild nature, and looked 
like a crowd of domesticated fowls. There were peahens with thoir 
well dev’olopod broods ; lordly peacocks struttcfl fearlessly about 
with magnificent tails. All of them, birds which had only a few 
minutes Ijeforo rushed into the nearest thicket at approach of a 
human being, or flown into long cle\>hant grass for safety at tho 
slightest rustle within earshot. I learimil later on, that this daily 
feeding of peafowls, at a fixed hour was an old established custom 
at the temple. I thought at the time, ample opportunities one had 
of observing habits and other peculiarities of these birds and how 
imich closer one could g<d to them, in their wild state, when once 
their confidence had been gtained. F^esxcocks can be looked ui)on as 
friends of animals, birds .and human beings generally. How often 
h.as one, when out shooting big game in the Ter.ai, been w.arned of 
the approach of a big tiger by the cries and restlessness of wild 
peacocks, not th.at these birds ne(*d fear .anything, themselves, from 
master stripes ; but as soon as they observe, the slow cat-like, stalk- 
ing of the man and his dusky companions, as is often the c.aso, ap- 
pro^hing the Tiger unprepared may be, i»cacocks .seem to <lo all in 
their power to attract attention to the imja'inding danger, not far 
ahead, much to the di.sgust of stripes. 

The next bird to follow the J*eacock is Argus Pheasant. It is 
sometimes called Pea-pheasant. These beautiful birds are ntit 
found in the district, "^ey fr<5«iuent more p.articularly Indo-Chi- 
nese districts to the o.ast and south of us. 


Si j5-P.\mily PIIASIANlNaE ( VhcuMiuU) 

freipient more or less the hill portions of India, in preference, 
temperate climates. Tail, in most of the species, is long ; he.a(i 
usually crested. 

Gknvs Loi'HOPHQitrs, has a i>ea-cock like crest ; bill lengthened 
and hooked at the tip ; tail short, slightly rounded at tho tip ; plum- 
age is rich green, with a metallic golden gloss. 

(804) l/fjl*llOl*llORL's IMI’EYANUS, Monaiil This boau- 

tifid bird is closely .allied to isMi-fowl, aiul «!onnoct tho latter birds to 
tihcasaiits. They remind ns not a little of both groups. Monaul 
phe.'isaiits iisefJ U> lx; found plentiful beyond Sniidakphu, .and the 
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wide stretching downs at Sikarghum ; but of late years they have 
preferred the more sequestered hills of Nepal on the other side of 
the range. These pheasants are met with usually above 11,000 
feet altitude, seeking in preference pine forests, which are met with 
at this elevation. They feed, chieHy, on seeds ; white (wild) ever- 
lasting daisies, and aconite roots which they are partial to. Whilst 
foraging, they use their bills a good tleal, and dig up the ipore friable 
soil (ground at this elevation is loose, easily operated upon) when 
feeding male birds, act sentry, for their more careless, and self- 
reliant hens, which fee<l in groups of twos and threes, whilst the 
ccxik bird, about a hundred yards off or more, works with extreme 
caution, always (on these hills) on a sharp look out, with his 
“weather eye” open for all emergencies. Either their sight or 
))owors of hearing arc so acute and accurate, that it is with remark- 
able care that any one can, on these hill slopes, get within close 
(piarters, to observe their habits and peculiarities. Once a cock 
bird gets alarmcfl, the shrill cry, a clkk-i'lkk-clicJ: can be heard for 
miles, startling the hens, and other foraging groups. CTsually the 
cry is taken up by another male, some half a mile away, and so on, 
till the neighbourhood is alive with their shrill clicking or cackling 
noise. These males are strong on the wing, and once raised, they 
sweep over the hill and down the gorge at a great speed, followed 
by the hens, a good way behind, and are soon lost to view, over 
crest of the hill, and down into deu.se fore.sts in Nepal. I often 
wondered, these monogamous households, don’t get a bit mixed up ; 
by what |)articular sign they re-collect again ; whether leaders ever 
got mixed up or trespass on anothers preser\ os, or loose sight of 
their hens, altogether, ’rhey don’t seem to care two raps, one way 
or the other, .iudging from the rapidity, and head long flight, hardly 
casting a second glance, or look for the .safety of the hens, after once 
the imperative warning has been given, (yall of the male is well 
known on these hills, a sort of qukk-qnkk-qukk, a double note of 
metfillic sound, which slowly terminates, long after their safe arrival 
in the more hospitable “ bush.” You will frequently see, Imdly pre- 
liarod skins of these binls, males chiefly, snared by hillmen ; brought 
in for sale, so it seems hardly necessary to describe these pheiasants. 
Tiophopborus is 24 inches in length ; colour of male, above, is bril- 
liant irridescont purple, on the back and neck ; head, with crest 
and throat bright metallic green, a golden gloss, over greater part, of 
the head, neck and body ;. wing-coverts, lower back and upper tail- 
coverts glossed with purple and green : quills black : tail cinnamon 
rufous ; lower parts of the body black. 

(805) Ceriornih satyra, Sikkim llornetl Pheasant. This beau- 
tifully coloured ])heaaant is found nearer the snows, where it used 
to be found in biggish numbers ; but now they are less frequently 
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mot with, owing to their indiscriminate slaughter by hillmen, who 
chiefly snare them. Skins much be dragged, hanging up for sale in 
the Bazar is a common sight. Owing to the ])right fiery rod colour 
of this Cerionih^ they have occasionally been popularly miscalled 
Argus or Bloo<l'pheasant. Both these birds are distinct from this 
species. Safi/m feeds much on tender parts of young shoots of fern 
leaves. They are not averse to eating Indian corn (maize). 

(<S07) IriiAfiiNls Cri’ENTUS, Clreen Blood-pheasunf. This beauti- 
ful aiul curious looking bird is difficult to find in its natural ele- 
ments on higher ranges of Singalillas. Some years back it used to 
be fairly plentiful, beyond Sandakphu. I saw big coveys on .several 
occasions .some years ago, now it is with difficulty you will meet a 
solitary pair on this .side of the range. These birds u.sually frntpient 
thick llhododcndron cover beside bigger .Thoras, generally near water, 
at times they are met with amongst pine forests. flhintinix feeils 
much on tender pine and juniper stocks arjil berrie.s. Bloofl-phea- 
•sants \»rcsent m.any peculiarities in striudure, some of Ihe males have 
as many as five tar.sal spur.s, usually throe are found, Jiecording to age 
of the bird. Hillmen tell us that after every two years a fresh 
spur is added, if this reckoning be correct a biid with three spurs 
would be aliout fi years old, and that its natural span of life seldom 
goes beyond 10 to 11 year.s, provided no accident befalls it. These 
birds are allied to Bnkrn.'t i>heasants ; ]>ut unlike any of the pheas- 
ants found ori <*astern Himalayas the Blood-pheasant is tame and 
confiding. It takes a fairly hardened sportsman to .shoot them 
flown, when he gets into a covey unawares. Some run along the 
ground with startling rapidity in diflFcrcnt directions, uttering a 
frightened cackle, like dome.stic fowls ; a few take to dense cover, 
under which they have been feeding. On such occasions they seem 
to “ lo.se their heads ” arul make, but a poor attempt to escape. As 
you stand uriflcr the highish cover, and watch them, one or more 
will come close to you, or perch a few yards over head, in the utter 
confvision which has followed your sudden appearance in their midst. 
One can easily under.st{ind how depredations have been made on 
these interesting a?id confiding binls. One of my Ii 0 ])cha compa- 
nions told me that on such fKJcasions, hiuitors usually “ bagged ” the 
whole covey which used to consist of 20 of .‘10 bird.s. A few general 
remarks as to c61our, will suffice to flistingui.sh the Green Bloofl 
pheasant. In size it is only 17 inches, a little bigger than Lerwa, 
Snow-i>artridge ; plunnigc of thf} male, above, is tlark grey, median 
line of feathers is streaked black anfl buff ; buff on the sides, more 
so neck ; a tinge of green on lower back and part of wing coverts 
^greater) ; tail grey ; forohoafl ami cheeks l»Iack ; crest dull grey, 
feathers centred with buff ; breast and lower part of body feathers, 
and flanks y>alc green ; breast feathers ccntrerl, brojul, red in (jolour, 
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alno under tail-coverts. This is what might be called a rough esti- 
mate of colour found on this pheasant. Legs are coral red ; orbits 
bright red ; heafl crested ; tail shortish, of fourteen feathers. We 
previously observed pheasants with 1 8 tail feathers. Pukras and 
KaJij have 16. Green Blood Pheasant from its size, habits and 
peculiarities of structure may be considered as a link between phea- 
sants and partridges. Cruentm has hitherto only been found on the 
higher altitudes, and has a restricted area of distribution chiefly 
K. Nepal and Sikkim 10,000 to 13,000 feet elevation. 

Gexits Gaixophasia, arc allied more or less to jungle-fowl. 
They frequent altitudes from 4,000 to 7,000 feet. Head is crested ; 
orbits rod ; loiigish hackles on breast and neck ; plumage is glossy 
black and white, streaked. Tail of these pheasants, of 16 feathei's 
like jungle-fowls, lorigish, a bit convex, raised in the centre. Though 
t-hcy keep much to rlenser parts of forests, where they roost, at 
flawn they go far afield to forage. They are often raised or 
“ started ” in more oi^en country, when they fly well and make for 
t he nearest jungle. They often enter fields of hill crofters to forage, 
more on tender shoots than the grain. Bavines and hollows on the 
bills, they seem to prefer. 

(811) GALiiOi'iiAsi.s MKLAXorrs, /Sil'l-iiii Kitlij Pheasant. This 
|)hoasant can gejierally be found in thick jungle a little way out of 
Darjeeling. It is getting more difli(mlt to find, of late years owing 
to the way these binls have been knocked almnt. On more than 
one occasion I startled a solitary bird in Birch hill forest. They are 
however more at home, on Ghoompahar range, where they breed and 
are frequently observed, in short .scrnl* jungle and l»are slopes of the 
hill, at outskirts of forests. Kalij is 27 inches in length : hill horny 
yellow ; orbitar skin red ; irides brown ; plumage of male, above, is 
glossy black ; breast hackles are long tinged with white and ash ; 
beneath, feathers are white ; alKlomen, vent and under tail-coverts, 
brownish black. This bird differs in colour from Kaly, found on 
western side of Himalayas, also species, in the further east — Assam 
and Tipperah. Me.lanoi-m is more glossy black al>ove, and lacks the 
white crest of the fonuer sinscies, and the white lower back plvimage 
of the eastern bird. Melanohis when startled or disturbed has a 
shrill call resembling hoorchee-koorchee, which sounds like a warning 
to its hens to look out, at other times a more satisfied and reassuring 
<iall of I’oorook-koomok-kixyrook. The Kalij seldom ascends over 
H,000 feet. 


.30 
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Si b-Family GAIJJN^. 

These comprise of jungle-fowls or spur-fowls found chiefly in the 
plains, one group frequents lower ranges in the district. Head, in 
some of the species, with crest and wattles ; tail, in most, of 1 4 
feathers, in shape compressed and partially convex in appearance ; 
upper tail-coverts elongated and dangle downwards. 

(H14) Gai.loi*erdi5c spadiceus. Red Spur-foivl, is sometimes met 
with in thick, bamboo jungles usually at a lower elevation, aboitt 
4,000 feet. Plumage of the cock bird is uncommonly like the domes- 
ticated, or rather JBarndoor fowl to which species this spur-fowl 
belongs ; in other words the latter fowl was taken from Spadiceus. 
^d Spur-fowl is more slender in form, muscular and pheasant like 
in shape. 

(Sl.S) Gai.LUS Sonnerati, Orey JiDigle-foicI, commonly called 
the moorhen is not fount! in the district. 


Family TETRAONID.i4i ( Grouse and Patiridges). 

This family is made up of (Trouse, Partridge.s and Q\iails. They 
are stout, heavy, birds with shortish necks and short, stout bills ; 
tail fairly short ; tarsus short and stout ; face usually feathered. 
Tetraonidas fre«iuent low scrub jungle lands, and more open country. 
They are found usually in numbers, or tjoveys. 


Sub-Family PERDICLXvFl 

L_SN0W-C0CKS aiKl SNOW-PARTRIDGES. 

ITiese birds form a link between Grouse and partridges. 

(h16) Tetbaoc;ali,i:,s Himalayensis, Himalayan. Stmc-cool;, or 
Snow-pheasant as it is sometimes called, is not likely to lie met 
with except on higher altitudes, where they are scarce and 
difficult to find. The Snow-cock lives chiefly near the snows. It is 
sometimes called by sportsmen, *Snow and Strath Chuckor. It is a 
biggish, heavy, looking bird, about the size of Blac;k-cock of western 
Highlands of Scotland. They are found chiefly on Palaearctic alti- 
tudes. One usually associates them with bleak snow bound rocky 
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country. They descend to lower elevations as snow storms drive 
them down to more sequestered spots. In some respects they are 
not unlike some of the pheasanto Monaul in particular, in habits, 
though unlike these birds they associate in biggish flocks. Their 
call is shrill, clear and Monaul like. They seldom or ever seek shel- 
ter in the pine forests ; but prefer open country, and bare rocky 
uplands. They appear, when grouped together, not unlike white 
and grey looking Ptarmigans, and can be obs^ved from a distance. 
They make an easy mark for the eagles, which frequent these heights 
and keep them on the move. 

(H17> Lerwa NIVICX)LA, Swjir Partruhje, is found on a like alti- 
tude as the former 6t>ecies, and remains much in coveys on Ijare oi>en 
ground. They are grouse-like in many respects, on the other hand 
not unlike snow-cock. In winter they descend to lower elevations. 
(Occasionally a stray couple or two n^maiii to breed above the bare 
.slopes at Tongloo and Sandakphu where I have now and again found 
them. /v"/vm i.s alK)ut 16 inche.s, extent 24 inches; legs and feet 
red ; bill short and .strong ; orbit.s plumed ; wings big and i)ointed, 
2nd quill longe.st ; tarsi partially feathered, also with spurs ; colour 
grou.sc-like ns a whoh? : Iwured with black and yellowish white ; 
chestnut tinged on wing-coverts, .sidc.s of the neck and shoulders ; 
quills brownish with yellowish freckles : ujjderi»arts with Jongish 
chestnut dashes which coalesce on the breast ; tail with bars of gi‘ey 
and rufous. 

ir.~ROCK an<l SAND PARTKIDGKS. 

(S‘JO) Cacc'AHI.s C’Ui’KoK, (%»kor Partridije, are well known birds 
in the plains. »Some of them ascend in spring, to near the .snows. 
In the district they are occasionally met with, ai»out, latter part of 
the rainy season, when numbers of these birds hide away among 
“Bhuta Khets’’ as fields of Indian Corn are called in the hills. This 
Chukor is about 16 inches in length ; hill red ; irides yellowish 
white ; legs and feet red ; colour, above, is i>a]e bluish ashy tinged 
with chestnut ; wings reddish ash ; tail ash with a chestnut tinge ; 
face reddish with a black liand near the eyes ; lores black ; a white 
streak behind the eyes ; nock and breast wh coloured ; under tail- 
coverth and abdomen buff, a prominent bl^k band on either side of 
the breast. Sexes are alike in colour ; female a little smaller than 
the male. Kyah Partridge is found at foot of the hills. 

III. -GREYor BUSH PARTRIDGES, arc not found in the 
flistrict. 

IV. -WOOD-PARTRIDGKS, 
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Genus Aruokicola, Hill I'artt-plycs or th-ee,n /*artridyes, are 
found chicHy on the mountains. In size smallish. They aidhcre 
pretty closely to denser iwrts of the jungles ami forests. Tarsus is 
free of spurs ; toes and claws long ; tail short, of feathers softer 
than the foregoing species. 

(824) Aubokicola TOKgl^EoLA, Black-th routed Uill-puriridi/e, is 
rarer in this district,^ than the next siHJcies. It fi’equents thickly 
wooded parts chiefly in Sikkim, and are found about 9,000 feet ele- 
vation. It descends during winter months to 6,000 feet. These 
birds usually associate in i>airs. In the cold weather they appear 
to be more gregarious. Both the.se species are often found foraging 
together with some of the photisants, .and live chiefly on roots, seeds 
and l)crrios, occasionally on buds and flowers ; wild everlasting 
daisies, and tender cryptogams. Torqucola is al)out 11 inches ; 
bill black ; irides deep brown ; legs red ; colour of the male, above, 
i.s olive on the shoulders and ba(;k, with dusky semi-circular .spots ; 
wing coverts olive and chestnut, with spots ; he.ad, t'ar-eoverts and 
.sides of the neck ferruginous : bl.ack on sides of the head with a 
white svipercilinm : throat bl.ack lK>r<lered with white : bright olive 
on upper breast ; lower breast an<l belly whitish ; flanks olive with 
streaks of chestnut and w'hite ; tail olive tipi)od dark and speckled 
with black. 

(823/ AkbokicoLA Kl'KcKiPL.AKl.s, llujiHi't-tUrmfeil Jlill-iMitridije. 
Though more plentiful, in the district, than the fornjcr bird, never- 
theless, it is difficult to find, .as it keeps close to dense .jungle cover, 
,ainl never seems to come out into more open country. This llill- 
l>artridge, occasionally, visits jungle lands below l>arjoeling ; but 
.appears to be more i><artial to an elevation of .5,000 feet. In size 
it is II inches; wing extent 19 inches; bill black; irhlos re<l 
brown : orbits dull lake rod ; legs red. Its handsome, brightly 
coloured collar on the breast, of ferruginous with black specks, 
makes it readily distinguished ; plumage of the male, is not unlike 
former species, differing chiefly in the deep ferruginous with black 
starts on the throat, and sales of the neck ; .a black collar surround- 
ing the ferruginous gorget. These two Hill-i>artridgos are similar 
in habits and general characteristics. 


Sub-Family C0T1JRN1CIN.<E ('/’rue Quuils) 

.Differ fruw the latter nitccien by their longer and niore |K)inted 
Nvuigs. T’ttey arc .jfrorig on the nitif,', ami display a constiiiit deniiv 
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to shift from pLoce to plaoe, from <mm 3 locality to another, and show 
greater migi-atory tendencies than most of the Kasores. Hill is 
moderate in size ; wings longish ami pointed ; tarsus lackiiig spurs. 
They are birds of small size. 


(829) COTURNix crjMMl.'NLs, iMnjc a, 'ey Qmtil, or “barra batter” 
as it is called by hillmen, is frequently observed in Indian corn fields 
(Bhuta Khets) about 4,000 to 5,000 feet rievation. This is sup- 
l)Osed to be the quail, which got Isrselites of old into trouble, at one 
period of their murmurings. This bird and its congeners differ from 
the former groups ; in bill, being more slender, straight, or with a 
slight curve in some species ; wings long and pointed, concealing the 
short, roumled, soft tail. fJommunu is 7i inches in length ; wing 
extent 14l inches ; bill horn coloured ; ii-ides yellow brown. This 
Quail is found all over India. It is known as EuroiMjan or Common 
Quail. They visit the plains in large flocks in the cold weather, 
where they arc snared and netted in big nunibers for the market. 


Family TINAMIDvE. 


Sr I5 -Fam i i.y T UKNIC 1 N. K. 

(833) Tyknix Ocklt. ATI’S, Hili This pigmy 

game-bird is difficult to find in the outskirts of l>ai\ieeling and the 
district. It usually inhabits dense undergrowth jungle. When 
they come out of their seclusion to feed, they beat a hasty retreat 
when approached. “ Timok-pho,” as Leix-has call this bustard- 
quail, presents many interesting features, not found in Jtat^res or 
game-birfls generally. Chief of u'hich, i>orhaps, is absence of the 
hind toe and difference in the anatomy of Tvritix. Hens are larger 
than the males, and more richly adornefl. In disposition they arc 
iHjldor and more pugnaciously inclined, which are qualities more 
honored in the breach than the observance among female Jia^rea 
generally. However the hens have their good points, for when in <t 
“ tight corner ” they readily assume the offensive, more .so, when a 
move ha.s to be made. She fight gamely for d^r life, in the breed- 
ing season for the lives of her household. On other occasions, when 
mot with in a more oi)en space, in spring, when energy and vivacity 
ai-e at a premium ; pro^-idod the biids have not seen .you, you may 
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find hens indulging in little tilting combats, probably a “ love affair.” 
Like mail-clad warriors of old, a short run, a diluting skirmish and 
then a going for each other “ tooth and nail. ” The male birds, 
. (there are seldom more than two or three males at these day light 
revelries) hardly notice this little by-play and knots of combatants, 
they appear to take a wider sweep of life’s horizon. Size of these 
birds is about 7 inches, feathers and all, so that ; as a game-bird, it 
would hardly curl a human voracious appetite, when in the gaily pot. 
A most interesting Pigmy true bustard is to be found, near Llassa, 
feeding in flocks, I am told, on the broail sandy shores or rather churs. 
This bird appears like a miniature of the lordly bustard of the 
Deccan. Tuniiu OcelUttua, has much speckled or mottled plumage, 
liarred with black, more so on under parts of the body, above, brown 
and mottled ; bill slaty brown ; irides jmle yelloiv. 


-:o: — 



ORDER GRALLATORES. 


-:o:- 

We have, now, dealt with Rapforea or rapaceous birds ; Inxemrea 
or Perching birds, including Passerine birds ; Oemitores or Pigeons and 
I >oves, are occasionally placed among the game-birds, which we consi- 
dered, a convenient terminating group for Insesm-ex, and introducing 
us to Rafiores, which we have briefly examined. Nor have we lost 
sight of the main object of our eiuiuiries, ,tir, to enable us to asso- 
ciate, more closely with bird life, in their natural surroundings. 

There still remains of the Natural Orders Nos. 5 and 6. Gallim- 
ceoHs birds or Grallaiorea, and the Naiafore.% which comprise “ water- 
birds ” of l)Ooks on popular Natural History. 

GraUatores or shore-birds, as they are designated, have tarsus 
elongated and bare, also part of the tibia bare (vinfeathered) ; feet 
usually long ; hind toe raised and undeveloped or wanting in some 
of the groups ; tail shortish ; wings inclined to bo long. A number 
of these birds have long necks. Bills are Ipng in not a few ; feet 
imrtially webbed, though at the same time toes are free and unin- 
ciimbered. Their flight in migratory seasons, is usually strong, 
though many scarcely leave the locality they frequent. These bii-ds 
feed much on aquatic insects, fish etc. Some few live more on 
vegetable substances. They are divided up into two main groups, — 

(A) — Idke game-birds, young, feed, and are able to take care 

of themselves when hatched. 

(B) — Those, that are born callow and helpless like Insemfren, 

requiring the constant care of parents, and not leav- 
ing their nests till fairly matured — (altricial). 


(A) — Young able to nm when hatched — (Precooial). 

1. — Tribe 8TRUTHIONES ... Ostriches, Emeus, etc. 

11.— „ PRESSIROSTRES ... BustarSs, Plovers.. * 

III. — „ LONGIROSTRES ... Snipes and Sandpipers. 

IV, ' % LATITORES ... Rails and water-hens. 
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(B) — Yoniiii, helpless at liirth. ^Altritial). 

V._Tnbe CULTIBOSTKKS— Storks. Herons and Bases. 


(A) — The first, wo need not trouble alK)ut, as they are not found 
in India — Ostriches, etc ; — 


II.— TRIBE PRESSIROSTRES. 

Tarsus longish : bill short, thick, strong ami sides compressed. 
They frequent sandy plains, marshes and banks of rivers. 


I.— OTIDID^ 
ir.—ClTRSORIIN.E ... 
III.— GLAREOLID^. . . . 
IV'— CHARADRID/E ... 
V'.- H.EMATOPIDwE ... 
VI.— THINOCORlIb'E ... 
vii.—GRinnii^: 


Bustards and Fioricans. 
Courser-Plovers (a sul»-fnmily), 
Swallow-Plovers. 

Plovers. 

Shore- Plovers, 

( Jnme-IMovers (American). 
Cranes. 


I. — Family OTIDID..E. 

Though none of these birds are found on our hill sides in the 
district, it would be unwise for vsiriotis rea.sons to Itanish them from 
our list of iicquaintances. Bustards and Florikins ; bill is short, 
stout and broarl at the Iwise, foretocs slightly webbed, hint! toe 
\ranting ; wings strong and pointed : plumage more like game- 
birds. 

(838) SYPHl!OTinK.s Benoalknhi.s, Htngal FloriHit, is found in 
the plains. In the Terai it is frequently met with in fields undei’ 
cultivation, wide river chur lands, nullahs, and in among long ele- 
phant grass, as it is rolled. This lug, heavy, magnificent Inrd has a 
broad, longish bill ; longish logs, i>art of the tibia is bare (unfoa- 
thered). Bengal Florikin is alK)ut*26 to 27 inches jn length ; plum- 
age is black, beautifully mottled ; white almut the wings. Varia- 
tions in colour are seen according to season of the year and age of the 
bird. Like a few of the game-birds, female is jierhaps heavier and 
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bigger than the male. This Florikin is found at the foot, and ap- 
proaches to the Himalayas, and frequents most of the country suit- 
a^blo to its tastes up to the Gangotic plains. Whilst Leek or Lesser 
hlorikin reserves, more or less, south India as its special rights. 
These two species seldom appear to trespass on each others domains. 
Bengal Florikin is frequently met with, when one is out for big 
game in the Terai. On such occasions these florikins become 
wild and restless when they observe, the approach of the 
lordly monarch of the jungles. This friendly little tip usually puts a 
more veteran sportsman and shikaree on their guard for the sudden 
appearance of a Tiger. It is a pretty sight to watch a full grown 
cock florikin, in spring, about early in May, soar up parpendiculaT 
to where it has been, with quick, strong flajM of ^he wfngs. « 
minute’s pause to take breath, as it were, wtioUier . 
satisfied it has seen all that is to be seen of surroiuidlng 

above, the long wavy grass, on a warm spring morning or 
quently, mid-day, it drops to the ground again. ^When in«oai#iW 
with the hens, its habits are not unlike the Iftnnely 
struts, lifts and droops its wings, humnung a peculiar cof"® _ 
their edification. Florikina usually cast all Wrd pnompap 
board and seem to care but little for social technicaiiti^ 
perchance, prefer to live like our primitive forefathers did, WWjlW 
marriage laws were instituted. Should you, ever find yowsim i® 
the burning, scorched up Terai, you will have but little diflteulty in 
making out this bird, as it passes yoh on its way, perhaps, to old fto* 
<iuented feeding grounds, by its slow, steady flapinng flight ; or it 
may be, when observed, standing conspicuously on sandy chur lands 
by bigger mountain rivers. I have seen them on wide stretching 
shores of the Balasun, Teesta ami Meeehi, a mile or two beyond 
the foot of the hills. 


Family CURSORID^ 

These birds have lengthened tarsi, which give them a tall, raised 
appearance. Bill slender ; plumage more of a brown and chestnut 
colour ; three toes only in most of the species. Birds of smaller 
size than the last family. 

Genus Cursorius. Bill longish, slender and curved j wings 
moderate ; tail short ; tarsus long and slender, protected by scutellm; 
short lateral toes ; claws small, ^ 

31 
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(840) CuRSORrus coROMAXDKi.icrs, TtuUan (Courier- Plover. 

(841) RiiiNOPTir.rs ritorquatits, Dmhle handed- Plover. Both 
these birds are found in the plains. The latter species frequents 
foot of the hills. I saw numbers of them at Titalca in the Terai. 
They seem to be ivirtial to bare rocky ground and seldom wander 
far from certain localities. In size about 10 inches. These birds 
introduce us to the true wading birds, with long tarsi ; slender bills 
and short tails generally. The former species has 1st and 2nd qxiills 
(wing) longest ; the latter 2nd and 3rd. llhinopfilus has a shorter 
and stronger bill ; feet short and outer toe webbed. These plovers 
live chiefly on Ijaro open country. They run with ease and not a 
little speed in fits and starts, which characteristics make them 
differ in habits from the more phlegmatic waders. Courier-plovers, 
usiially, associate in flocks and arc oftener seen on laiuls broken ui> 
by the homely Indian plough. They feed chiefly on insects. None 
of these birds are found in the district. 


Family GLAREOLIDjfE ( Sicallmv-plovern). 

Commonly called Pratincole ft.' These birds have given troiible to 
fix their true position among the family groups. Some would have 
liked to have placed them among the Swallows, to which birds they 
bare a resc'mblance in formation of bill and the forked tail, also as 
they associate freely with these birds. Others would consider the 
place of Swallow-plovers among Night-hawks. Cuvier placed them 
among Grallatores, I merely mention these few facts, to give a 
general idea of these birds. However, they are hardly likely to be 
seen in Darjeeling or the district, unless a few stray birds, whilst 
on their northern journey to breed, stay to rest their w’ings. ' They 
are plentiful enough in the plains. Near big rivers they are seen 
.skimming low, as a rule, over a wide expan.se of water or sarnly 
chur.s. Bill i.s .short and arched ; gajie wnle ; wings long and j)ointed ; 
tail usually forked ; tar.sus short ; hind toe small. Jioth s)»ecies of 
Swallow-plovers are found in the Terai. 

(84.3) Glareola lactea. Small Swallow-plover, has a shorter tail, 
and more even. Unlike Large Swallow-Plovers, it migrates but 
little and breeds in the plains. Both species are plentiful at Titalca, 
Orientaliis only in the cold weather as it passes over, in numbers and 
breeds, on high altitudes. Lactea is 6^ inches ; plumage, above, is 
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yellowish brown ; upper tail-coverts white ; tail white tipped brown; 
white also about the win^s ; breast dull yellowish brown ; beneath 
and under tail-coverts white. 


Family CHAKADKIID/K (Phi-crt^l 

Here we have a difFercnt group of birds, which ascend our larger 
rivers. In spring they pass over in big numbers into Thibet and 
high altitudes to breed. The bill of these birds, is straight and 
strong ; wings fairly long and pointed ; tail generally short ; tarsus 
long ; toes short as a rule. Plovers are gregarious, they are generally 
seen feeding on damp secluded hollows and wide grassy downs ; 
usually preferring sides of rivers to forage. They are more frequently 
mot with in the cold weather, on banks and shingly shores of Great 
liunjent and Teosta rivers at no groat elevation. Their efisy flight 
and more typical colour makes them readily distinguished, more so, 
as plovers are a well known ty[»e of l»irds. They differ from Snipe 
and Sandpipers chiefly in size and shorter bills. Like the latter 
sub-family Cursorintr, they run with ease. In build they are stout 
and more robust. As both Plovers and Lapwings are well known 
birds they scarcely re(iuiro .a separate account with each. 


Si; l-Fa.m I LY CH A U AI >RIIX.-E ('Phrers). 

Bill short and weak ; tarsi shortish ; wings long .and pointed 1st 
quill longest ; tail short ; usually having either a small or no hind 
toe. Charadrince are birds of fairly small size. 

(844) Sqi’ATAROla Helvetica, Grey Plover^ is generally found 
on banks of big Indhaii rivers. Size about 12 inches; bill black ; 
irides dusky brown ; colour is deep black on the forehead, throat 
and underp.arts ; a little white edgings to the fo.athers ou the heiwl 
and sides of the nock ; upper plum.agc is brown barred with black 
and white. These plovers are frequently, among the birds; for sale 
in game-stiUls of New Market, in Calcutta, together w'ith a miscella- 
neous collection of Snipe, Stilts, S.andpipors and even Jacanas. 
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(845) Charadrius LONGil'ES, GoUnih Placer, is found on the 
plains of India in the cold we^ither. They pass over the district on 
their way to the marshes in Thibet to breed, as soon as the snows on 
the passes molt, and the north wind blows warm and enticing. Occa- 
sionally on these migratory journeys one or other of the weaker 
winged members of the party, drop behind and settle In the district 
to recruit their infirmities : an iigured wing or a shattered leg, 
{iftor the war of the elements or battle of guns down in the plains. 
I have on more than one occasion fallen in with these stragglers to 
the hospitable uplands of Thibet. Golden Plover is 10 inches in 
length ; wing extent 20 inches : bill blackish ; legs and feet bluish 
green ; irides brown ; plumage, in winter, is a blackish grey, feathers 
edged with golden yellow ; primaries black, a tinge of yellow on 
the breast and foreneck. These birds change colour a good deal, 
more noticeable when passing into Thibet on their return journey. 
lling-Plovers on the other hand are well known by the conspicuous 
black colour round the neck. They are birds of small size, 6 to 7 
inches in length. These Ring-plovers are among few of the Charad- 
nhuB which remain behind, in the plains to breed. Cantianm and 
Philippensis are frequently seen on banks, and churs of the Kunjeet. 

(848) .^Egialitls cantianus, Kentish lling-plover, usually prefers 
sea-side neighbourhoods, nevertheless they find their way far inland, 
keeping much to water-ways in the plains, and bigger rivers in the 
hills. In size it is 6j inches ; wing extent about 14 inches ; plum- 
age, above, is ashy brown ; primaries brown ; tail ashy brown with 
some white showing chiefly on the sides ; upper part of the head 
and nape reddish ; white collar round the neck ; streak of white 
over the eyes ; white, and a black streak on the forehead ; sides of 
the head black (lores and ear-coverts) ; beneath the body plumage is 
white, two large patches of black on the breast. 

(849) iEoiALiTis Philippensis, Indian Itinrjed-plovcr, is i)orhaps 
not so plentiful in the warm valleys as the last species. In size it is 
7i inches, wing extent 13^ inches; bill is black and yellowish ; 
irides brown ; orbits yellow ; legs yellow ; plumage, above, is ashy 
brown ; quills brown ; tail, ashy tipped with dark brown, whittf 
feathers on £he sides ; head white in front bordeited with a black 
band, superoilium, lores and part of ear-coverts black ; ring, collar 
of the neck, black and white ; plumage, beneath the body, white. 
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Sub-Family VANELLIN^ (Lapumigs) 

Are generally larger in size than plovers ; legs lengthened ; bill 
fairly strong ; most of the species, have a short hind toe ; tail gene- 
rally white with a dark band. 

(851) Vanellus cristatus, Crested Lapwing. Near the dis- 
trict, it is generally found in the Terai, not far from rivers and 
nullahs. This Lapwing is better known, as English Pee-wit. Its 
size is 1 2 inches ; bill black ; irides hazel-brown ; legs dull orange ; 
upper plumage, green with a bronze coloured gloss ; primaries are 
black, a few of which are tipped white ; tail white with a broad 
band ; sides of the head, throat and breast are glossy bluish 
black ; lower parts of the breast, and beneath are white ; chestnut 
on lower tail coverts. 

(852) Chettusia gkegaria. Black-sided Lapwing, or the Com- 
mon Peewit, belongs to a genus which has a stronger bill ; head not 
crested. It is rarer in these parts than in some districts in the 
plains. Occasionally two or three show themselves on the banks of 
thu Runjoet. It is migratory in habits, being chiefly a winter visit- 
ant hero. They pass over early in spring, to breed in Thibet and 
Central Asia. They frequently find their way to Europe. Chregaria 
is 13 inches in size ; bill and legs black ; irides dark brown ; plum- 
age, above, is olive brown and grey ; primaries black, secondaries 
white ; tail white with a black band at the tip ; supercilium white ; 
head, above, black, white on the forehead ; narrow band from lores 
black ; sides of the head chestnut ; breast ash brown ; part of abdo- 
men deep black, the rest chestnut ; under tail-coverts white. The 
second group of this family have fleshy wattles and four toes. 

(855) Lobivanellus gobnsis, lled-imttled. Lapwing, is fairly 
ttlentiful on the banks of Teesta river. “ Did he do it V’ is the 
questioning cry oft repeated, which sounds in your ears, when you 
spy this lapwing, as it runs away from you, when observed on the 
sandy churs ; or as it is seen leisurely folding its wings, as you Pf^ 
by, may bo. The question, of course, refers to old covenanting da)^,^ 
when this lapwing’s forefathjsrs aided the dragoons to hunt down tj^e 
covenanters. In size goensis is 13 inches long ; bill red with a blii^ 
tip ; wattles lake red ; irides reddish brown ; legs yellow ; colour is 
glossy black on the head, face, hind neck, throat and breast ; white 
on ear-coverts, sides of neck and nape ; brownish green on t^e back 
and wing-coverts ; black on a good part of the quills : tail white 
having a broad black tip ; beneath, plumage is white. 

III. — HOPLOPTERE^, shoulders spurred, no hind toe. 
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(857) IIoPLOPTBRUS Ventralis, Spur-mnged Lapwing, ropro- 
soiits 3rd group. It has a typical spur on the wings. This is sharp 
pointed and is a serviceable weapon, which aids it in offensive and 
defensive business. One or two flips of the wing and the antagonist 
is fairly driven off. If it has’nt drawn blood, the venturesome one 
is sent off rubbing its sides and smarting under the dagger thrusts it 
has received. Such events, however, are rare, most birds have a 
wholesome respect for venlralU. These long legged Lapwings are 
often seen on the banks of Runjeet river. At times higher up, oji 
churs formed by the little Rupjeet. Ventralis is 12 inches in length ; 
bill black ; irides brown : legs reddish black. In general appearance, 
a distribution of black anrl white in most of these l^apwings. Ven- 
tralis has a long crest ; glossy black on the head, part of the face 
and throat ; white streak behind the eyes ; back and wing coverts 
Jishy ; quills black, with portions of white showing ; white also on 
some of the wing-coverts ; tail white, broadly tipped black ; be- 
neath white, with a black line in the centre ; a patch of white on 
the breast. 

(858) Esacin^e JiECi’RViRO.STRi.s, Large Sfone-vlarer, is more 
commonly known as Ganges Lapwing. They arc not found in t he 
district. It has a long sub-curved bill, convex in shape. This 
species is 20 inches in length ; wing expanse 3G inches ; bill tipped 
black, the rest yellowish green ; irides yellow. The prevailing 
colour is brownish grey ; sides of the head black also tail band, 
l)arts of the wings, more so at the ends, which* take in a few of the 
fluills and coverts up to winglets and shoulders ; wings and tail 
broadly Itandcd with white ; plumage beneath white. They are 
often found on the sea coast, besi<le big rivers and on sandy chur 
lands. 


Family IlyEMATOrODIDvE (Sca-plmxrs) 

Are found mostly neaf the coast and fishing villages near the Sea. 

... , (860) 8trep.sila.s Interpres, Turndme, is a smallish size bird 
when considered among the ordinary run of waders ; being about 
8^ inches long. It has a strong, heavy, looking bill, wings long and 
(M)iiited ; tarsus short. It is not common in Bengal. When met 
with it is usually seen hunting for small crabs and insects. 
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Family GRUIDu^I ( Cranes) 

This family has no representatives in the district or foot of the 
hills. They are winter visitants in the plains. Excepting Sarus, 
they pass over the Himalayas to breed. Cranes are well-known birds 
in India. They are readily distinguished by their large size ; long 
nocks ; pale grey and white plumage. These birds are allied to 
bustards and plovers. Bill is fairly Icng, thick and straight ; tarsi 
long ; toes short and strong ; wings, tertiarios long and over hanging. 

(863) Grus ANTIGONE, Sarus Cram. This immense bird is about 
62 inches in length ; wing extent nearly 8 feet ; weighing about 
18 lbs. It is found in Bengal, and other parts of India. Usually 
when alarmed it has a loud trumpet-like call, and a garrulous way 
of skipping about. It gives vent to its feelings by a heel and toe 
step. A sort of Highland-fling is at times indulged in, on the' 
slightest provocation. If you fail to find a Sarus in its native 
elements, you will have but little difficulty in finding a tame species 
if desirous. The plumage of Sarus is pale blue turning to gi'ey in 
colo\ir ; head and neck inifcathered having crimson papilla?, with a 
sort of ruffle or mane hanging down from nape to the neck : bill 
light green tipped blown ; irides reddish orange ; legs and feet rose 
coloured with a tinge of re<l. 

(864) Grits leucogeranus, Larne J^hife Crave, is rare and 

seldom seen. • 

(865) Grus Cinerea. Cernimon Crane of Europe, as it is called 
visits India in the cold weather. 

(866) Anthropoides Virgo, Demoiselle Crane, is a beautiful 
bird found in most parts of India. In size it is 30 inches long ; 
plumage is a fine purplish grey ; quills black : the long drooping 
tertiary feathers are dark slaty ; black on the hearl and neck, also 
<ni the long breast plumes ; legs black ; irifles ruby re<l. This bird 
(tomes over from Northern Asia in the cold weather. Anfhroptntles 
in imrticular ha.s a light fanta.stic dance, all its own. usually for the 
gratific.ation of Miss Demoiselle. 


TRIBE I.ONGIROSTRES. 

Which are made up of the large family Scolopacidie, and Himan- 
topulee with a limited number of species. These are birds with 
lengthened bills, slender and feeble ; wings generally long and 
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pointed ; tail short ; tarsus longish ; toes of fair length, outer and 
middle toes webbed ; hind toe raised and small, absent in a few 
species. They might be considered among the smaller sized birds. 


Family SCOLOPACID^ 

Comprise, the True Snipe, God wits. Sandpipers, Curlews and 
Stints. Bill long, slender, having a soft sensitive tip in some of the 
groups ; wings and their tertiary feathers lengthened ; tail short ; 
tarsus fairly long ; toes a little webbed. Feathers are more or less 
brown in colour, above, white beneath. They are divided into the 
following Sub-families : — 

I. Scolopaciiue, True Snipes ; II. Limofdnte, Godwits ; III. Num-eti- 
iiue, Curlews ; IV. Tringime Stints ; V. PhalaropiwBy Coot-footed 
Stints ; VI. TotaninaSt Sandpipers, Green and Red-shanks. Tringintv, 
bills short, Nnmmitue bills curved, Godwits and Avosot Sandpipers 
bills up tilted. Soft at the point in Snipe, Sandpipers etc. hard. 


Sl’b-Family SCOLOPACINiFI (ASnipesJ 

Bill long, sensitive, straight, soft and blunt at the tip ; plumage 
richly marked. 

(867) SooLOPAX RU.STfCX)LA, lVoo(l-cock, some difficulty will be 
experienced in discovering this bird owing to its seclusive habits. 
Usually it is found in dense unfrequented forests. Wood -cock 
builds its nest at high altitudes. It descends to outskirts of 
Daijeeling, and the district to about 1000 or so feet below, 
when the cold weather approaches. When cry of the Wood-cock is 
heard; you can be sure that winter in Darjeeling, is fairly on. This 
bird differs from snipe in being larger in size, and built on stronger 
lines ; tibia is feathered to the knee ; bill long, thin and soft, blunt 
and sensitive at the tip ; wings long and pointed, 1st (piill the 
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longest ; tail short, composed of 1 2 soft feathers ; tarsus short and 
strong. Scolo-puy. is alK)ut 15 inches ; wing expanse 25 inches ; 
ooloiir of the plumage is a mixture of chesnut, ash and yellow ochre, 
with zigzag lines and irregular spots of black ; under neck has cross 
bars of brown ; (pulls barred with black and ferruginous ; tail black ; 
logs livid ; typical Wood-cock feathers must be well-known. The.se 
birds ai>pear to be seldom at home,” except in their native haunts, 
dark secluded forests, marshy, water-logged, nooks and corners, 
whore they are occasionally met with. 

(8(58) (tALLFnaoo NKMOKfOOLA, Ifmii Snipe, is perhaps more 
difficult to find than Wood cocks, as it lea;ls a solitary existence, in 
deep forest recesses. This bird has the tibia bare, a little above the 
knee. N’emoricohi is about 1*1 inches ; wings broad and soft. They 
are found nicjre readily on swampy lands at a lower elevation. 
Plumage, above, back black, blathers bordered with chesnut ; zigzag 
markings of redrlisli grey .about .scapulars, back and wing coverts ; 
(pxills darkish ; toil d.ark with whitish bars ; breast ash .and buff 
faintly barred ; undei- parts are more whitish ; lower toil coverts 
ehesJmt ; mox*c or kiss zigzfig lines, streaks, and bars predominate 
over gre.atei' p.arts of tlxxi plixm.age of Woorl Snipe. As it is a rare bird 
to meet, this geiu'ral description will suftice. 

% 

(801)) fx.XT.r.rNArto solitaxita, llhiv.il'iyun Solitary Syiip/', visits 
our foi'e.sts in vinte*; descciiding fi’onx higher .altitxxdcs in Sikkim 
and the Sing.alillas. It spends a lonely e.xi.sicncc, wherever foxxnd, 
social .advantages are .scrupxxloxxsly avoided. In h.abits it is not 
unlike the last two species. Whcix one finds them on r.arc occasions, 
pi’obing tlio soft soil, c.axxtioxx.sly, with their sensitive bills, they 
remind oixe of wise treasixre hxxntcrs. It is xxo easy matter to find 
their eggs. They xxsxxally I'ctiro beyond Jongri to breed. Occa.sion- 
.ally a single pair or tw(x, at this se.a8on of the yeai', are mot with, in 
.soclxidod corners at .a lower altitude, ne.ar Saixd.akphxx and Phalixt. 
They gonei’.ally seek shelter in dense foi’cst xxndergrovvth. Solituiia 
is 12-1 inches in longfli, extent 20 inches: plumage differs a good 
de.al. The specimen before me is xxxxxch dax'ker tlx.an xxsxx.al, as it w.as 
secured fxoin a high altitxxde ; uppox- pluxii.age is snipe like : but more 
spotted and barred ehesnxxt : buff stiii>os oxx the shoxilders ; 
sceond.ai'ies and terti.ax ic.s broadly barred d;irk brown and rxxfoxxs ; 
toil dark banded with .ashy rxxfoxxs ; breast olive brown, with white 
and brown b.ars and white strokes ; xxnderparts whitish. The 
ch.ancos of meeting the bird, .ai’e small, so th.at more minxxte details 
in coloxir of markings, will obvioxxsly be neglected. 

The roixxainiiig species of snipe are plontifxxl iix the plains, 

.*12 
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csiKicially when l>rought in for sale in most of the l>ifif?cr markets in 
Bengal, where they can he disthiguishefi at leisure. 


(870) GALLiNA(iO STENURA, Pin-tiuhd SnipK, will probably 
give some trouble in distinguishing, owing to its similarity to the 
common snipe. In length it is about 10 inches, under wir)g-eoverts 
are richly barred with dark and white lines, a further distinctive 
feature is, in the possession of a shorter bill, tarsus and feet, and 
difference of tail. In Darjeeling one or two Sfenura are occasionally 
found hanging up, for sale, by the corner of fish shops, among a 
batch of snipe and waders. On open marshy covintry and jeels in 
the plains, they are usually made out by their smaller appearance 
and richly barred wing-coverts. 

(871) CtALLINAOO scoi.OPACTNl\s, ('mninon Snipe, is a trific 
bigger in size ; they are >xell-known birds. Scoh^pucinux is 12 inches ; 
crown and back arc cros.sed with che.snut and brown bars, having a 
velvety appearance, with yellow ochrous longitudinal streaks ; flanks 
barred, white and dusky ; ufiderparts of the bird are pure white, 
also breast ; tail black with a good portion of the end reddish brown, 
barred black and feathers tipped white. These birds are plentifully 
distribute<l throughout damp marshy and wator-logge<l districts in 
India. They have ♦o pay a heavy toll to sportsmen and snarers, for 
privilege of passing the winters in the balmy .south, before they 
retrace their steps (flight) again, in spring to high and secluded 
retreats in Thibet, and Central Asia, whore they are comi»arativcly 
safe to recruit their numbers in i>cace. 

(872) (t.allinaoo GalliniTjA, I'/te. Jttch Snipe, is at times, rarer 
than most of the commoner species of snipe, an<l i.s not easily noticed 
as it takes advantage of the smallest cover or tuft of grass to conceal 
itself till a likely marauder has passed by. However, they seem to 
be more easily found, when hung up for sale in the game stalls, such 
have usually been netted in the plains. This snipe is matle out by 
the greenish and purplish glossed feathers on scapulars and back, and 
a band of yellow from the shoulders to tail. In length it is 8^ in- 
ches ; bill bluish tipped with black ; iridcs brown ; legs and feet 
greenish. 

(873) Rhynch^A benoalensis,' Painted Snipe. These birds 
spread tliemselve.s, throughout the plains, whore they waigler about, 
different localities according to season of the year. They do not 
pass over into Thibet, on migratory journeys, like most of the Snipe 
family, and other birrls ol i^assagc ; but remain in the plains. 
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Painted or Ibis-billed Snipe, as it is sometimes called, are found in 
most water-logged lauds and i>atches of i>addy cultivation in Bengal. 
The different species of Snipe are difficult to separate, as they are 
aljgrt and strong on the wing. They give but little opportunity for 
field observations, unless, their habits and more typical markings are 
already, acquainted with. A profita])l6 twenty ^minutes could be 
spent, examining colour of the i>lum‘ago of, oven, much bedraggled 
specimens, hanging up for sale in the market. Female llhynclma is 
Da inches in length; male 9 inches; bill reddish brown; legs 
greenish. This species is made out by the fine prominent buff 
coloured ocelli, on the outoi* web of the <iuills, inner-jvcb cross 
barred ; tail olive grey, with rows of buff ocelli. Should it bo 
prefeiable to make the ac(iuaintaucc of this Snipe in its live state, 
among the low lying lands ; on the wing it has pecularities of its 
own in flight, which is more laboured than other species and a^jpears 
to tiro sooner; when on the land, it invariably runs a good distance, 
from the spot it has, just alighted on, so f^hat you need not exixsct to- 
find it, where you have so carefully marked if. down in your mind’s 
eye. This Snipe appears to have, more confidence on its legs, than 
trusting itself to jerky flights in the air. ‘When first set uj), it flies 
not unlike a (piail, with wings and tail ri<lge«l and convex curved, 
more so the former, much like some of ouV game-birds, l>artridges, 
etc. Some of the migratory Snipe, i-emain- on this side of the 
passes to breed : but always at high elevations, wot infre(iuently, near 
the snows. 

* 

t 

Th: OtMlwits have lengthened bills, and are allied to the Sniixis. 
The, bill has a slight uptilt or tip tilt, nearer the point. They are 
more sombre in attire : legs are longer than snipe ; feet partially 
webbed ; wings long. 

(S74) M.AC’uoKAMi'iir.s .sK>rirAi.M.\Trs, Snipe-hilh-d owing 

to its r(!semblancc to the last group it is sometimes taken for a 
Snipe. There is considerable diffenjiKJo in plumage, and in other 
points which cannot be hjvstily overlooked. In size it is 13 inches; 
bill dusky ; irides brown ; legs bluish green ; legs lengthened ; 
plumage above is ashy brown, feathers with light margins ; neck and 
breast whitish, with darkish zigzag lines ; flanks and lower tail- 
coverts liarred, rest of the lower parts are white ; tail with black 
and white bands. Snipc-bilh‘,d (lodwit is somewhat rare, as it 
usually prefers to remain in Northern and Central Asia. 

• 

(875) Lpmo.sa .i:»;oiKi*HAi-A, Small Gudott, is phnfiful enough 
in the cold wcaflu'r. 'Pheir whifdliiig call i.- nffin heard, when, 
near a jeifl or laiger cxi>;insc of wafer, itartially surrounded by reeds 
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find rushes, ainl a shnre full of (|Ufip:nui-(:s. V'ou can yenerfilly make 
them out by their long bills, which are .sub-curved, near the tii), of 
orange reddish colour at the ba,se, above ; lower bixek white ; <iuills 
dark, with white at the upiior end : greater coverfs are edged whi^ ; 
up\)er i)ortion of the tail white, remainder ]>Iack ; under plumage, 
neck and brcjist arc whitish. 

(<^76) Tkkkkia ClNEltEA, .Ironf iS(f m/pi per, brings ns ncarei' 
“ home” (Darjeeling). It can without much difficulty be mmle out, 
usually feeding or <iuietly resting on Sandy shores of the Teestfi anil 
(Ireat llun.jeet. It is a .small sized binl, about f) inches in length ; 
its bill is long, slender and recurved in shaite found in Avoset.s. In 
api>earance and habits it is dainty looking ; plumage is bluish ash, 
with dark streaks : cheeks white with ashy spots : wings aiul 
shoulders dark brown ; lower parts of Ihe body are white ; legs and 
bill orange yellow, darker in colour towards end of the bill ; tarsus 
fairly short ; front toe partially webbed. 

(STS) X I’M ENll's I’ll. EoPl’s, (/ himhn I, is comnu)nl> called 'AVooil- 
cock of India.” It is gregarious and found in flocks, nojir Jhils, 
Lakes and marshy Xullah.s. It u.sually am\es in the (oun try from 
its home in Northern altitnde,s, about n)i<ldle of >Se))(on)bcr. In 
size it is about 17 inches ; i>lumage above, is dark brown, feathers 
arc edged ])alo on the back and wing coverts ; lowci* back and rump 
white, the letter with lines of brow'ii ; tail browji with c.i'o.s.s bars ; 
under tail-coverts and body Itcneath white ; flanks barred ; head 
ashy coloured, with palc-streak.s. Its .-ilrcakcd appearance of colour, 
and well havorcfl flesh, makes it a goofl substitute for Wood-cock. 

f'.'!79) Iiii[)(>niiYN(;m .N STurTiiKn.sr, I!n/-l>Ulr</ Curh n- can, 
generally, be found without much trouble on (he ]»anks of Little and 
(treat Kunject, or ofi w'ide sandy chin-s of the Tcesta. The wings 
oi this V>ird are long : tertiary feathers also lengthened, similar to 
what w'.os noticed in Lapwings, is says Hodgson. “ A curlew with 
short legs and feet of a plover,” or <as (tould .says “ feet arc like 
thf).se of (0>stor-Cat(;her) and its bill that of an Ibis.” 

Both thc.so remarks give a fair idea of this .species. In size K)^ 
inches. T/ndor/n/iic/ncr, has a well curved bill, long ai.d .slei.fler, 
upper mandible grooved : wing.s long ; tail short ; tarsus short and 
strong ; no hind toe ; bill deep crimson ; irides red ; legs bright red. 
This bird i.s found chiefly on the Himalayas. 

The next few birds, Ruffs, Knots, Curlew Stints, Dunlins, 
Sunderling.s etc. arc common and plentiful in the plains ; seklom or 
ever come near the district. 
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(iSyi) A<:riTi.s (ri.AUEoi.A, t^puUul &.indpipcr, is often met with 
on the hanks of our )>i^^ger hill rivers. In size, alxjut 9 inches. It 
has a longish bill, straight and slender ; tail lengthened, toes longish. 
Those small Ijirds keep much to themselves, and are usually found 
singly. They can run nimbly along sandy and shingly shores of 
rivers, with great ease and elegance. Sandpipers are natty little 
}»irds, carry themselves lightly and gracefully. They usually seek out 
marshy damp spots. Most of the Sandpipers change colour a good 
(hsal, according to season of the year. They arc *found with greater 
facility in winter, when colour of the Spotted Sandpiper is dark 
browji, with white and greyish spots ; on the bsick, head and wings 
blown, white about the sides of the head ; upper tail coverts white ; 
tail striped black anti white ; breast dull white, with streaks 
and spots of brown ; underparts white, Hanks barred with brown. 

(■'^99) REC’ruviKOSTUA Avocetj'A, Aroi^d, is the next bird likely 
to be na t with, more readily in the districl. On the whole it is 
fairly uncommon, though they are Siam beside the bigger rivers, on 
swampy ground chiefly ; occasionally on high altitudes. This Avoset 
is IS inches in length. Its bill is very long, typically curved, thin, 
rather Hexible, conca\o in shape, well turned up at the tip; wings 
long and pointed ; tarsus long and .slender ; toes weblicd ; hallux 
(hind toe) minute. C-'olour, black predominate.s, tabove, and pure 
white beneath the body ; head, upper neck, back, lesser wing coverts 
an«l primaries arc! deep black ; the jvinaining portions of the Itird arc 
white. In winter (hey are ocea.sionally Ibunds on the iKinks of 
Teesta or swimming about in the more peaceful eddies. The f>ill is 
bhw.'k ; irides red brown ; legs bluish. 


Sp n-F A M 1 i.Y PAKlllN yE 

We will have to turn our attention to the Tei’ai for the two 
s\M.!cies reiwesented in this group ; — Jaeanas. These birds are imvdo 
out without much diflieulty. They form a curious cla.ss of Water- 
birds, which fretiuent .Thils, pools or poncls of more oi- less stagnant 
water, lakes and marslies where broad leafed acpiatic plants, water 
lilies etc. luxuriate; o\er which the Jacana finds a secure foothold. 
I'hesc birds are of moderate size, with tyi>ically very long feet and 
claws ; hind toe also very long, which aids them to run with eiise on 
the broad floating plants on surface of the water. 

(900) Metoi‘ID11:.s inDICUs, Jlrou.c vyivgal Jaeuwt, is frequently 
seen, in stagnant jhjoIs in the Ttnai. One. might have mistaken it 
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for Ji W.Titcr-hon, if it had not skimmod daintily over the surface of a 
liond, with such ease ; planting; its long toes comfortably on so in- 
secure footholds, as broad round leaves would allow. Lotus l)eing 
more readily .selected, which barelygiv.es under the weight of its 
body. These birds breed in India. I }\0ve occasionally soon* the hen 
sitting «iuite tinconcernedly on her floating nest (if weeds and rushes, 
in a <iuiet secluded corner of a wide partially stagnant nullah in the 
Ter'ai. Eggs of Jacana are beautifully marked with dark wavy lines. 
The female is 12 iiTches in Icjigth ; male about two inches shorter. 
Bill is stout, compressed and thick ; forehead with lappets of skin ; 
tail short ; wings fairly short 2nd and .3rd (luills longest ; tarsus 
long ; toes very long and thin ; claws long and pointed. Typical 
bronzed coloured wings of this siKJcics makes it comparatively easy 
to distinguish. 

(901) IlYnitOPliAsiANi's (JHIIu:k(;i:s, Phe» Kant-tailed Jacana, is 
not so common in the Torai as the former species. They arc seldom 
met with near foot of the hills. Male is about 18 inches, 10 inches 
of which is the tail, so that it is not a particularly big bird. Long 
l)hcasant-like tail, which gives it a Game-bird appearance, helps to 
make out this species. In habits it is similar to luctapidiua indieux. 
Its eggs are not so prettily marked, being an uniform bronze colour, 
bright and glossy. Call of this bird is loud and striking, a soil of 
pi e liiHK .Facanns feed much on shells and water-insects, occasionally 
on tender shoots of water plants. Its bill differs from the last 
sjtecics, licing .slender and lacking lappets on the forehead ; al.so in a 
few other points in .structure. 


Fa.mily KALLIlLdi 

Two gi’oups included in this family, perhaps we might say three 
Coobs, Water-hens (Water-fowls) and Itails, are liirds which must be 
well known to all. They have a, partially. Game-bird appearance, 
head is small ; neck .short -, body differs slightly, being more com- 
pressed in shaiJe ; bill wedge shaped, compressed and iiointed ; logs 
strong ; tarsus fairly short. In the Coots, feet are long and webl)ed. 

(902) PORPHYRIO 1*0U0C'EI*HALUS, Purple Coot. This species 
has a very strong, thick, compressed, conical bill, with a peculiar 
looking cas({uc, ort top of the head ; gonys descending ; tail short ; 
tarsus strong ; toes long and bordered in a typical manmsr, by a 
narrowlsh web, a structure of web (Njculiar to Coots, and, issrhaps, 
rejsiatod again in a more cxagg(irate.d form, in Grebes, 'riiis speciijj,-. 
is found in m(».st places in the |)lainK, among n^eds and rushes on 
marshy ground. I have hc«jn iKith Puri)Ie, and Raid Cool on (he 
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Singalillas. The former on one or two occasions among reeds and 
grasses on the drying up, once biggish lake at Tongloo. In size this 
Coot is 18 inches ; bill and casque red ; iridcs and legs brick red ; 
plumage of this species is a greyish purple on hind neck, back and 
upper tail-coverts ; wing-cov^erts ^wle blue ; (juills dull blue ; tail 
black with bluish upper edgings to the feathers ; under parts are 
blue chiefly about the lower neck and breast purplish about sides 
of the lx)dy ; under tail-coverts white ; Poliocephnlu^ has a loud call, 
and its flight is labored. It does not fly far, usually drops or dives 
down in the rushes again. It slips through the vegetation, about 
the place — more a(iuatic plants — with remarkable ease, unimpeded by 
the tangle labyrinth. 

(903) FrniCA atra. Bald Coot, is a little smaller in size, tarsus 
moderately long ; toes long, having much wider lobcd membrane 
than Purple Coot, which aids it not a little whilst paddling about 
the jeels or diving, with equal facility. Bill is shorter and thick, 
upper mandible compressed and deflected, at base of which, is a 
horny shield like i>rotu})erance, on the forehead ; wing short, concave 
2nd and 3rd quills longe.st ; tail short and apologetic ; tarsus 
compressed ; toes very long with wide lobes ; claws curved and 
sharp ; plumage soft and closely feathered, which like most “ water- 
birds ” aid it together with the fatty substance, to keep out the 
water. Coots’ nests are usually, floating on surface of the water. 
In the same i)tecarious position, as Jacana.s, occasionally, indulge in. 
P]ggs are iiicely marked with red and ilark brown spots on a greyish 
red ground colour. 

Doubtlessly Water-hens are w-ell known to you, for they differ 
but little in habits from the species found in Europe. These birds 
together with the Kails, though common in the plains, are not met 
with on the Himalayas, they are found on marshy places, whore they 
feed chiefly on larvm, water insects, and grain, occasionally leading a 
fairly solitary oxistance. Some of the groups of species pass over 
into Northern and Central Asia. 

(913) Rallvs STRIATVS, Blne-hmuivd Bail, usually retire to 
breed on Sub-Himalayan districts. In appearance their bodies are 
conn>res8ed looking ; bills are longer than Coots and Water-birds as a 
whole, slender and straight, a little bent at the tip ; it has a small 
spur on the shoulders ; forehead feathers are spiny. Striatus is lOA 
inches in size ; bill and logs are greenish ; irides rod ; dark chesnut, 
on the head and upper neck ; general appearance of the plumage, 
above, is olive, with narrow black and white bars ; beneath’, bluish 
in colour, more prominent on the fore-neck and breast, the remaining 
undorparts are dull olive with white bands. 
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TT?IB*E CUT/rRIKOSTKf:S. 

Family CICONID^ 

This group takes in the Storks, Herons and Ibises, which go to 
make up a typical class of birds, with thick, stout, pointed bills, 
elongated tarsus ; tail short ; wings strong. Tliose birds introduce 
up to the second of the two main divisions, Oallalorea. were, naturally 
(by nature) divided into. This latter group, the young are born 
helpless and callow. They are dependent uimui the parental care 
and attention, till sible to leave their nests. A state, different to 
Game-birds, and the group we have been ju.st con.sidcring. The.se 
birds when full grown acquire a r’athcr, stately walk and bearing. 
Perhaps, their careful bringing up, and home surroundings, have 
made them a bit oxelu.sive and “ uppi.sh ’ ! who knows. It is 
eci'tainly not mummie s fault if they turn out “ harum scarums.” 
Their long legs, however, generally appear, ungainly, and give Ihe 
bigger members of this tribe of CnUriroxircx a look as if they were 
preivaring to kick the first prospectixe enemy or advor.sary, or bore a 
grudge agaiinst all two legged beings. As might be ex]) 0 cted, the.se 
birds are e((ually at home on the ground or wafling in the water. 
Stork’s bill is large in .size, .stout and thick ; Heron, on the other 
hand, has a .slender and pointed bill ; Ibis, more a curved bill. ’J'he 
first two birds difft'r a good deal fro7n each other, the former in .size 
and form, the two inner toes being webbed. Storks are well adaitfed 
to stand on one leg, an accomplishment fouial, though i>crhaps nof 
so noticeable, in most birds. To re.st or sleep on one leg, is an 
attainment, we poor mortals cannot ijululge in, we find it no easy 
matter to .sleep on the bough of a tree, without getting a .sudden 
shock to the whole nervotis system, by [(itching forwarfl in a Uiost 
unenviable manner. 

(915) Lki'TOPTILI'S AKoat.A, dnjunfit; is'forl-, or Adjutant as it is 
.sometimes called, can ea.sily be made out from herons by their large 
awkward forms and .stout bill.s, also from the [>ractice it has, of 
ro.sting, chiefly, on one leg. This Giant Sfmk is fully (50 inche.s, 
.5 feet in length, aj.d (ould be Gtdiath of the Indian j>irds, lh*»ngh 
this i»articnlar honoi' has been conferred on the big Heron (!>2 1 ) 
who is doubtlessly a giant .among Herons, though he scarf ely comes 
up t/f) no inches in length. Gigantic Stork may be seen, feefling or 
reclining on the bank of the Kunjcct river. It [tossoss a i.fflieeable 
l»oueh vm the foreneek, which hangs .some 16 inches fh)wn, which is 
an accessory to the respiratory .sy.stem. Bill is largo, stout, thick 
and long ; wings long .Ird and 4th quills tlie longe.st ; tail short : 
tarsus protectofl by thickish .scales, feet with narrow' web ; claws 
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blunt. These birds are found in most parts of India. They are 
migratory in their habits, and mix freely among scavengers, in the 
form of vultures, kites and crows, in and about Calcutta, where 
they dispute for the possession of garbage cast out chiefly at the 
Salt Lakes. I would not recommend a close investigation into the 
general menu or bill-of-faro of these birds. 

(920) CicoNiA LEi’COCEPiiALA, JFhite-necJced Stork, is a different 
kind of bii'd to the latter species, in habits and general characteristics. 
It is found throughout the iJains, in places, where most of the 
Waders congregate, on marshes and Jhils. These birds feed princi- 
pally on water insects, crabs and batrachia (frogs etc.). It is called 
‘ beef-steak bird ” by sjK)rtsmen, in India, on account of the big succu- 
lent slice of flesh, which can be got off breast of the bird, in its roasted 
state. Whito-neckod Stork is about 36 inches in length, wing 
expanse 6H inches ; plumage in black, with a purplish gloss, 
c.xcopting the head, neck and tail, which are white ; it has a greenish 
gloss on upper tail coverts ami fpiills ; bill has a reddish tinge ; 
iridos rod ; face unfeathored ; a bluish patch behind the ears. This 
Stork is sometimes found in the di.strict. In the cold weather they 
have been seen i)assing north-ward over Sivoke. 

(921) Aupea oolfath. Giant Heron. The Herons when com- 
Itared with Storks have, typically, more slender and sharp bills, tips 
of which are pointed. They have long legs and necks ; outer toes 
arc webbed ; the head has a long crest, which hangs down the Ijack. 
In size Goliath is not <iuite 5 feet in length : bill <lusky, tip gi’eenish ; 
ii'ides yellow ; orbita skin greenish ; logs blackish. It stands about 
•1 feet off the ground ; colour, above, is bluish grey ; crest is short, 
dark brown in colour ; neck chesnut ; lower iwirts dark chesnut 
brown. Giant Heron, though a rarish bird in India, is met occasion- 
ally, on banks of big rivers in the district, at times, as far up as 
Great and Small Kiniieets. 

(924) Audra lUTurrUEA, Purple Heron. This is another species 
likely to bo met. with at a low elevation, in places where water-birds 
arc usually found. In the plains it is fairly common, and seems to 
prefer, as a rule, well sheltered places amongst roods and rice fields, 
where they also generally select their breeding places in spring. 
Purpurea is aliout 40 inches in length ; plumage, above, is reddish 
ash on the iiack, wings and tail ; scapulaiy feathers are long, purple 
in colour ; breast and flanks brownish red ; foreneck purple, also 
the long upper breast feathers ; crest black, tinged with green ; sides 
of the head re<ldish brown, with black stripes on the breast, which 
gives this bird a snakc-like apiK’arancc, when it lifts its head among 
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the vegetation it is feeding amongst. The inquisitive look and 
peculiar colour of these birds produce quite a startling affect, when 
one meets them in out-of-the-way places, and your thoughts are none 
too cheery of falling in, with a Cobra or two unawares. 

(927) Hekodias garzetta, Little Egret^ is to be found near foot 
of the hills in the district. These birds are plentiful in most places 
in the plains, and build their nests on trees. Long narrow feathers 
which go to form the crest of this bird, are found in the breeding 
season, after this period they drop off, together with lengthened 
dorsal and pectoral, auxiliary, feathers. In winter the Egret presents 
a different appearance. Garzetta, is 24 inches. In colour generally, 
of the feathers, it differs much according to season of the year. The 
breeding plumage is white. Bill l)lack ; greenish yellow on the 
orbits ; logs black ; toes yellow. 

(930) Akdeola i.KiTCOrTKRA, Pond Ih nm, is well known, un<lcr 
the popular name of “ the Pad<ly Bird,” or “ Blirifl heron ” among 
Indians, owing to its tame unsuspecting habits. In length 18^ 
inches ; bill partly blue, tip black ; orbits greenish yellow ; irides 
yellow ; legs and feet greenish ; breeding plumage is white on the 
wings, lower back (rum\)), and upper tail coverts, tail and underparts 
of the bird ; above, crest of white plumes ; head and neck greyish 
yellow ; back dark maroon. The name “ P.oddy Bird ” signifies its 
partiality for paddy (rice) fields, where it is generally found. It feeds 
chiefly on crabs, fish, frogs and aquatic insects. 

(932) Ardetta flavicollis, Phicli PAttern. Hero wo have a 
different class of bird. Bill like Egrets, slender and straight ; tarsus 
stbut ; nock feathers long, like true Bitterns. This species has black 
Y)lumage ; bill bright reddish ]>rown ; cere bright puri)lc. Flaricollis 
is about 24 inches in size. It is a handsome looking bird, not 
common in the plains and not frequently mot with in the hills. 
Though its booming, somewhat, drum like sound, call can often bo 
heard as dusk of ovenitig approaches, for this bittern has marked, 
nocturnal habits. It is generally found or hoard near the Groat 
Runjeet river. Where perchance, may find you, spending the night 
in a lonely outof-the-way, bungalow, not far from the junction of 
Runjeet and Toosta rivers. About where, I, on ono occasion pitched 
my tent. An oppressive stillness closed around, with the fast ap- 
proach of night. The calls of wild animals in dense, dark forests, 
above tho-gorge, and slopes of the bill (Goko spur) are heard, now 
and again, followed by the drum-liko sound of the Black Bittern. 
It makes ono think, at first, of the likeness, to the sou?id proceeding ' 
from a Thibetan monastry on the distant hill, or a “ Jhankri ” aiding 
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fche primitive folk, in the solitoiy hnfa^ 
hill ride, to drive evil spirite away. At aaeh mm 



scarce discovered the sound to be, 01 this JonoflT 
cry sounds weird ; when the barkinp; deers "®****, , 

the glen ; gets answered by the doe on the 
a leopard or a ijanther snarls at its own shadow ; ^ 

of the wolf is heard, but a stone’s throw, away. These Ini^ IwqjMJg 
dense undergrowth jutiglo, roo<ls and the long gi^ wbiCIl DlU IWK 
use for thatching puriKwcs. Colour of this BittCTii s piUBia^ enlfi|psf 
a good deal, like most of the birds lieloiiging to Ar^ewa famtiy. 
In spring the feathers are ashy black, the long neck featheM are 
rcfldish brown tipped with black, as wo noticed when cxaminiiig 
Purple heron, the long stritK?8 on cither shfo of the nock, you will 
find similar markings in this bird, only of a golden yellow colour ; 


jcnjivid. fT tJIU 01.IH in 14|», lIltr.TJV/ IIU IV/W cum rtll l/liu 

tumting will not roiis*; them from their siesta, for they turn their 
nights into day and avoid the bright sunshine with {ternicions 
loathing. The remaining .‘sjH'eies of this family arc not found ii> 
the district. 


K.v.vtJ.Y TANTALID.E 

Compri.se the third gr<i|ip of this interesting tribe, Vultnrostrc< 
were divided into. Though none of thi.s family .arc found in the 
district wo cannnot overlook the. Ibis. They flilfer from storks and 
herons. Their beaks arc more or Io.ss curved. Bill is long and 
rounded ; half the tibia is unfeathcred ; logs and toes long ; front toes 
arc webbed. 

(938) Tantalit.s LKUCOCEPliAiArs, Pelican-Tbis, is a well known 
bird in India, more so perhaps, as it is often met with, (^uiet and 
domesticated in homes and gardens, chiefly in the plains. These 
birds, at one time, convoyed an idea of ease, opulence and wealth of 
its owner, whoso well kei)t lawns cand prim surroundings, in which, 
the Ibis, stiilked about with much grace ami dignity. Such quiet 
scones are giving place to the motor car and flourish of trumi)ets. 
In size this Ibis is 42 inches; wing expanse about 6 foot; bill yellow; 
plumage is more or loss white ; wings, tertiary feathers with a 
roseate tinge, a dark band near the end ; lesser and middle coverts 
green and glossy, with white edges, greater coverts arc white, 
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(939) Platalea LEUCOKODIA, Spoon-HUl, is more plentiful than 
the former birds. It is seen in the plains. In Bengal those birds 
frecpient more marshy iKvrts, or they are seen in Hoeks feeding on 
the land or collected together on the trees, near by a wide exi»anso 
of water. On these trees they usually build their nests in crowdetl 
colonies, with other species of Water-birds. The name Spoon-bill is 
obvious, owing to its curiously formed bill, which is spoon shaped, 
long, very broatl, depres.sed aial thin, dilated and rouiKled at the 
extremity. The foreheafl is nude ; tarsus long and reticulated ; on 
the head it has a long hanging crest : front toes are united by a 
web. A side view of this bird from a distance will not always help 
one, to recognise it, by the uniciue looking bill ; colour of its iilumage 
aids, one, not a little. In size it is .35 inches ; bill ])lack with wavy 
lines of yellow. Exposed skin of the face etc, is orange yellow. It 
has ,a buff yellow patch oii upj>er breast ; same colour, a short way 
along sides of the back, otherwi.se the bird is pure white*. These 
Si>oon-bills are usually found in groups of fives or .sixes feeding in or 
by the side of rivers, lakes etc. in the plain.s, and paddling in search 
of small fish, fuiuatic in.sect.s, snails, frogs and molluscs. They arc 
often seen in comiwiny with other species. Shell Ibises in particular, 
which birds generally accompany them <*n their migratory .jourii('..v.s. 
Some of these mixed tb)cks have been ob.served i*assing over into 
Thibet and Central A.sia. Whilst <m the other hand numbers of 
SiKJon-bills remain behind, ajid build their nests on lofty trees, near 
swamps and lakes in the jilains. You will occasionally find a tall 
clump of shady tamerind tree.s, at the out. skirts of a village, near 
a large expanse of water, which is crowded at tin; breeding season 
with nests of herons, egrets, cenanorants and a few spoon-bills. The 
eggs are typically elongated oval, pointed at one end, of a chalky 
white colour, tinged with yellow, a few of the eggs ar<; marked with 
blackish streaks aiul blotches. 

(940) Anastomu.s OSC’ITAX.s, Shdl is the boon companion 
of the Spoon-bill. This species is plentiful about the marshes aial 
water-ways in Bengal. They roost at night, also at midday, in the 
warmer months, on tall leafy trees, usually at no great distance from 
w.ater. The Shell Ibis is about 30 inches in length. The colour of 
this bird varies a good deal. Generally their plumage is pale ashy- 
grey, with a reddish tinge on the hear! and neck ; wings, scapulars 
and tail are black ; but birds displaying more, pure white are 
fretiuently .seen. As the name implies this Ibis feeds on snails and 
the like. It secures the large Amptcllana (common in the ifiains), 
holds it with its feet *, slices clean off the oiwrculum, then with a few 
turns and twists draws out with its bill the cav)tured snail, from its 
shell, much the same way, .as wo would suck <a marrow bone. It is 
not so long ago, in backward native states, the cruel practice was 
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iiidulgod ill, of sewing up the eyes of these uiifortuiiato and timid 
birds. In this state they were reserved for a day’s royal sport, 
when they were let lose, one at a time ; trained Peregrine falcons 
sent after them. On the occasion I witnessed this sport,” the 
oilfls were on the si<le of the itowerful and tenacious peregrine — 
l)crhaps just as well, for one hardly likes to think what cruel 
fate awaiteil escaped Shell Has, with both its eyes securely 
stitched up. 

The Shell Ibis .is not always successful in getting enough, snail 
shells to appease its apjH'.tite, conse«piently like its friend the spoon- 
bill, it falls back on small lish and frogs. They In-eod on lofty trees, 
in big colonies, in the plains, according to the dimeniions of the 
tna* toi*s, along with many othei waders etc. Xi(jht-JIerons, llhclc 
f/iiscs an<i Whistling-Uvils. 



NATATORES. 


This brings us to the 6th and last Natural Order, we find birds 
divided into. Those Jiro swimming birds, which have well webbed 
feet, and legs having a backward position on the body, with i)lumago 
thick and close, feathers impervious to water, being impregnated 
with an oily substance, which helps to keep the skin of body dry, 
in spite of their general arpiatic habits. 

These birds arc divide<l into two main groups like Gndhtorex 
according to their state at birth. 

(1) A (ytnlopluifffyiis) young caiuiblc of looking after themselves, 
and follow parent at birth. 

I. A naiidee — Ducks. 

II. Menjitwea — Loons and (Ircl)es. 

III. Vtimtnrey — (lulls and Petrols. 

( 2 ) 1> ( J/ck'iofihaflOiih) young requiring siHJcial care and attention 
of the parents. 

IV. — Cormorants and Pelicans. 

V. I 'rinatorc .'! — Auks and Penguins. 


TKIBK LAMELLIKOSTKKS. 
I. CtKOI P a — ANATID/E (Duckx) 

Comiaisc of the following Families : — 


I. 

PIKENICOPTERIDyE 

. . . h'lamingos. 

II. 

CYGNII)^ ... 

... Swans, long necks, legs 
short. 

III. 

• 

ANSKKID/K.. 

. . . Geese etc. (legs more 
forward than lost). 

IV. 

ANATII^K... 

Ducks (legs short and 
placed far l»ack. 

V. 

MKRCilDiE 

.. Mergansers, bill toothed. 
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They have thick, depressed bills, broad, tip horny, edges 
with thin horny lamella), which aids the bird to retain, what food it 
has secured, whilst getting rid of puddle and water it has drawn up 
into its beak ; dertrum : the horny tip of bill, is hard and solid, 
generally coloured, differently to the bill. It is a sort of nail, to 
protect the soft sonsativo beak from injury. Most of the species, 
belonging to this tribe migrate to Central Asia and lakes in Thibet. 


I. PHCENICOPTERIDiE (Flamiiujos) 

Are birds with very long necks and legs, and bills longish which 
arc turned or twisted downwards in api)earaiice. 

(944) PJUKNICOPTKRU.S ROKELT.s, Fhminno. The.so l)eautiful 
and graceful biids arc not always found in their haunts, beside 
big rivers, and lakes, in the plains. They are more abundant in 
Maflras Presidency, and Central India. Flamingos are, comparatively, 
easily tamed. It appears to quite adapt itself to its now surround- 
ings, and wnll not readily exchange, the better social status, it has 
been given, for all the Molluscs and Crustacea found in Chilka 
Lake, or big estuaries, and water-ways in India. So that if you 
have no opiwrtunity of visiting these localities, you will doubtlessly 
ci’oss the i)ath of a tame flamingo. Occasionally these birds are 
found far inland. When reposing on cpiiet and ixsaceful, broad 
expanse of water, they are easily alarmed, and soon take wing, with 
loud trumpet-like calls. There arc various sixjcics of Flamingos, 
roxttua is commonly found in India. In size it is 52 inches ; bill rose 
coloured tipped black ; iridos golden yellow ; legs and feet pale i*ed 
with a rose tint ; plumage is a pretty roseate white ; darker and 
richer in colour on the head, back and tail ; wings white on some of 
the coverts and secondary <iuiUs ; primary coverts ami tertiaries are 
fine rosy rod ; remaining epulis (primary etc.) are black. 

As none of the II Family Cygnidro (Swans) are found in the 
district, or in the plains, we shall turn our attention to III division 
of Liim^illirostrcs. 


III. Family ANSERID^ (GecseJ 

Which have moderate sized bills, which arc a bit wedge shaped 
in appearance ; legs longish, having a more forward ix>sition on the 
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body. Anserido' are found, <lividod ui» into the followhij? 
Sub-Families ; — 

I. AnskriN.t. — T rue Geese. 

II. Ceueop.sin^. — Now Holland Gee.sc. 

III. Pj.ECTROPTERiN.ii: — Spurred Geese, 

IV. Nettapoiun.k- Anserine Tc.al. 

V. T.\I)()RNIN.e — Sheblrakes ete. 


1. Sri: Family ANSElilN.E (Tm, (W^,) 

Short, eonic bill, hi^h .at the base, eon\ex in .shape, l.amelln' 
expo.sed ; tarsus thick ; Icfcs, nearly, central po.sitit)n on tlie boily ; 
tibia feathered ; neck loiif,' ; body heavy, hea^l small These birds 
a.ssociate in flocks. Their migratory .journey.s arc with clock-work 
regularity, to breed on high .altitudes. They iki.s,s over the district 
in great numbers, to the far Thibetan lakes, .a few si)ecic.s remain 
behind, and brcc<l in the plains. 

(9 if)) An.'^ek CiNERErs, Gfry CnHm‘y vi.sits the Northern p.arts 
of India, in winter, and is known .as eoininoin wild goose or Grey 
Lag Goose, origin of our domestic goose. They fly over the flistriet, 
high ui>, on their way to their h.ai>py hunting gi-ounds on Thibetan 
Lakes and marshes to breed anil .seldom or over alight, whilst on 
their northern journey, which is generally accomi>lishcd as du.sk of 
evening is sotting in. Vast flocks of these gee.se, p.ass over, with 
their heads pointing duo north, in long .straight lino.s, rank behind 
rank, .as though they were well drilled battalion.s. Grey geese .are 
generally in long single lines, .a sort of “ h.alf right tuin ” ~a wedge 
shape. Occasionally the formation alters, and you can distinctly 
hear thcii' cheerful hoarse, qwml\ qnotik. Often three or more com- 
I>anies, at accurately marked distances apart, follow at intervals in 
quick succession. I often think, th.at, we in India are not h.alf 
thankful enough, to the lamas and inhabitants of Thibet for guarding 
.so cffcctu.ally, their sacred trust, as the.se battalions of water-birds 
represent^ — waders etc. — pour into the hospitable highlands of 
Thibet from the decimating plains of India. What wouhl have been 
the results of the sportmaii’s enormous bags, at Chilka Lake, or 
Chullan Beol, and other parts of the countiy ; or the notters’ 
well stocked Calcutta .and other markets, had it not been for the 
tc.aching of Baky.a Muni of old, demanding undisputed protection in 
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Thibet for Geese, Ducks, Teals, Snipe and a countless number of 
other birds, which offer sport to sportsmen ; a savory dish to the 
eater ; or interesting and pleasant associations for those who have a 
friendly disposition for creatures great and small. As our eyes and 
ears, on bright moonlight nights, or in the still perceptible light of * 
evenings in spring, catch the merry, joyous, homeward bound 
pilgrims of the night, who can read our thoughts 1 We can but 
vaguely express in words that awe and reverence to the Creator, who 
has given these birds a safe haven of rest in that “ closed land,” 
where we can learn so little of their nidihcation. With what different 
feelings do we view these merry, shouting or whistling battalions 
hastening to the balmy east, or rather south, for as they pass over 
Darjeeling their course invariably is due south ; to more congenial 
winters, in the plains of India, when the snows have already 
whitened the lofty passes, over which they have had to cross. The 
feelings in most of us are, th/it, the stifling and humid heat of the 
plains is over ; that an ideal winter has set in ; but there are other 
feelings also ; that the guns must bo got ready to try to break 
another record, and that the shikaries go out to hunt up good likely 
l)laces, and observe the night before, where new arrivals have settled. 
The Grey lag Goose must make merry, many a Christmas party, of 
peace on earth and good will towards men. The common wild goose, 
must Ih) well known to all. In size it is large, about 31 inches ; 
bill, high at the base ; lamellae, tooth-like ; toes longish ; claws short 
and curved ; neck of fair length ; back, head, neck and most of the 
wing coverts, reddish brown, feathers white greyish edges ; bluish 
grey on upper portions of the primaries and lesser wing-coverts, 
rest of the primaries and secondaries are black ; rump and sides of 
upper tail-coverts are white ; tail brown and white on the sides ; 
breast greyish-white with wavy bars ; under tail-coverts white : the 
remaining and lower parts of the body white ; bill orange red, tip 
light ill colour ; irides brown ; legs red, 

(946) Anser BRACHYRHYNcnus, Pink-footed Gooae, is not likely 
to be met with either near or passing over the district. Together 
with Dwarf, White-fronted, and the Barred-heailed Goose, are winter 
visitants in the plains and keep much to dryer portions of the 
country, towards the north-west. 

(950) Sarkidiornis melanonotus, Black-backed Goose, though 
fairly rare in Bengal, it is more frequently met with in other parts, 
chiefly Central ami Western India. This is Comb-duck of s^xirtsmeii 
or bettor known as Nukta, owing to fleshy protulierance on the 
cxilmon (upv^er mandible), this comb is about 2 inches in height, 
giving the duck an uncommon appearance. Male about 34 inches 

34 
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in length ; upper back and scapulary feathers are black, with a 
purple gloss, more dusky on lower back ; head and neck white 
spotted with black ; upper tail and wing-coverts glossy green ; quills 
and tail black ; lower parts are white. This goose builds in India. 
Mukta, like the true geese, feeds much on vegetation found near 
their haunts, and are fond of cropping green grass or tender 
paddy shoots. 

(951) Nettapi’S Coromandelianus, Jrkite-liodied Goose-Teal, 
otherwise known as “ Cotton Teal ” or Goslet is found in most i[>arts 
of the plains. They are frequently mdt with in Bengal, paddling 
about, beels and tanks. Portions which are hidden away, secluded 
by reed.s and rushes, seem to .suit their tastes. These birds are 
strong on the wing, and have a peculiar call, generally hoard at dawn. 
A few of the loading markings and colouns will considerably ai<l in 
distinguishing this pretty goslet. It is about 14 inches in size ; bill 
black ; irides crimson ; legs greenish yellow ; wing-coverts green ; 
lower tail-coverts ash ; tail brown ; primary (piills black, with a 
glossy green ; a large white patch on the wings ; secondaries tip)>ed 
white ; white also on part ol the hea<l, neck and under jmrts ; b^p 
of the head black ; back aiul wings, have a rich purple gloss, so that 
general appearance, above, is green, and below, or underparts of the 
bird are white. These birds brood in the j)lains, on biggish trees, 
by the side of their usual haunts or sometimes on old disused 
buildings, from whence they fly down to the sheet of calm water, 
usually, not far off. 

(952) Dendrocygna awsuree, frhistlinrt-Teal. This well 
known bird you will doubtlessly notice is placed between, geese and 
the ducks, owing to their similarity in structure, habits etc. to 
both these groups. True Teal are smaller in size. Whistling-Teal 
are plentiful in most parts ol the country. In size uuvnrve is 18 
inches in length. Typically its l>ill is large and lengthened ; wings 
short, broad and rounded, secondaries long ; tarsus long and stout ; 
feet large ; hind toe longish. It is called Ilarrili bans in Bengal. 
Like the last named, it is a permanent resident in the plains. Its 
flight is slow and heavy, and it utters whistling-like calls on the 
wing, occasionally whilst resting on the surface of the water, usually, 
at dawn. 

(95.3) Dendrocy<;na major, Large frkistling-Teal, is a rarer 
bird in Bengal than awsuree. In size it is about 21 inches ; bill, 
legs and feet are plumbeous in colour ; irides brown ; orbits pale 
bluish ; upper portion of the back is brown, feathers edged chesnut ; 
lower back is black ; lesser wing-coverts dark maroonc ; the remain- 
ing coverts are black ; head, nock arul lower plumage are chesnut. 
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Genus ^ Casarca, bill moderate in size, nail large, lamellae 
slender : wings long ; tail short ; tarsus stout : toes long : hind toe 
lobed. 

( 954 ) Casarca RuTiLA, Buddy Sheldrake, or “Brahminy Duck” as 
it is commonly called, breeds beside large lakes in Thibet. I saw them 
early in spring paddling about, the cold waters at Shumpu, lake near 
the snows, beyond Jorigri, or Tringbrum, in north Sikkim. There 
is a likelihood that a few of these birds, along with some of the 
other species of water-birds breed, in this locality, in preference to 
coiitirniing their joiirney over the passes into Thibet. This Shal- 
drako is better known as Chakwa, Chakwi, the name being taken^ 
from a modified part of the long conversation, the drake and its 
pair, appear to carry on, during the long moon-light nights, from 
different corners of the jhil, on which they are spending their winter 
retreat ; or the somewhat anxious months, prior to their homeward 
flight. These ducks are natty looking birds, when observed cither 
on the surface of the water, or on the shore. Male is rcjidily made 
out by its glossy black collar. A closer examination of Ruddy 
Sheldrake shows nicely tinted, and a general pi’ovailing colour of 
oi'ango and yellow ; back is orange brown ; hcful of the drake is 
ochrtMm.s ; yellow with greyish white on the nape, and crown of the 
head ; glossy greenish black on tail coverts ; white on wing-coverts, 
excepting greater-coverts, which arc green with a purple gloss ; 
primaries arc black ; breast and under parts of the body orange 
fulvous. In size it is about 25 inches. Female is smaller, and has 
a more sombre appearance, nevortholoss Sheldrake, like all birds, is 
proud of his mate. These birds when taking stock of their vocal 
accomplishments, apart from the .animated Chuckwa, Chucki conver- 
sation ; have a loud clarionot-liko call, frequently heard on one of 
those beautifully clear winter mornings in the plains, when, it may 
be, it is your privilege to find yourself by the bank of a large 
expanse of water, or drifting slowly down stream in a homely 
budgerow. These clarionet-like calls appear dearer and louder, in 
spring Avhen the birds are mot with on lakes and mai'shes near on 
1.5,000 foot elevation, where they make the welkin ring ; the hills to 
resound and echo, with startling effect, though on the whole per- 
haps, they are much quieter, and the call is only uttered when dis- 
turbed. There is, little, accurate information of the nidification 
of those birds, hillmen tdl us, that they build, among rocks and 
shallow holes, near the outskirts of these lakes and marshes, in 
Thibet, occasionally in inaccessible places ; probably the •jostling 
they have received in the plains of India have made, some a bit 
cheery of rex)osing over nuich trust .a»id confidence in the iwwers 
that be. 
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(955) Casarca leucoptera, jr/pUe-winged Sheldrdkc, 

(95t)) TaDorna vi’Li'ANSER, Sfulhlrake, are much rnior binls, 
and difficult to meet. 


Family ANATID^E 

« 

Bill equal width throughout, bigger i)ortiou shallow and depress- 
ed, lK>th mandibles with lamella? ; tarsus short and legs with a battk- 
ward i>osition on the lx)dy. 

They comprise of the following sub-families : — 

I. — Anatin.e . . True Ducks (hiinl toe small). 

11. — Fulioulin.E . . Pw'hards or Stwi Ducks (himl to<* 

large and webbed). 


I.— ANATIN.E (True Ducks) 

(957) Spatula clypeata, Shurelhr, hsis upper m.andible wide, 
and flattened in appearance, tip much dilated, not unlike a .s{atula, 
nail small ; lamellae fine, hair-like, and highly develoiKSfl, which aids 
these ducks to discriminate — select, and tlisiribute, miscellaneous 
substances, which get drawn up by the bill ; thus retaining the 
easier, what foods are wanted, or may Ik? desired arul rejecting the 
rest ; tail a bit wedge-shaped ; tarsus short. 

Most birds of this family are migratory in their habits, and winter 
visitants in the plains. You will find a number of species of j4iuitinu\ 
congregated together on Chullen Bcel, or at Karagola Ghat on the 
old route to Darjeeling. In Spring they leave in big numbers for 
high altitudes. Shovellers and Gad walls are usually closely asscK?iat- 
ed together, and are seen much in each others company. They are 
always, and at all times on the best of terms, either when among 
reeds and ’rushes of shallower y)arts of the lake, or on the water 
quietly resting from their labours. Size of the Shoveller is 20 
inches ; bill brownish black ; irides yellow ; legs orange ; colour of 
plumage, above, is dark umlK?r brown on the back ; 8ca{>ulars white ; 
upper tail-coverts brown, having a glossy blackish green appearance 
on exposed parts of the feathers ; outer feathers of tail-coverts are 
white ; parts of wing-coverts arc blui.sh ; greater coverts have a 
brilliant green speculum, a similar marking we noticed on Shel- 
drakes and Dendrocygua, of brilliant colour ; quills umber brown 
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(primaries) and tortiaiy feathers dark purplish ; breast white ; under 
(tarts are reddish brown, also' head of the bird. From the above 
description, you will notice a quantity of brown, -in its various 
degrees of shades and tints of colour, to be looked for, when identi- 
fying this bird from numerous Water-birds it associates with, to- 
gether with its general shape and cut. The Shoveller is looked 
uiK>n, as a good typo of the duck family, owing to its well developed 
particularities of its race. 

Genus Anas. Bill is of moderate length, depressed and fairly 
uniform in width, tip rounded; lamollee short ; tail short containing 
Iti feathers, and a few curly feathers on upper base, which we are 
familiar with, on domestic ducks. 

(958) Anas J’.oscha.s, Mallard, is prettily marked, it has rich 
and variegated plumage ; a conspicuous looking white collar round 
the nock. Those <lucks are fro«|iiently met w’ith in the Terai, and 
.at times at Chullon Beel, though a somewhat rare bird and only a 
winter visitant in India. At Shumpu or at th.at olev.ation in North 
Sikkim, near the snow's, in spring or during the r.ains a few couples 
.arc likely enough to bo met with. Milliards are strong on the wing, 
.and appear to pass, rapidly, over Darjeeling, high up in the air, their 
heads pointing duo north, .and usually fly far to lakes in the interior 
of Thibet. Some of those birds arc known to breed .among rushes, 
l»y the edge of lakes in Cashmere, at a coiisider.ablo elevation. Their 
eggs .are often brought into the m.arket, and .sold as ordinary (wild) 
duck’s eggs, so I am told, at so much .a dozen. On eastern side of 
t he Himalayas, it woukl bo looke<l upon as uncommonly good piece 
of luck to find .a Mallard’s nest, .and thu.s to learn more about the 
niditication of this duck, and some of the rarer water-birds, which 
retire to high elevations to breed. There are scores of birds in India, 
whoso nests and eggs remain yet to be discovered, by one who can 
accurately identify them. Size of Mallard is .about 24 inches ; bill 
greenish yellow ; legs orange ; irrides reddish brown ; colour of plu- 
mage is rich and variegated : chesiiut brown on upper back : upper 
tail-coverts blackish-green ; head with (lart of the neck emerald 
green, cheeks nearly black ; collar as previously mentioned, white ; 
sides of the lower l>ack light grey with wavy linos of dark brown ; 
scapulary feathers greyish with undulating marks ; w'ings brown 
with a speculum of deep pru.ssian blue, tinged greenish purple with 
a whitish border ; tail-feathers greyish brown edged white ; breast 
chestnut. I have endeavoured to keep from overburdening you with 
.a veritable picture of .a Joseph’s co.at of many tints aiul colours, and 
yet doing some show of Justice to this beautiful .and picturesque 
looking Ijinl. At the ssimo time, .a few of the leading colours will 
tpiito suttico to distinguish the Mallard, w'hcn observed amongst 
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other members of its family. It roproscnts the raee from which our 
domestic duck was taken. So that high living and low thinking, or 
high thinking and low living, which-ever you please, docs not seem 
to have improved the looks of our homely drake. 

(960) Anas caryophyllacea, Pinhhead Ihtck, is also a beautiful 
coloured bird, perhaps one of the richest marked ducks we have. 
They visit the plains in fair numbers during the cold weather. When 
it is fre<iuently met with, in marshy parts of the Terai, and Chullen 
Beel, also perhaps in bigger numbers at Karagola Ghat. They seem 
to have a preference for more secluded corners of jhils, which are 
overgrown with tall grasses and reeds, or swimming, in the night 
about centre of a broad exi)anse of water. Ducks and geese often 
betake themselves, for safety, to the middle of ponds or lakes .at 
night, where they can snooze with impunity. A few of the.se thicks 
breed in the plaiirs ; but their nests are diftieult to thul. In size 
they are similar to mallard.s, Imt, they have longer tarsi, which is 
more noticeable when near. When flyiitg, they arc usually, made 
out by the roseate colour below the wing.s. Drake has a jirctty 
ro.sy pink head anti neck, with a bright coloured cre.st, during the 
rainy season ; body and wings are dark, glossy chocolate bl own . 
speculum or wing {latch is salmon coloured. 

(961) CHArLELA.SMr.S STKEPP^Rl'.S, (hulvull, is well tlistribufetl 
throughout the i*lains of India, and is much sought after by sjiorts- 
meii, owing to well flavored meat it offers. On more than one 
occa.sion, I have seen srnalli.sh flocks of these binls on Big Kunjeef, 
some on the sandy l»ends, others on the river.s. Usually they .seiun 
to prefer more oi>cn country to seeludcd nooks and corners. Once 
fairly on the wing their flight is .strong and sy.steinatic. The (lad 
wall is al)Out 20 inches in length ; bill is de])rc.sso<l slightly narrow- 
ing towards the tip, nail .small, long and delicate laniolla> ; tail is 
longish ; wings longish ; bill brown with a reildish tinge ; iridos 
brown ; logs orange. Colour of plumage, above, is dark brown on 
the back, with white circular linos ; upper tail-e.overts, black with a 
blujsh gloss ; tail brownish ash ; lessor wing-coverts grey ; niidillc 
coverts chesnut ; greater coverts black ; wing spot white ; breast 
dark brown with white roundish lines ; under parts of the body 
white speckled grey. 

(962) Dafii..\ ACi’TA, I’intnil DitcJc. This is perhaps one of the 
best known l»irds in the plains. They arc winter visitants. Game 
stalls in the markets are seldom without a few bafehes hanging up 
for sale. Consequently you can take your choice of making their 
acquaintance is either the former or latter state. Pintail Duck 
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is alKHit 27 inches in length ; tail long, having centre feathers nar- 
row an<l lengthened; neck long; bill elevated at the base and nar- 
rowish ; bill black, bluish on the sides ; irides dark brown ; legs 
dark grey, male, the back is marked with wavy lines- of black and 
whitish ; scapulars black ; top of the head umber brown, face and 
throat dark brown, a purplish gloss behind the ears, two white lines 
round the upper neck ; upper tail-coverts ashy brown ; tail brown, 
with two long black central feathers ; primaries and coverts brown ; 
lesser coverts grey ; wing patch or speculum dark glossy purplish 
green, tertiaries long of velvety black with whitish edges ; breast 
and beneath white with black and white lines on the sides ; under 
tail-coverts black. These birds are readily distinguished on the 
wing by their long brown necks. 

(963) Mareca Penelope, The IFitlgeon, or Whew is not nearly so 
l)lentiful as Pintail Duck. Smallish flocks are occasionally met with 
in the Tcrai in winter. They <are rarely seen in the districf, except- 
ing when they fly over Darjeeling on their migratory joxirneys, when 
their shrill whistles are fre(iuently heard. Widgeons have a strong 
flight. They travel far into the interior of Thibet, to breed. In 
size it is inches long ; bill short and raised, narrower at the tip ; 
lamella' short, fairly well developed ; tail short ; hind toe small and 
bordered with a web ; bill bluish black at the tip ; irides reddish 
brown ; colour of plumage of the male is, above, back, black and 
white wavy lines on the back ; scapulars black ; tail dark grey ; 
wing-coverts w’hite ; wings barred with green .and black ; top of the 
head light yellow ; sides of the hc.ad ar»d neck chestnut, cheeks 
sptMjkled ; bre.ast reddish, underparts white, flanks with w.avy linos, 
under tail-coverts black. 

(96 1) Querqitkdui.a crecpa, Teal. This sm.all duck 

differs, from the true ducks. Bill is uniform in width raised at the 
base ; lamella) undeveloped ; n.ail sm.all ; tip dilated a bit ; wings 
long and pointed ; toil cunoato. Common Teal or King Pet, as it is 
sometimes called, visits the plqins in September and returns home 
about M.arch. Flocks of those Teals are seen at dusk passing over 
Darjeeling, occasionally. They fly hairly low, and can l>e easily dis- 
tin^iished. Their cheerful calls and merry fluttor of their wings 
can bo heard ; but they soon imss over the crest of the hill, .as their 
progress through the air is rapid. >\"hen once fairly on the wing, 
the flight of those teals is swift. They are distinguished without 
much difficulty, p.artly by their ferruginous heads, and a lon^ patch 
of dark glossy green l)ehind the eyes. In size this Teal is 14^ 
inches in long ; bill bhiek ; irides hazel. M.ale is prettily marked on 
the back by wavy black and white lines ; he.ad and sides of the neck 
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ferrujn’nons brown ; tail brown with white edgings to ( ho feathers ; 
wing-coverts brown, wing iwitch deep green : breast whitish with 
}>Iack spots ; uii<lerparts white ; lower teil-coverts brown. 

(965) Querquedula OIRCIA, Blm-tcinged Teal, also called Gar- 
gany Teal, is perhaps more common in the plains than Crecca. 
These birds are found plentiful in the Terai. It is 16 inches in 
length, and readily made out by its blue wings (quills). 

(966) Qubrquedula glocitans. Clucking Teal, is rare, and 
seldom seen, occasionally a stray species or two are met with at 
Shumpu during the rains. It is one of the prettiest coloured Teals 
in the district. In size 15^ inches ; above, plumage of male, is 
delicately marbled with grey on the Iwiek ; the wing-coverts are 
brown, ine<lian-covert.s edged rnh>ii.s, wing imtch glossy green, with 
velvety bhack : rich purple-brown on the hejwl ; neck and breast 
purpli.sh, with bla<‘k spots ; un<ler|Virts white mottled with grey ; 
under tail-coverts black. 


Si;B-FA.Mn.Y— FUI>IGITLIN/E rDinng diich) 

These birds differ a goofl deal from the true duck.s in many 
rc.si>ects ; chiefly in the diving facilities they i)ossess. They have 
larger hearls, and necks shorter than the proceeding groups ; hiiul toe 
short and well webbed, which together with the backwanl |K)Mtion 
of the legs, akls them itj swimming and diving openitions. The 
short wedge shai>od tail gives a nice finish to the navigating apparatus, 
under water. 

(967) Branta RITFINA, Ited-crcfsted Pochard, These ducks have 
their home in Central Asia and Thibet. They visit the plains of 
India fairly late in the season, when cold \>.ala*arctic winters get to») 
trying, more so owing to their a<piatic habits. They are dotibtlessly 
fine birds to see ; but difficult to a]:>proach. They usually keep much 
to the midfile of big {londs and lakes, where they maintain a shar|» 
lookout, and are, at all times extremely wary. I»i .size this Pochanl 
is 22 inches ; l>ill bright vermilion ; iridcs refl ; legs orange ; head 
of the male is reddish ; w’ith a long i^lcr coloured crest, sides t)f the 
head an<l tipper neck rofl, same as the head ; back, wings aiifl tail 
yellowish brown ; some white showing on the wings ; the remaining 
portions of nock, breast and undorparts of the Isnly are bhick ; flanks 
white. This duck is hold in high esteem on account of the rich 
flavor of its flesh. 
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Family MERGIDiE 

This is a curious looking group of the duck tribe. Their chief 
qualification for originality is the bill, which is straight, narrow and 
cylindrical ; edges of the mandibles are lined with a strong row of 
teeth pointed backwards, giving its prominent snout an awkward 
appearance. Should you manage to get your hand inside, it would 
be difficult to get it out again without saving it from injury. These 
teeth are a modification of, lamellee so frequently noticed in water- 
birds, ducks more especially ; tarsus is short and having a considerably 
backward position ; feet large ; hind toe lobed ; tail cimeate ; head 
crested. General appearance of Merganser is long and flattish. 
These birds fly swiftly, and are strong on the wing ; the gait is 
awkward ; but in the water they are expert divers, 

(972) M BROILS CASTOR, MergaiiKer. This curious looking duck 
is often seen in winter, sporting in Great Runjeet or Teesta rivers, 
having migrated from Thibet, and Northern Asia. Castor in size 
is 26 inches. Its bill is deep red ; irides red ; feet orange ; colour, 
aljove, is deep black on upper back ; remaining portions, with upper 
tail-coverts, ash, a few of the feathers tipped white ; tail grey ; 
breast and under parts of the bird are white with an orange tinge ; 
wing-coverts and some of the scapulary feathers, rich orange buff. 

(97.3) Merokllus albellus. The Smew. This species differs 
from Merganser. It has a shorter an<l wider bill, teeth prominent 
on lower mandible, tip less hooked. In size Alhellus, is much 
smaller, being about 16 inches long. Smew is rare in these parts. 
It is occasionally met with in the cold weather in the valleys. It 
has a bell-like call, which gets for it the name of Bell-duck in 
Northern Asia Colour of this bird, is a distribution of black and 
white ; the Imck, some of lesser wing-coverts and primaries are 
black ; secondaries and greater coverts black, tipped with white ; 
tail and its upper coverts bluish grey ; underparts are white, with 
black circular streaks. The Smew goes further a field, in its 
migrations, and is frequently met with on big rivers in the plains. 
It is found at times, in numbers on the Ganges, as far up the river 
as Delhi and the big towns on the banks. It feeds chiefly on fish, 
Crustacea etc. 


Family PODICIPIDiE ( Grebes) 

You must be familiar with the typically, lobed, looking feet of 
these birds, which the Coots (902—3) reminded us of. The feet 
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aro more prominently lobed in Grebes. From a tlistaiice, these birds, 
look as thoii«h the soft leatheiy like substance fiom off surface of 
the marsh was adhering to their feet, and conse<iuently the birds 
were hampered in their progress on the ground ; once iji the water 
or flying high up in the air, Grebes appear quite at home and eigoy 
all the advantages Nature ha§ endowed them with. Like most 
Water-birds their plumage is soft and dense, having a silky appear- 
ance and texture, these latter advantages the Grebe, surely would 
like to have dispensed with, owing to the troublesome anxiety 
human beings display, to rob it of its skin, and nether garments, 
to help to keep out the wintery blast off some fair necked beauty ; 
bill, of these birds, is straight, compressed and strong ; wings short, 
having a concave api^earanco ; tarsus moderate ; hallux and feet 
webbed (lobed) ; tail undeveloped, merely an aiiology. 

Genu.s Podiceps. This typical .and well marked group of 
Divers, have about two representatives in Inrlia. The first is found 
in Sub-Himalayan districts and other jiarts of the plains, whilst 
Little Grebe h.as a larger geographical distribution, beuig foiuid in 
most places. These birds differ in many respects from the families, 
we have already gone over, not a little iwrhaps in the tail, which is 
nearly conspicuous by its absence. Then, they iiitroducc us to some 
of the mo.st e.xpert <livcr.s we have in the district, or approaches 
to the Himalayas. 

(975) PoniCKP.s PnilJPPENsis, Littk Grebf. I met this dab 
chick, as far up .os .Samlakphu, it hail evkiently reste*! there after a 
visit to .some of the niar.shy pokres low(*r down the hill, Kalifsikii 
may have been its morning re.sort ; or the long marshy dried np innid 
at Toijgloo ; or the more alluring expanse of water at Shumpu ; 
or some of the collected waters, from the melting snows ofl’ Kiiiehin- 
jinga, whore most probably it had mot old friends from the plains 
of Bengal. In the cold weather they congregate in big numbers in 
most of the lakes, and jhils in the plains, and feed a good deal on 
fish and water insects. This Grebe is aliout 9 inches in length ; 
colour above, is glossy dark brown, tinged green ; checks and sides 
of the neck bright chesnnt ; under-parts white ; he.ad, hind neck and 
back are black with a tinge of green ; <|niils pale brown ; breast 
brown and white ; chin and part of the lower mandibles glossy 
black ; sides of the body, beneath, fulvous ; undor-iwirts are silky 
white. 'Ihesc birds grow plump, and accumulate largo quantities 
of fat, which make the skin and plumage, impervious to water and 
ailds considerably to the warmth of the feathers. 

We shall now pass over a number of biivls — Diving Petrels, 
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Parasilii: (juIIs etc. : owiii" to their sofi furiug habits. They are not 
iouiKl in or near the district, and restrict their movements chiefly 
to the IJay of Bengal and Indian Ocean. 


GROUP VAGATORES. 
Family LABID.iE (OvlU and Tems) 

Comprise the following Sub-Families ; — 

I. Lestridin^ — S kmas or Parasitic Gulls. 
11. Larin.^e — Gulls. 

III. Sternin^ — Tern.s. 


II. Sub-Family LARIN.E (GhUh) 

Have several birds, which wander far inland. One species 
at least itfisscs over Darjeeling to breed in Tliibet. 

These Gulls are found in two Classes : — 

I. Ijarco) — Birds of lai-gc si/.e, with spots on the back 
and neck. 

II. Xemca? — Smaller size birds, having larger and more 
slender feet. 

Larin. E have longish, stout bills, tips curved ; wings long ; 
legs midway on the borly. 

We will examine more closely, the second group of these birds, 
which have black or brown heads in summer ; shorter bills ; wings 
long ; tail short ; tarsi long. 

(;)80) Xema BRUNNicEi’llALA, Ih'oit'H-hmdcd (tully which is 
generally soon on sea-coasts ; but they arc frequently observed far 
inland, keeping much to big rivers. They are plentiful in I3cngal, 
except in the breeding seaso.i, when they ixass over into Central 
Asia and Thibet, returning with the young Gulls before termination 
of the rainy season. One of these Gulls was captured, on its 
migratory journey into Thibet by Linnmtm Cristaklhis (35); not far 
from Ghoom forest. Crested Hawk-Hagle was busy making a 
morning meal of it, when a discharge of No. 8 shot caused Cristatellus 
to look up, and relax its hold on the bird ; as it came tumbling to 
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earfch, not before the eagle had made two downward plunges, in a 
most magnificent, and ^Id manner to regain its capture. The bird 
was about two-thirds eaten, it proved to be a Brown-headed Gull ; 
thus showing the time honored practice of retiring to breed on the 
uplands of Thibet. Which went to show that not a few of these 
Gulls retire from sea-coasts in the plains, to more northern latitudes. 
They have been seen, in fairly big numbers at about 14,000 feet 
altitude, up to the end of July, where they probably congregate to 
embark on their southward journey. In size brunnicephala is about 
17 inches ; bill and feet red ; irides white ; back and wings grey ; 
primaries black ; head black or brown as the case might be ; also 
black behind ear-coverts ; rest of the plumage, a considcr.ablc display 
of white. Those )>irds change colour a good deal according to the 
season. In winter the hcjul feathers get nearly white. 


Sub-Family STEHNIN.E (Ttrn.s) 

Have long, fairly straight, comprcs.sed bills ; wings long and 
I>ointed ; tail, in a few species short, in others, long and forked ; 
tarsi short and slender ; toes short. They are said to be gulls, 
with straight and more slejider bills, and perhaps a more delicate 
build, with longer wings, and shorter legs. They might be called 
the swallows of the Nat'itorex, as they arc untiring on the wing ; 
rest during the heat of the day. 

They comprise the following six gnnips : — 

I. Mar.sh Terns — Shorter bills, gull-like IkmIIcs, tails short. 

II. River Terns — 13o<ly slender, tail long .ainl forked. 

III. Oceanic Terns— Having a goojl supply of black pluniiige. 

IV. Skimmers — Are a more comi)licaicd group, and will be 

dealt with, when taken up. 

The above might be called a somewhat rough and ready mode of 
distinguishing each group. 

I. MARSH TERNS. 

(982) Sylochelidon casI'IU.s, lAtrued Tern, hjis a stout, red 
bill, and ’ short tail. Neither this si>ecics, nor Gull-billed Tern, 
breeds in India ; they migrate far north ; occasionally they have 
been seen on the coast of Great Britain. In the plains they fre- 
quent rivers and more marshy iiortions, in the cold weather. In 
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size ifc is about 20 inches ; plumage alters considerably, in MHInter the 
head is white, with black streaks on the occiput (back of the head). In 
summer, head, nape and ear-coverts are black I wings, mantle and 
tail, a fine bluish grey ; a few of the primaries are dark tipped and 
edged ; rest of the plumage is white, chiefly l^k of the neck, and 
under parts of the body ; irides brown ; feet black. 

RIVER TERNS 

Differ, from the previoiis group in colour, structure and habits. 
They have a much longer, and more forked tail ; the body slender. 
They remind us, a little of Hill Fork-tails, in a general sort of way, 
though they have, but little power over their hind api^endage. 
Those birds live chiefly near rivers, as a rule solitary in their habits, 
occasionally a few are seen together. Bill is deep yellow in colour, 
excepting luiropean Tern, which has a red bill ; legs red, excepting 
the Little Turn, whose legs arc orange. Bill in most of the species, 
is long and slender ; feet short and partially webbed. 

(9S5) Skena AURANTIA, iMrga liivcr Tern, is perhaps the 
ctnumonest of this class of Terns in the plains. None of these birds 
however visit the district. It is about 15 inches in length ; bill 
yellow ; irides brown ; legs red ; plumage, alx)ve, is pale grey ; 
(ail white ; head, above, glossy black ; beneath, the body white, 
flanks have an ashy tinge. Those birds remain in the ]>lains 
throughout the year, and nest in company, with Skimmers, Small 
Sw.allow Plovers, and Great Stone Plovers, on the sandy churs of 
rivers. During the day eggs are left to hatch by aid of the hot 
saml aiifl sunshine. These Terns set up a vigorous defence, when 
Crows and Kites venture to rob their eggs. Doubtless, the other 
species of Water-birds seek their company at the breetling season, 
more particularly, owing tti their prowess, in driving away 
marauders. 

SEA TERNS 

Have a much nioro iH)Wcrfnl flight, than the l.atter Terns. They 
fro<ment dclfais of largo rivers in the plains, also congregate on the 
sea shores. Their shaiic is elegent, and lengthened in form ; feet 
are black ; bills yellow. 

Genus ThalasseUS, have webbed feet ; very long wings, which 
extend to tip of the forked tail ; head crested. 

(9H9) T 11 ALA.SSEUS cutsTATUs, lAirgc Sea 'Tern, you are more 
likely to moot, than smaller Sea Tern, which locates itself more in 
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South India. Crixfafn.% has a long, slondor, coniprosscfl hill. In 
size it is about 17 iiK:he.s ; l»ack, wing and tail are silvery-grey, 
edges of .secondary feathers white ; quills dark tipped grey ; hojwl 
and crest glossy- bUick ; rest of the pluiujigo is silky-white, chiefly 
sides of the head, nape, and under-part of the Ixidy. 

OCEANIC TEENS 

Are met with in Hay of Bengal, Indian Ocean, and some in the 
Ked >Sea. Their bill is bhick, long and slender ; wings long ; feet 
well webbed ; moderately sized tail, .slightly forked. 

ONYCflOCKlO.V .MKL.\.N.Vl( HKN, Ulmh-niliud Occdii Tcni, 
is met with near the ea.st eoa.st ; in the Bay and a<ljacciit country : 
but it is not found far inland. Mi Uuntni'hi n is 12 inches long ; 
]>ill and feet black ; upper plumage grey ; head white ; hind neck 
black, also line from side of the head to nape ; primary <juills are 
grey ; lower plumage is white. These Terns migrate but little. 
They usually breed along with a few other species of "Water-binls, 
on smaller islatids in the Ikiy. 

Geni’S KuynchuI’S ( i^kimiiuis) are, perhajis, the most interest- 
ing birds of this largo family of Water-birds. They differ from tin* 
foiTuer groups in many respcct.s. In bill not a little. ll]>i»cr 
mandible is shorter than the lower, which construction is uncomnion, 
among binls generally ; bill is much compressed, long and straight, 
tip truncated in appearance and come.s to a fine point, more or less 
flexible *, wings long ; feet short ; toes with free webs (excised). 

■ (995) Khynchofs ALIUCOLLIS, huHtm This renjurk- 

able bird is fi'ccpicntly met with in the plains, flying with a swift 
easy, skimming flight over the water. At times found singly, on 
other occasions, congregated in comi>anie.s of twenty or more. Over 
a broad exitanse of water, they usually fwiss backwards and forwards, 
skimming close to the .surface ; now and then dipping their bills into 
the water as they fly, as thoxigh they were ploughing through the 
edge. This apparent diversion of cutting the surface of the water 
has puzzled many an observer, who attributes it to the facination it 
gives them of troubling the still, silent wftter.s. At the same time 
they are at a loss to suggest what Skimmers eat. Ithytvchapa has a 
restricted diet. It fee<l8 on the oily, or fatty substance, which is 
found floating on the top of most jhils, or more turbid water-courses 
in the plains. As it flics it scoops up between its mandibles, not 
unlike a flredgc, the desired nurishmont. What water, which gets 
shot UT) in the execution of this labour, gets released at gape of the 
mandibles. It has not been <lcfinitely ascortainc<l, where this 
substance is generated, and in what manner it finds its way, to where 
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those birds procure their (only) supply of nurishment. This remark- 
able foo<l (Ambrosia) appears to be easily digested, requiring but an 
hour or two to assimilate into the system, in spite of the strenuous 
work, put in, by these skimmers, all hours of the day from early 
dawn, through hot scorching days. These birds are always strong 
and active, usually their bodies have a good supply of fat stored up. 
I am sorry I can’t recommend this food for human consumption. 
Bill is compressed to a fine edge, and flexible, which renders it easy 
to cut through the water, when at its work, dredging or sucking up, 
whilst swiftly skimming over the surface. In length Rhynchops is 
about 16l inches; wing extent 44 inches ; bill deep orange, yellow 
at the tip ; iridos brown ; legs vermillion red ; head, neck and 
scapulars are black ; quills darker in colour, secondaries and tertiaries 
edge<l white ; rest of the plumage is more or less white. 


TRIBE PISCATORES. 

Family PELECANID^E 
IV. SWIMMING FISHERS. 

These well known l»irds arc found in altundance in the plains on 
rivers and large expanses of water. They are big in size some 
species over 5 feet ; with hea\ y bodies, and i>eculiar looking bills, 
which are long, straight, broad .and flattened, tip hooked ; lower 
maiidible is thiji, composed of two narrow parts, like jaws, flexible, 
bony and arching, supporting .a Large rubber-like pouch, which holds 
securely the c.aptured fish of big size, at times. Several of these 
birds mignato over the Ilinnil.ayas in spring ; at \vhich time their 
long lines of flight can easily be made out, as they pass over in big 
regular lines, high up in the sky, proceeding with gi'c.at ease and 
buoyancy, with their necks drawn hack. These are chiefly European, 
ami Lesser W’hitc Pelicans. 

(1004) PELECANU.S PuiLiPPENSis, Grey Pelican, is what might 
bo called, the common species of the plains, as it is found in abun- 
d.ance in most places. Fishermen frequently in India use them as 
(lecoys, when netting. These birds are said to attract certain kinds 
of fish to them, whilst swimming in the water, .allured by an oily 
substance which exudes from off the skins of those pelicans. This 
species is 5 feet 2 inches in length. In colour it has a predominating 
.amount of grey, chiefly on the hack, wings .and upper tail-coverts ; 
bail white ami grey ; under plumage greyish-white ; under tail- 
covorts the same, mottled with brown. 
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V. GRACITLID^ (Diviiig fishers). 

Family GRACULIDiE 

We found the last group expert at catehiiig fish, which rise to 
the surface of the water, hut they ^lid not follow their <iuarry to any 
depth below. Cormorants differ in this, as well as in other respects 
from Pelicans. These birds are exi>crt divers}, though scarcely able 
to compete with Flatus melanogaster (1008), of whoso accomplish- 
ments we will look into, when we .arrive at the Indisin Snake-bird, 
.as it is called. Bill of the Cormor.ant is largish, cylindrical, and 
hooked at the tip like pelicans ; bail different, which is stiff with 
short coverts. The prevailing colour of (rmcaluhf is bhick. They 
.are strong on the wing ; swim and dive with c.aso. They h.ave .a 
similar pouch in the bill, as was noticed in ]>elicans, which also .acts 
as .a receptical for holding the fish, th.at has been secured. In 
appearance the bill is slightly raised, a iwsition common in fishing 
birds ; wings short. The three species of draculus, .arc found iti this 
<Iistrict, so that it is imm.aterial which of these birds we shall extend 
our oni|uiries to. 

(1006) GRAfTLi’s Sinensis, Tjesser Cwmorant, is more frequently 
met with at a low elevation at foot of the hills, than on Runjeet 
.and Teesta, before they dip down into the humid plains of the Terai. 
In size this Cormorant is about 27 inches ; bill brown, more reddish 
in colour below : the neck skin, etc. yellow ; irides verdigris blue. 
Colour of the plumage changes .according to the .se.a.son, though rK>t 
to so great an extent as some of the other Water-birds ; Iwick and 
wing-coverts are bronze ; head and neck glos.sed black ; lowei- 
plumage deep black ; thro.at and jiart of the lower f.ace white ; brown 
above the eyes. Those birds are also employed for c.atching fish, 
fishermen utilise their divijig accomplishments, which they turn t<j 
some .account by fixing an iron ring round the Cormorant’s throat, 
to prevent it from swallowing the captured fish. This mu.st bo .a 
tantalizing occjipation for a hungry Cormorant. To make them 
more alert in securing fish, these birds are kept on “ low diet !” As 
soon as fish is caught the wily fisherman in his “ dug out ” close at 
hand, soon relieves the bird’s inflated iwuch. 

(1005) Graculus carro, Ijarge Cwinorani, is met with on our 
larger hill rivers generally among the gorges, and by the side of 
forests. ' Occasionally in the Little Runjeet valley. Its length is 
.3.3 inches ; colour, alx>ve, bronze, with feathers edgerl black on the 
IwMjk and wing-coverts ; sides of the heat! white ; remaining portion 
of the plumage are bLock, excepting a white i>atch from the eyes 
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t/O the throat. In the breeding season more white is noticeable, 
esi>ecially on the flanks, head and upi>er parts of the neck. The 
crest is black and white, long and silky. These birds live chiefly on 
fish. They are usually seen, sitting motionless on the rocks probably 
after a meal or meditating on another excursion into the turbid 
waters. On such occasions their wings are partially opened, as 
though anxious to dry their wetted feathers in the genial sunshine. 

(1008) .MEnANoGA.sTEU, Indian Snake- Bird. This 

prettily marked, typical and master-diver, has a long slender neck, 
snake-like in appearance ; feet and body like Cormorants ; bill 
straight, coming to a sharp point at the tii», which is toothed ; tail 
long and rounded. Melanogaster is said to be, Cormorant with 
head and nock of herons. This only gives an approximate idea of 
the bird in iiuostion, in other respects it is a more aberrant species. 
The seapulary feathers arc elongated hackles, beautifully mai'ked, 
silver and black. Snake-Bird, as it is called is about 32 inches in 
length ; colour, brown on the back, siwtterl on the sides ; wing- 
covex’ts black also richly spotted : tpiills and tail black, the latter 
having a barred appearance ; breast and vuider parts glossy brownish 
block. These birds are not found in the district. They are 
plentiful in Bengal and frc(iuont rivers and heels. As they paddle 
about on the surface of the water among reeds and rushes, they turn 
and twist their heads and long nocks with the agility of a snake, 
recoiling then darting forward the pointed snako liko head in a 
most realistic manner, at a rising fish. 
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6EMIT0RES. 

Family Treronidse. 

I. Treronina; — Green Pigeons. 

II. CARPOPHAGiNiE — Imperial Pigeons. 

III. Ptiixipodin^ — Green f)oves. 

Sub-Family Treroniiw. 

Genus Treron. 

Nepal (771) T. Nipalensis — Thick-billed Green-Pigeon. 

Genus Crocopus. 

J*. (772) C. Phoenicopterus — Bengal „ „ 

P. (773) C- Chlorigaster — Southern „ „ 

Genus Osmotrcron. 

J\ (774) O. bicincta — Orange-breasted „ „ 

P. (775) 0. Malabarica — Grey-fronted „ 

P. (776) 0. Phayrei — Ashy-headed „ „ 

P. (777) 0. flavo-gularis — Yellow'-fronted „ „ 

Genus Sphenocercus. 

D. (778) S. sphenurus — Kokla „ „ 

D. (779) S. apicaudus — Pin-tailed „ „ 

Sub-Family Cariiophaginee. 

Genus Carpophaga. 

D. (780) C. sylvatica — Green Imperial „. ,, 

D. (781) C. insignis — Bronze-backed „ „ 
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Family Columbida?. 

Sub-Family Palumbinre*. 

Genus Alsocomus. 

D. (782) A. ptuiicews — Purple Wowl-pigeon. 

D. (783) A. Hodpsoiiii — Speckled „ ,, 

Genus Paluiulms. 

D. (784) P. casiotis — Himalayan Cushat. 

D. (785) P, pulchrieollis — Darjeeling Woo<l- Pigeon. 

J*. (78G) P. Elphin.stonoi — Neilgherry „ „ 


Sub-Fa.MILV Cobimbina* ( ]hx'k-Pigi’fm<). 
Gknu.s Palumlxcna. 


p. 

(787) P. Eversmanni — Indian 

Geni's Columba. 

St<M*k' ,, 

p. 

(788) C. intermedia — Blue 

Koek- ,, 

p. 

(789) C. rupestris „ 

Hill- 

IK 

(790) C. leueonota — ^Vhite-l>ellio(l 

Rock- ,, 

SUD- 

Family Maeropygince ( Cnckoo-dorra). 


D. 

(791) M. tu.salia — Bar-taile<l 

IVce-dovc 



Sub-Family Turturinse. 



(tENUs Turtur. 



I. Anriti. 


D. 

(792) T. rupicolus — Ashy 

Turtle-dove 

D. 

(793) T. meona — Rufous 



II. Maculicolles. 


D, 

(794) T. Cambayensis — Little 

Brown- „ 



( xlvii ) 

III. Tigi'ini. 

D. (796) T. Suratensis 

IV. Streptopelicce (Ring-dove). 

P. (796) T. risoria — Common 

P. (797) T. hvimilis— Red 


Family Gouridte ( Ground-dove^). 

Si’ii-Family Phapina'. 

Chalcophapece (12 tail feathers). 
Genus Chaleo phaps. 

J‘. (79S) C. indicus — Bronze- winged 


Spotted-Dove 


Ring- „ 
Turtle- „ 



RASORES. 


A. Hind too on same plane. 

1. CRACIDiE. 

II. MEGAPODIDJE. 

B. Hind toe, raised or wanting. 

III. PTEROCLID/E— Sand-gronse. 

IV. PHASIANID^. 

V. TETRAONH)^— Grouse and Partridges. 

VI. TINAMIOaE. 


Family Pteroclidm ( Sand or liock-Grou.<rX 
Geni’s Pteroclos. 

P. (799) P. arenarius — T^arge 

P. (HOO) P. fasciatus — Painted 

P. (t<Ol) P. alchata — Large Pin-tailed 

P. (802) P. exustus — Common 


Family Phasianid®. 

Sub-Family Pavonin®. 

Genu.s Pavo. 

D. (803) P. cristatus — Common Peacock. 


Sub-Family Phasianin®. 

Genus Lophophorus. 

D. (804) L. Impoyanus — Monaul Phea.sant. 

Genus Ceriornis. 

D. (805) C. satyra — Sikkim Horned „ 

ir. II. (806) C. melanocephala — Simla „ „ 


Sand-Grouse. 


M 

99 

91 

99 

99 

99 



( xlix ) 


Genus Ithaginis. 

V. (HOT) I. crueiitus — Green Blood-Pheasant. 

Geni:s Piicrasia. 

- H. (808) P. macrolot>ha Pukras „ 

Genus Phasianus. 

IF. H. (809) P. WalHchii Cheer 

Genus Gallophasis. 

JF. //, (HIO) G. albocristatns — Whitc-cre.ste<l Kalij ,, 

D. (nil) G. melanotus — Sikkim ,, „ 


Sub-Family (bailing. 

Genus Gallus. 

IK (812) G. ferruginows — Ked 

(813) G. Sonneratii — Grey 

Genus Gallopordix. 

C. T. (814) G, spadiceus — Red 
C. I. (815) G. lunulosus — Painted 


Jungle-fowl. 


Spur- „ 

yy yy 


Family Totraonida?. 

Sub-Family Perdicina?. 

I. k^mno-Cuck-s Siuno-Pariridgcs. 

Genits Totraogallus. 

D. (810) T. Ilimalayeusis — Himalayan Snow-Cock. 

Genus Lorwa. 

D. (817) L. nivicola 


• Snow Partridge. 



( 1 ) 


ParttidgcH. 

Gknus Fraiicoliijus. 

P. F, vulgaris Black Partridge. 

P. (819) F. pictus Painted ,, 

11. Itock or Sand Partridges. 

Genus Caccabis. 

P. (820) C. chukor Chukor „ 

Genus Ammoperdix. 

P. (821) A. Boiihatni Scesee 

III. Grey or Hush Partridge. 

Genus Ortygornis. 

/*. (822) O. Ponticoriaiia Grey „ 

P. (823) O. gularis Kyah „ 

IV. JPood'Part ridges. 

Genus Arlwricola. 

P. (824) A. torqueola — Black- throated Ilill-Partridge. 

D. (825) A. rufogularis — Rufous ,, „ ,, 

V. Bush-QuaiJs. 

(tENUS Perdicula. 

P. (826) P. Camhayensis — Jungle Bush-Quail. 

P. (827) P. Asiatiea — Rock „ ,, 

P. (828) P. erythrorhyncha — Painted „ „ 

Sub-Family Coturnicinee. 

Genus Coturnix. 

P. (829) C. communis — Large Grey „ 

D. (8.30) C. Coromandelica — Black-breasted „ 

Genus Excalfactoria. 

P. (s31) K. Chiiiensis — Blue-breasted 



( li ) 


Family Tinamidee. 

Sub-Family Turnicinae. 


Genus Turnix. 


p. 

(832) T. taigoor — Black-breasted 

Bustard-Quail. 

D. 

(833) T. ocellatus — Hill 

93 39 

P. 

(834) T. Dussiimierii — Larger 

Button- „ 

P. 

(835) T. Sykesii 

39 33 


3t 



GRALLATORES (Waders— Shore-birds). 


A. — Young able to run. 

1. TRIBE STRUTHIONES— Ostriches, Emeus etc. 

II. „ PRESSIROSTRES— Bustard, Plover and 

Cranes. 

III. „ LONGIROSTRES— Snipes, Sandpipers. 

IV. „ LATITORES— Rails and Water-hens. 

B. — Young, helpless at birth. 

V. „ CULTIROSTRES— Storki, Herons and Ibises- 

PRESSIROSTRES. 


1 . 

Otidid^ ‘ 

Bustards and Floricans. 

II. 

CuilSORIN/E 

Courser-plovers. 

III. 

GLAREOLID/E 

Swallow „ 

IV. 

Charadrida; 

Plovers. 

V. 

HiEMATOPOniDAE ... 

Shore- „ 

VI. 

ThINOCORID/E 

Game- „ 

VII. 

GrUID/E 

Cranes. 


Family Otidid«e. 

Genus Eupodotis. 

P. (836) E. Edwardsii — Indian Bustard. 

Genus Houbara. 

6'. /. (837) H. Macqueenii — Houbara „ 

Genus Sypheotides. 

P. . (838) S. bengalensis — Bengal Florikin. 

P. (839) S. auritus — Lesser 


>1 



( liii ) 


Family Gursuridse. 

Genus Cursorius. 

(840) G. coromaudclicus — Indian Courier Plover. 

Gknus Khinoptilus. 

1*. (841) R. bitorquatus — Double-banded „ 

Family Glareolidac. 

Genus Glareola. 

Fwfoftltc JIill(H42) G. orieiitalis — Large Swallow-plover. 

„ (843) G. bactea — Small „ „ 

Family Charadrida). * 

Suu-Family Charadrina*. 

Genus S<iuatarola. 

Sukiia (844) S. Helvetica Grey Plover. 

Genus Charadrius. 

^liikna (845) C. longipes Golden „ 

Genus .^Fgialitis. 


p. 

(846) ^K. GeotTroyi — Large 

Sand- 

p. 

(S’ 47) .tE. pyrrhothorax — Lesser 


p. 

(848) JR. caiitianus — Kentish 

King- 

p. 

(849) JE. Philipponsis — Indian 

Kinged- 

p. 

(850) JE. minutus — Lesser 



Sub-Family Vancllina*. 

I. VanellciG (4 toes, hallux small, no spur, no lappets). 
Genus Vanollus. 

P. (851) V. cristatus — Crested 


Lapwing. 



( > 


Gksvh Chettu*i«. 


/• 

(ti52) C. gregiuia — Wack^slded 

J-apm'ug. 

r. 

(S53) C. leuoiira — White-tailed 

If 


(i<!i4) C. inornnta — Grey-bcndod 

9f 


II. Sat ciophorete (Fleshy wattles, 4 toes). 

Genus Lobivanellus. 

D. (855) L. goensis — Red-wattlcd 

Genus ISarciophorus. 

J*. (856) S. bilobus — Yellow-wattled 

III. Hoploplerew, 

Genus Hoplopteru.s. 

(857) H. Veutralis — Spur-winged 

Sub-Family lilsacin®. 

Genus Esacus. 

1\ (858) E. recurvirostris — l^tirge 

Genus Gidicnemus. 

P. (859) (E. crepitans 

Family Hasmatopodidae. 

Sub-Family Strepsilina;. 

Genus Strepsilas. 

P. (860) S. inter pros Turnstone. 

Sub-Family DroraadincD. 

Genus Dromas. 

P. (861) D. ardeola 


Stone-plover. 


19 99 


Crab-plover. 



( W > 


Obsvh HiumatopiiA. 


i*. 

(862) li. o«traJcgu« 


Family 

Gniidaj. 

Genus Gxus. 


]\ 

(863) G. aiiiigoiie — Sams 

Crane. 

P. 

(864) G. leucogcraiiUH — Large 

White „ 

P. 

(865) G. cincrea — Common 

Genus Authroi)oides. • 


P. 

(866) A. virgo — Demoiselle 

TRIBE LONGIKOSTKES. 

ff 

Family 

Scolopacidae. 


Sub-Family Scoloimcinas. 



Genus Scoloiwix. 


D. 

(867) S. rusticola — 

Genus Gallinago. 

Wood -cock. 

IJ. 

(868) G. nemoricola — Wood 

Snine. 

D. 

(tS69) G. solitaria — Himalayan — Solitary 

P. 

(870) G. steiiura — Pin- tailed 


P. 

(871) G. scolopacinus — Common 

fj 

P. 

(872) G. gallinula — Jack 

Genus Rhynchsea. 

99 

P, 

(873) R. bougalensis 

Paintetl ,, 


Sub-Family Limosinas. 

Genus Macroramphus. 

P. (874) M. semi|>almatus — Sini>e-billed 


God wit. 



C Ivi ) 


Genus Limosa. 

P. (S75) L. aogocophula Small Godwit. 

Genus Torekia. 

D. (876) T. ciiicrea — Avoset Samlpipor. 


Si:r.-FAM1LY Numeniiia;. 


Genus Numeiiius. 


]\ 

(877) N. arquata 

('iii'lcw 

p. 

(878) N. phasopus 

Whimlirel 


Genus Ibidorhyiichiis. 


D. 

(879) 1. Struthorsii 

Kcd-billod Curlew 


Suii-FAMILY Triiigiiia;. 


Genus Philomachus. 


P. 

(880) P. pugnux 

Kutr. 


Genus Triuga. 


P. 

(88l> T. caimtiis 

Knot 

P. 

("882) T. subarquata 

Curlew-stint 

P. 

(888) T. ciiiclus 

Dunlin 

P. 

(884) T. miiiuta — Little 

Stint 

P. 

(885) T. Tcmminckii — White-tsiiled 

9 j 

P. 

(886) T. platyrhyncha — Broad-billed 

Genus Eurinorhyiichus. 


P. 

(887) E. griseus — Spoon-billed 

Genus Calidris. 

1) 


(888) C. arenaria 

Sanderling. 



( Ivii ') 


Sun-FAMILY Phalaropince. 

Genus Phalaropus. 

7’. (889) P. fulicarius — Coot-footed Stint. 

(890) P. hyperboreus — Lesser Coot-foote<l 


Sub-Family Totaninae. 

Genus Actitis. 


n. 

(891) A. glaroola — Spotted 

Sandpiper. 

p. 

(892) A. oehropus — Green 

99 

p. 

(89.3) A, hypoleucos — Common 

>5 


Genus Totaims. 


p. 

(894) T. glottis 

Greenshanks. 

p. 

(89.5) T. stagnatilis — Little 

99 99 

p. 

(896) T. fusevis — Spotted 

Red- „ 

p. 

(897) T. calidris 

99 99 

Family 

Himantopida\ 



Genus Himantopus. 

(898) H. candidns Stilt or Long-legs. 


Genus Kocurvirostra. 

(899) P. Avocetta Avoset. 


TRIBE LATITORES. 

Family Parridsp. 

Sub-Family Parrinse. 

Genus Metopidius. 

P. (900) M. indicns — Bronze- winged Jacana. 

Genus Hydrophasianus. 

P. (901) H. chirurgus — Pheasant-tailed „ 




tkmrnipkfH(k 

IWt) F. psJjottj»lnluS'~ 

Purpk C(ii)t, 

/*. 

(Jeki's FwKca. 

(903) F. atra — ■ 

B»ld „ 

p 

Geni’s Gallicrex. 

n i'risfiifiKi 


p. 

Gexus Gallimila. 

(90r)) G. ohloropus 

AVater-hen. 

p. 

(906) (i. Bnrnesii— Small 


p. 

^907) G. phoeiiicnra — Whitc-hreasted 

M M 

* Sub-Family Rallina*. 


* 

Genus Porzana. 


P. 

(908) P. akool — Brown 

Rail. 

P. 

(909) P. manietta-^Six)tted 


P. 

(910) P. pygmspa — Pigmy 

>> 

P. 

(911) P. fusca — Ruddy 


P. 

(912) P. ceylonica — Banded 

)) 

P. 

Genus Rallus. 

(913) R. striatus — Blue-breasted 

yy 


(914) R. indicus — Indian 

Water „ 

Family 

TRIBE CULTIROSTRES. 

Ciconidse. 



Genus Leptoptilos. 

(916) L. argala — Gigantic 

Stork. 

P. • 

(916) L. javanica — Hair-crested 


p 

Genus Mycteria. 

^917) M. Australis — Black-necked 

n 



( lix ) 

Gei^S Giconia. (Cold weather) 

P. (918) C, nigra—Black . ' Storks ' 

P. (919).C. albar-White 

P. (920) 0. leticocephala—; White-necked 


Family Ardeidee. 

Genus Ardea, 


D. 

" (921) A, goliath — Giant 

Heron. 

P. 

( 922 ) A. Sumatrana — Dusky-grey 


P. 

(923) A. cinerea — Blue 


T). 

(924) A. purpurea — Purple 



Genus Herodias. 


P. 

(92.5) H. alba — Large 

Egret. 

P. 

(926) H. egrcttoidcs — Small 


D. 

(927) H. garzetta — Little 

>5 


Genus Demi-egretta. 


P. 

(928) D-c asha — Ashy 

>> 


Genus Buphiis, 


P. 

(929) B. coromandus — Cattle 

n 


Genus Ardeola. 


P. 

(930) A. leucoptera — Pond 

Heron. 


Genus Butoride.s. 


P. 

(931) B. javanica — Little-green 



Genus Ai-cletta. 

D. (932) A. flavicollis — Black Bittern. (Runjeet) 

D. ( 933 ) A. ciniiamonea — Chesmit „ 

P. ( 934 ) A. sinensis — Yellow „ 

P. ( 935 ) A. minnta — Little „ 

Genus Botaurus. 

P. (936) B. stellaris „ 
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( Ix ) 


(tENUS Nycticorftx. 

P, (937) N. prisons — ^ 

Family Tantalidie. 

Si’b-Family Taiitaliiift'. 

Genus Tantahis. 

P. (938) T. loncocovbalus — Pelican 


Sub-Family Plataleinac. 
Genus Platalea. 

P. (939) P. loucomlia — 


Sub-Family Anastomatinm. 
Genus Ana.stomns. 

P. (940) A. oscitans — Shell 


Sub-Family IHsiiw. 

CJenx’s ThreskionnV. 

P. (941) T. niclanoeouhalus — White 

Gentts Geronticns. 

P. (942) G. ]>apillosus — Warty-headed or 

Genus Falcinellns. 

P, (943) P’. igneus — Glossy 


Nif(ht-IIoron. 


I his. 


Spoon-hill 


I his. 


Black 



MATATORES. 


A. ( A utophiujous) young following mother bird as soon as born. 

I. AN ATID^E— Ducks. 

II. MEKCtITORES — liOons and Grebes. 

III. VAGATORES -Gulls and Petrels. 

11 ( Ilcfcrophujoui^) young reciuinng to be fed a short lime. 

IV. PISCATOllES — Cormorants and Pelicans. 

V. URINATORES— Auks and Penguins. 

TRIP E 1 .AM ELLTROSTRES. 

I. PH(ENICOPTERI1EE--Flamingo.s. necks and legs 

long. 

II. CYGNIIEE— Swans, neck.s: long, legs short. 

III. ANSERII-EE — (Jee.se, leg.s moie forward. 

IV. ANATID.K— Ducks, logs .sot far back. 

V. MERGIDAi— Mergan.ser.s, toothed bill. 


F A Afinv PlKenicopterida*. 

Geni's Pluonicoi)terus. 

II 

P. (b44) P. rosciis — Flamingo. 


Fa:mily Cygnida-. 
Family Anserkbv. 


I. 

AnsekiVe 

1 rue 

Geese. 

II. 

Cereopsin.e 

Now Holland 

1 „ 

III. 

PLECTKOrTEKlN.E . . . 

Spurred. 


IV 

Nettapodin/e 

Anserine 

Teal. 

V. 

TADOUNINvE 

Sheldrakes. 




( Ixii ) 


Sub-Family Anseriiia?. 

Genus Aiiser. (i>. Passing over). 

P. (945) A. cinereus — Grey Goose „ 

P. (946) A. brachyi'hyiichus — Pink-footed „ „ 

P. (947) A. erythropus — Dwarf ,, „ 

P. (948) A. albifrons — White-fronted „ (Thibet). 

P. (949) A. ludicus — Barred-headed „ „ 


Sub-Family Plectropterina*. 

Genus Sarkidtornis. 

P. (950) S. melanoMotii-s — Black-ljacked tioose. 


Suii-FAMILY Nettapodina?. 

Genus Nettapus. 

P. (951) N. Coromandoliamis — Whito-bodiod Goose-teal. 


Sub-Family Tadornina*. 

> 

Genus Dcndrocygna. 

P. (952) D. awsuree — Whistling — Teal. 

P- (953) D. major — Large ,, „ 

Genus Casarca. {D. Passing over) 

P. (954) C. rutila — Buddy Sheldrake ,, 

P. (955) C. leucoptera — White-winged ^ „ „ 


jy 


p. 


Genus Tadorna. 
(956) T. vulpanser 



( Ixiii ) 


Family Anatidae. 

I. Anatin^ — True Ducks, Hallux small not webbed. 

II. Fuligulinas — Pochards or Sea Ducks, Hallus larger or 

bordered with web. ' 

Sub-Family Anatina;. 

Genus Spatula. 


p. 

(957) S. clypeata 

Shoveller (Thibet). 


Genus Anas. 

(/>.. Passing over). 

p. 

(958) A. boschas 

Mallard „ 

p. 

(959) A. poecilorhyncha — SiK)ttcd-billcd Duck „ 

p. 

(960) A. caryophyllacea — Pink-headed ,, „ 

f 

Genus Chavilelasmus. 

D. 

(961) C. streperus 

Genus Dafila. 

Gadwall. 

P. 

(962) D. acuta — Pin-tail 

Duck. 


Genus Mareca. 

■ 

P. 

(963) M. Penelope 

Widgeon. 

* 

Genus Quer<iuedula. 


P. 

(964) Q. crocca — Coninioii 

Teal. 

P. 

(965) Q. circia — Bluc-wiiigod 


P. 

(966) Q. glocitans — Clucking 



Sub-Family Fuliguliiiaj (Dicing DuckcJ. 

* 

Genus Bi-anta. 

P. (967) B. rutiiia — Red-cre.sted Pochard. 

Genus Aythya. 

P. (968) A. feriiia — Red-headed ,, (Thibet). 

P. (969) A. iiyroca — White-eyed Duck. „ 



( Ixiv ) 


Genus Fuligula. 

1\ (970) F. marila — ►Scani* 

r. (971) F. cristata — Tufted ■ * 


Family Mcrgidjv. 

Genus Mergus. 
l>, (972) M. castor 

Genus Morgollus. 
]). (973) M. alhellus 


TKIBE MKUGITOKKS. 
Family Colyndndje (Tahius or IHrersJ, 


Family Podicipida; ( Grclx'.-^). 

Genus Podicops. 

J\ (974) P. cristatus — Crcstc<l 

i>. (975) P. Philii)poiiRis — liittlc. 


TKIBE VAGATOKES. 
Family Proccllaridas Petrols. 

I. Diom EU I N.-E — Albatro.sscs. 

II. PhocellariNvE — Petrols. 

III. Haloduominas — Diving Petrels. 


Pochard. 
1 )uck. 


Merganser. 


Snitnv. 


( Jrehe. 


Suii-Family Dioniedina;. JVil. 



( Jxv ) 


Sub-Family Procellariure. 

Genus Thalassulroma. 

(976) T. 

Sub-Family Halodromiiw. 

(tKNUS Pelicanoides. 

P. ( 977 ) 'P. urinatrix — Little Diving Petrel. 

Family Laridie ( Gullit and Terns). 

1. liKSTRiDiNA-: — Skuas or Parasitic Gulls. 

II. LariN/E — G ulls. 

III. Sternina\ — T oms. 

Sub-P’amily Lestridiiiff*. XH. 

Sub-P>mily Larijifr. 

A. Larcfv. 

B. Xaneiv. 

A. Ijarenc. 

Genus Larns. 

P. (978) L. fuscus — Le.sser Black-hacked Gull. 

B. Xomcn?. 

Genus Kroikoccphulus. 

P. ( 979 ) K. ichthynotus — Groat Black-headed ,, 

Genus Xema. (A Passing over.) 

(980) X. bruiinicophala — Brown-headed . „ 

(981 ) X. ridihunda — Laughing ,, 



( Ixvi ) 


Sub-Family Storninnp. 


I. 

Marsh Terns 

... Gull like bill and body. 

II. 

River „ 

Body slender, long forked tail. 

III. 

Sea ,, 

... Yellow bill, forked tail, very long 
wings. 

IV. 

Oceanic „ 

... or Noddies. Plumage black. 

V. 

Skimmers 

Rhynchops. 


Gknus Sylochnlidon. 

(982) S. caspius — Largest Tern. 

Genus (xelocheliVlon. 

<'08.3) G. anfflicus — Giill-lnllefl ,, 

(x ENi’S Hydrooheliflon. 

( 9 . 84 ) II. Iiiflicfv — Small Msirsh ,, 

(xENUs Seeiia. 

(<)8.5) S. anrantia — T«arpce Iliver ,, 

Genus Sterna. 

(986) S. Nirnnrlo — European „ 

(987) S. .Tavanica — Klack-bellicfl ‘ ' ,, 

Genus Sternula. 

(^988) S. nm'nnta — Ijitfclo „ 

Genus Thalasseiis. 

(989) T. cristatus — Large Sea „ 

(990) T. bongalensia — Small Sea „ 

Genus Onychoprion. 

(991) O. melanauchon — Blaok-napod ,, 

(992) O. anasthttjtus — Brown-winged ,, 

Genus Anons. 

( 993 ) A. stolidus Noddy. 

( 994 ) A. tennirostris — Whitc-heatled „ 



( Ixvii ) 


Genus Rhyr.chops. 

(995) E. albicollis — Indian Skimmer. 

TKIBE PTSCATORES. 

Family PhaBtonida*. 

Genus Phaeton. 

(99 O) P. ruV>ricauda — Ked-tailed Topic-Bird. 

(997) P. candidns — White ,, „ 

Famii.Y Sulidte. 

(rENUS Sula. 

(998) S. fiber 

(999) S, piscator — White 

Family Attagenida*. 

(tENI\s Attagen. 

(1000) A. aqiiilus Frigate Bird 

Family Polocaiii<he. 

Genus Pelocanvis. 

P. (1001) P. onocro talus — European Pelican 

P. (1002) P. mitratus — Crested ,, 

(1003) P. Javanicus — Lesser White 
(1004-) P. Philippensis — Grey 


Boohy 
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i l»v«i 




Onu^ OnwolM. 


jjj^ Cl» 

|5t 0*9^) 0* liiHSfurt* — l^esM^r 

A (l^7> O. 4»vftiiimuK^Uule 


Cf'rnjovaiit. 

*1 

n 


St tt- F a vt tv Phtitm>. 

(iKSi's Phtm. 

p (I (>♦>•'*) I*. iiiyl.'ino,gastt*r — Indian Snako-Iiii-d. 


tribe' UKINATORKS. 

I. Al^CID*^ — Auks and Guillemots. 

II. SPHENISCTD.^~Pm;guins. 


Family Alcidee. 

(1) AUinfF, Auks and Puffins, (2) Uriimr, Guillonmts. 


Family Sphoniscidsc 

South Soa Penguins. 








